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THE PASSING OF THE BILL. 
7 Trish Church Bill has really passed. After so much 


fierce discussion, after so many perils, it has now practi- 
cally become law, and this great success is not alloyed either 
an access of religious bitterness, or by the imminence of a 
constitutional conflict, or by a good Bill being made a bad 
Bill. A compromise has been effected, but it is not a com- 
ise which in any way goes to the principles of the Bill. 
England has made a great sacrifice to Ireland, and has made 
it in the only way in which a sacrifice can do good, by making 
it boldly, generously, and without hesitation. The disestab- 
lished Church has indeed got one bonus which is nothing but 
abonus. It has got 300,000/. beyond the value of its private 
endowments; but it must be remembered that this is an excess 
beyond the estimate which Mr. GLapstone made of the value 
of the private endowments if 1660 was taken as the limit 
from which they were to be calculated. It may be said, 
therefore, that this sum is paid, not as a bonus, but as a com- 
mutation for the endowments of an earlier date. Even, however, 
if itis regarded as a bonus, no one need grumble over it. Itisa 
very small bonus for a rich Church to receive when it surrenders 
its property, and it is very doubtful whether it is so great a 
bonus in proportion as has been given to Maynooth. The 
terms of commutation have also been made more favourable 
to the Church than those proposed last week by Mr. Giap- 
stone. ‘The addition or premium on commutation is to be 
twelve per cent., not seven, and it is to be given when three- 
fourths, not four-fifths, of the clergy of a diocese consent to 
commute. Lord GRANVILLE stated that this was a concession 
distasteful to the Government; and it may have been prudent 
to let it be supposed that the Government had yielded some- 
thing against its will, in order that Lord Carrys might seem to 
be gaining some slight victory for his friends. But in point 
of fact there was an obvious defect in Mr. GLapsToNE’s pro- 
posal. He accepted the principle, which is in every way 
justifiable, that the State, being interested in having a speedy 
commutation effected, ought to pay something extra in order 
to reap the advantage. But then the payment he offered was 
only the payment of the real value of clerical annuities. It 
was quite proper to go beyond this, and five per cent. was 
not too much to offer as a premium on commutation. Even 
now it seems rather hard that, in dioceses where commu- 
tation is not effected on the required scale, those who choose 
to commute should not receive the real value of their 
annuities. Practically this may be of no consequence, 
as the pressure put on all the clergy to commute will be so 
strong that it is hardly probable there will be any diocese where 
the twelve per cent. is not earned. ‘The trifling additional 
Premium of allowing a clergyman to except from the commu- 
tation the residence and land in his actual occupation is in 
accordance with the general protection of life interests, and 
will encourage individuals to commute without making any 
substantial difference to the State or the Church Body. 
The curate question has also been settled on a very fair 
basis, by extending the time from one to five years, 
during which, if an incumbent has deducted his curate’s 
salary in his returns for the ecclesiastical tax, the amount 
of the salary is to be deducted from the estimate of his 
annuity. One year might have made an _ incumbent 
suffer permanently for a very temporary accident; but if he 
has for five years deducted his curate’s salary, he must have 
considered this salary a permanent deduction from his income. 
The Government has successfully imposed on the House of 
Lords the views of the House of Commons as to the glebe- 
houses, the Ulster glebes, and the ecclesiastical tax, and has 
vindicated the principle of religious equality. This was essen- 
tial, for otherwise the Bill would have been spoilt. But the 


general result is in every way satisfactory. Disestablishment 
is complete, and disendowment is complete, excepting that 
where there was a point, not of principle, but of detail, fairly 
open to doubt, the leaning has been, as it ought to have been, 
in favour of the disendowed Church. 

The most curious part of the settlement arrived at between 
Lord Granvitte and Lord Carns was that which provides for’ 
the appropriation of the surplus. The Government has suc- 
ceeded in getting its appropriation of the surplus countenanced 
and adopted. The lunatics and the monthly nurses have the 
splendid prize once more dangled before them. Concurrent 
endowment is so far excluded that another destination has 
been given to the money. But the mode in which the money 
is to be applied is to be left to Parliament hereafter to settle. 
Mr. Guapstone has throughout declared that future legislation 
would be necessary to carry out the application of the sur- 
plus. What he originally invited his supporters to do was 
to declare the general destination of the surplus, and to leave 
the machinery by which the distribution should be made, 
and the exact p within the scope of the general scheme 
to which particular sums should be applied, to be devised 
by Parliament in another Session. But last week he invented 
the doctrine that the principal of the money might be 
lent out to jobbers, and he placed the whole control of the 
money in the hands of the Executive Government for the 
time being. He still spoke of future legislation being neces- 
sary, but he gave the Government such complete control over 
the money that legislation could only have been employed 
as a means of carrying out what the Government wished. 
This was a dangerous method of treating the fund, and it is 
much better that he should have been forced to revert to his 
first proposal. Obviously the most that Parliament could do 
now was to record an expression of opinion as to the destina- 
tion of the surplus. If, when the surplus accrues, the opinion 
of Parliament should have changed, nothing in any Act 
now can prevent the Parliament of the day from doing what it 
pleases with the money. It will still be perfectly open to the 
Government, if it chooses, to aid a land scheme by contributing 
the principal of the fund on very easy terms. But Parliament 
will have to be consulted before any such contribution is made, 
and this is perfectly right. The schemes of jobbers will be crip- 
pled in a very wholesome manner by the necessity of getting a 
Parliamentary sanction before any of the money is paid away. 
Whether the record of the opinion of Parliament in this Session 
as to the ultimate destination of the surplus will have any effect 
hereafter is, indeed, very difficult to say. Several peers an- 
nounced their intention of treating this general destination of the 
surplus as perfectly idle and unmeaning. But it is not certain 
they are right. The insertion of the words insisted on by the 
Government may be looked on as the settlement of one or two 
important questions, which would need to be unsettled if the 
lunatics and the nurses are to be wholly cut out. These words 
contain a Parliamentary embodiment of the conclusion that 
the nation is against concurrent endowment. Opinion may 
change, but opinion is apt to be guided by what has hap- 
pened, and the Government has succeeded in having it 
formally recorded that, after the alternative was fairly 
put before the nation, the choice was made against con- 
current endowment, and in favour of the lunatics and nurses. 
In the same way the Government is precluded from coming 
forward with any proposal to use the whole fund, principal 
and income, for a land scheme. If concurrent endowment 
makes way, or if the Irish determine resolutely that they will 
have the whole money for land schemes, then a strong current 
of opinion will soon sweep away the present destination of the 
surplus. But if things go on quietly, and opinion remains 
much as it is, then the mere fact that a destination of the 


money has once been marked out by Parliament will make it 
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more easy and natural to move in this groove than in any 
other. 

The unexpected escape of all parties from a position of 
much embarrassment is mainly due to Lord Catnns. It is 
etrue that the Government. have shown moderation, judgment, 
and a conciliatory spirit in the final negotiations; but then 
they have substantially got all that they wanted, and people 
who ‘triumph ought to be in a good humour. But Lord 
Cairns had a very difficult task to perform. He had at 
once to reinstate himself in the leadership of his party, 
which had passed away from him since his defeat on the 
Second Reading, and. he had to act for and lead his party 
without consulting it. He acted in the right way at the right 
moment, and he was rewarded by the applause of men of all 
parties. He rendered a great service to the Conservative 
party, for he once more gave them a leader in the Lords, and 
they had begun to feel how much they wanted one; and he 
rendered a great service to the House of Lords, for the peers 
had begun to long for some gentle and dignified means of 
getting off the high pedestal on to which they had worked 
themselves on Tuesday. To crush the Ministry, to alarm Mr. 
‘GLADsTONE, and to offer to quarrel with the House of Com- 
mons, seemed pleasant, simple, spirited things to do when 
passions were roused, and in a moment of strong excite- 
ment. But the inevitable next morning came, as it 
comes to all men who spur each other on to dangerous 
courses, and then things did not look quite so cheerful. 
There can be no doubt that things were beginning to look ugly 
for the House of Lords. A dangerous spirit was beginning 
to gather strength and find utterance, and the Lords had 
the sense to know this, and to yield in time. But they 
‘would not have known how to yield if Lord Catrns had 
not stepped in and shown them the way. They were ex- 
ceedingly pleased to have got so easily and quickly out 
of the scrape, and proceeded to cover their deliverer with 
crowns, and throw chaplets at his feet. And directly they 
‘felt a little comfortable, they fell, as if inevitably, into 
their old habits of self-praise. The Lords had done won- 
ders, had been so dignified and wise and firm and con- 
ciliatory, and had given such wonderful satisfaction to every 
one. Every now and then a peer like Lord Satissury, who 
is not much given to platitudes of self-eulogy, got up and 
tried to stem the tide. But no effect was produced, and the 
_peers went on expressing their unbounded joy and satisfac- 
tion and admiration at themselves, and Lord Catrns, and the 
Bill, and everything else. Even Lord Grey had a spasm 
of good-humour, which prompted him to explain that 
when he accused the Ministry generally of indifference 
to their Bill provided they could humiliate the Lords, 
he really only meant to speak of the commoners in the 
Ministry, and knew very well that peers were incapable of 
such feelings. So every one was more or less contented and 
happy, and the Irish Church Bill was passed, to stand, we 
trust, as a lasting record of what England is willing to do for 
Treland, and of what can be carried in a few months by a 
strong and resolute Ministry, backed up by a nation anxious: 
to do right and justice at any cost. 


THE AUSTRIAN RED BOOK. 


oy Bishop of Sr. Davin’s, in the debate on the Irish 
Church, spoke of Austria as one of the countries in 
which the Papal power had visibly declined. Count Brust, 
in some of the despatches published in the Red Book, 
endeavours to convey the same lesson to the unwilling ear of 
the Roman Court. If a personal reference had been con- 
sistent with diplomatic propriety, the Chancellor of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy might have urged as an additional 
argument the remarkable fact that he is himself a Protestant. 
It seems, indeed, that the Roman Government finds a para- 
doxical consolation in a circumstance which might well have 
been thought fatal to its hopes; for Count TrauTrMAnsporr, 
Ambassador at Rome, has been unable to convince Cardinal 
ANTONELLI that some future Ministry may not reverse the 
recent policy of Austria. It is doubtful whether sagacious 
ecclesiastics really feel the confidence which they deem it 
prudent to profess. As long as the Austrian bishops unani- 
mously prefer their foreign superior to their country, the Porr 
and his advisers can scarcely refuse to encourage their contu- 
macious loyalty to Rome. The majority of the Imperial 


Family and a large part of the aristocracy are opposed 
to the liberal designs of the Minister, and the conversion 
of the Emperor himself from bigotry and despotism is still 
‘recent, though it is probably sincere ; but the Concordat has 
been renounced. not in accordance with either theory or 
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caprice, but because it was found to be incompatible with the 
administration of the Empire. The advocates of Ultramon. 
tane doctrines tacitly admit that their system is incompatible 
with constitutional government; nor would a democratic 
revolution in any, way favour their pretensions. As Count 
Bevst observes, the objects of the Court of Rome could dnh 
be attained by a restoration of absolute monarchy; and it 

not even certain that a judicious despot would repeat the 
error of the Emprror’s early advisers by identifying his cause 
with the predominance of the clergy. There is no use in 
bribing willing supporters by extravagant bounties. The 
extinct Concordat only secured the adhesion of the classes 
which would in any case have been devoted to absolute 
royalty; and it was negotiated by dishonest fanatics who 
were willing to barter the national interests for supposed 
advantages to themselves to be enjoyed here or hereafier, 
There was no Parliament in the days of Josern J1., who first 
threw off the supremacy of Rome; and the religious in. 
dependence of Austria now rests on a broader foundation, 
Ministerial responsibility, representing Parliamentary sove- 
reignty, is the most cflcective conductor of spiritual light. 
ning. When the Austrian bishops requested the Emperor 
to disregard the vote of the Council of the Empire, the 
answer that he must be guided by the advice of his Minis. 
ters was entirely conclusive. It mght have been possible 
to play upon the conscience of the monarch, but ther 
would be neither utility nor satisfaction in cursing a heretic 
Minister. The Porr himself was driven in one of his Allocu- 
tions to assert that the Austrian Constitution was null and 
void; or, in other words, that it was essentially incompatible 
with claims which can scarcely prevail with collective bodies, 
Long ago there were exceptional cases in which popular as- 
semblies allowed themselves to be directed by the agents of 
the Church; but the alliance with Rome of the French 
League, or of the rebel Parliament of Ireland in the days of 
Cuanrces I., was temporary, and ultimately fatal to the clerical 
faction. Ireland is at present the only country in the world 
in which the majority of constituencies is controlled by the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. It is obvious that, if the religious 
convictions of the people were really disregarded by the con 
stitutional Government of Austria, the remedy for the griey- 
ances of the Church would be, not the restoration of despotism, 
but an appeal to the suffrage of the electors. 


It is perhaps impossible that the Government of a Roman 
Catholic State should regard the approaching Cicumenical 
Council with the indifference which prevails in non-conforn- 
ing countries. In the estimation of Englishmen, of Americans, 
or of North-Germans, the Council furnishes the same kind of 
excitement which might be caused by the announcement o 
an Exhibition at Paris, or of a great conflux of musical in- 
struments at Boston. Count Beusr, having a somewhat closer 
relation to the affairs of Rome, instructs his Envoy in. sub- 
stance to say that the Council may do what it likes, but that 
it will not be allowed to interfere with Austrian institutions. 
Perhaps but little courage is required to exorcise a phosphorus 
ghost. The dangers which threaten Austria have nothing to 
do with the friendship or enmity of Rome. The Pore can- 
not alienate Hungary from the reigning dynasty, no 
stimulate revolutionary movements in the German provinces, 
nor can he ally himself with heretical Prussia or with Russian 
schism. Italy is even more rebellious than Austria against 
Papal supremacy, and in Eastern as in German questions 
Austria and France have a friendly understanding. It appears 
not yet to have occurred to the promoters of the Council that 
the unanimity of the assembled prelates will be that of 4 
sect. The nominal members of the Church may still be 
counted by tens of millions, but the laity is no longer either 
represented or governed by the clergy. The proposed es- 
clusion of Catholic ‘princes from the place which their pre- 
decessors occupied in former Councils is in itself a confession 
of political decadence. It was only when Governments 
were prepared to recognise the authority of Councils that 
they were concerned to watch the shaping of the decrees 
by which themselves or their subjects were to be bound. It 
is for the clergy and their leaders to consider whether their 
power will be increased as the reins of discipline are tightened, 
and the limits of permitted freedom of thought successively 
contracted. Austria, France, and Spain will watch the pro- 
ceedings of the Council with curiosity, and perhaps with # 
faint anxiety, as far as some additional difficulty may arise 
dealing with the clergy; but for the statesmen of Roma 
Catholic countries its decisions will be neither more nor less 
sacred than for Mr. Disractit or Mr. Bricur. Count Brust 
probably found his correspondence with Count TravTTMAaNnsDomr 
the easiest of his diplomatic duties. When he turned to the 
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affairs of Turkey, or to the relations of Austria with Germany, 
le must have felt like a man who lays down a novel ora 
newspaper to return to the details of his daily business. . 
The unfriendly feelings which still keep Austria and Prussia 
apart are the more to be regretted because the diminished inti- 
macy between Prussia and Russia would seem to facilitate the 
establishment of a better understanding. Although Austria 
has since 1866 disclaimed all right of intervention in German 
politics, the party in Bavaria and in Wurtemberg which is 
opposed to the extension of Prussian supremacy naturally 
leans to Austrian support ; and Count Brust declares in conven- 
tional phrase that, while his Government acknowledges the 
obligations of existing treaties, it can neither discourage nor 
repel the voluntary sympathies of its German neighbours. It is 
not the interest of either Power to bring the dispute to an issue, 
but there is reason to fear that the quarrel will continue to 
smoulder. Count Bevst’s ostentatious professions of intimacy 
with France probably account for a part of the hostile dispo- 
sition which he attributes to Prussia. In the improbable 
event of a war between France and North Germany, a neutral 
policy would be imposed on the Austrian Government, both 
by the risk of losing the German provinces, and by the unwill- 
ingness of Hungary to engage in an unprofitable contest; yet 
it is true that the interests of States afford no absolute security 
for peace. The memory of the disasters of the Bohemian 
campaign must have faded further into the distance before the 
attention of Austria will be concentrated on internal improve- 
ment, and on the guardianship of the Valley of the Danube ; 
et some parts of the Red Book show that Count Beust has not 
neglected the duty of warning the turbulent Government of 


Roumania of the dangers which it may incur by promoting | 


disturbance in Turkey. It is fortunate that Hungary is even 
more nearly interested than the Western portion of the Empire 
in counteracting Russian propagandism and encroachment in 
the South-East of Europe. ‘The general effect of the political 
changes of the last ten years has been to restore to a large 
extent the balance of power which had previously been 
deranged. Austria has been for defensive purposes greatly 
strengthened by the surrender of Venetia and by the recon- 
ciliation of Hungary. Ambitious Governments might learn a 
valuable lesson from the results which have followed the com- 
pulsory abandonment of a policy of vexatious interference. 
Within the memory of those who are still young, it was con- 
sidered an indispensable condition of Austrian greatness that 
half a dozen petty tyrants should be aided in the oppression 
of as many helpless Italian provinces. It is now found 
that the Tyrolese fronticr is more effectually protected by 
the neighbourhood of a friendly and independent Power, 
which maintains itself without cost or danger to Austria. A 
close alliance with Rome, which formed the natural accom- 
paniment of Austrian predominance in Italy, produced annoy- 
ance and disaffection at home, while in Germany an incessant 
conflict with Prussian influence foreboded the struggle which 
has since been decided. ‘Time alone can show whether 
the experiment of constitutional government and of equal 
wmnion with Hungary is destined to succeed, but hitherto 
Count Brust has performed for his adopted country the in- 
estimable service of postponing, and perhaps of averting, a 
total collapse. If no fresh convulsion takes place, it may 
be hoped that increased material prosperity will render the 
hew system of government generally popular. In a reign of 
twenty years the Emperor I’rancis Joseru has tried, by the 
advice of successive councillors, the most opposite political 
systems, and he is probably convinced that his present Minister 
has guided him into the safest path. Absolute monarchy and 
entire deference to ecclesiastical authority have been again and 
again found to be impracticable in modern Europe. It is well 
for Austria that no political change has at any time placed the 
title of the dynasty in question. No violent revolution has 
been interposed between Scuwarzenberc and Brust. 


THE LORDS ON THE PREAMBLE. 


HE political atmosphere was full of thunder when the 
Lords met on Tuesday to take the Irish Church Bill once 
more into consideration. ‘The peers were ready and almost 
eager for a storm, and anything or nothing would have pro- 
voked the inevitable outburst. In the first place, they were 
leeply mortified and hurt by the rapid and contemptuous 
manner in which, as they thought, the Commons had disposed 
of their amendments. They expected that these amendments 
would have been discussed in long serious debates worthy of 
the source from which the amendments came. They felt as 
they had done the country and the Commons a good turn 
‘y yAssing the Second Reading, and deserved at least so much 


of a reward as that the Commons, if they differed, should 
differ with hesitation, reluctance, and respect. Instead of 
that, Mr. Guapstone and his followers galloped through the 
amendments as if they were the suggestions of an amateur 
Convocation or debating society. But there was something 
worse than this. Mr. Grapstone had said they were like 
people in a balloon, and this rankled in their breasts. To 
be overridden by an enemy is bad enough, but to be 
laughed at by him is fatal. e peers were therefore v 
angry, and they longed to show how angry they were. And 
it may be said that their anger was not unnatural. That 
their amendments were not more respectfully considered in 
the Commons was their own fault, for they had set 

a rival scheme, and one scheme or the other had to be 
chosen. ‘They are exactly like people in a balloon, and 
no comparison could be more apt; and Mr. GrapsTone, 
as the leader of the Commons ing to the Commons, 
was quite right in disposing of the fantastic claim of the 
Lords to be better judges of the English people than the 
members whom the people elect. But still there was some- 
thing trying to the temper and patience in the airy, high- 
handed manner in which Mr. Guapsrone turned on his flexible, 
irresistible voting power, and doused one amendment after 
another out of existence, as if they were mere flies or blight 
on the beautiful roses of his Bill. A more legitimate 
source of provocation perhaps lay in the equal readiness 
with which counter-proposals obviously open to the most 
serious criticism were adopted by the Commons, and sent 
back to the Lords. It was annoying that a House which 
would not even discuss the proposal to give glebes to Noncon- 
formists should rapturously endorse a scheme for treating 
clerical lives as clerical only when the clergymen behave very 
well indeed, and a suggestion that the Government of the day 
might lend out the principal of the surplus in furtherance of 
any conceivable Irish job. And, lastly, the Lords were 
haunted and tormented by the thought that they have no 
constitutional position which any one can explain to them. 
Even if the peers wish to do right, it is very hard for them 
to know what to do; and men on whom this sort of diffi- 
culty presses, and who are equally ridiculed and , attacked 
whether they stand firm or yield, are apt to get nervous and 
irritable. The constitutional theory that the two Houses 
are co-ordinate is obsolete, but no other theory has been 
invented. What is the true place of a Second Chamber in 
a limited monarchy has never yet been determined ; and 
although we may be convinced that the only scheme of 
government that will work is to let the will of the consti- 
tuencies prevail, the greatest allowance might be made for the 
feelings of men who, with few exceptions, have been placed 
by the mere accident of birth in a Chamber which for cen- 
turies has held a position at variance with the modern and 
democratic conception of the Constitution. 


Great praise is due to the two leaders of the Government 
and the Opposition for the prudent and dignified attitude they 
preserved when every one around them was in sucha fever of 
excitement. Lord GRANVILLE made the one mistake of urging 
it as a fulfilment of the promise to treat the amendments of 
the Lords with respect that, out of 64 amendments made by 
the Lords, 33 had been accepted. This was such transparent 
nonsense that it not only laid him open to the retort that the 
amendments accepted were verbal, and those rejected essential, 
but it increased the irritation of the House by creating the 
impression that the Government was trifling with it. Other- 
wise Lord GRANVILLE, as usual, stated his case and urged his 
arguments with moderation, tact, and courtesy; and the sin- 
cerest gratitude of the Liberal party is due to a man who has 
done more this Session than any one to give it dignity and an air 
of fairness, and a reputation for something besides steady voting 
and hooting down its opponents. Lord Cairns also explained 
with much good temper and skill the concessions which he and 
his party were prepared to make, and where they intended to 
make a stand, while his criticisms on Mr.GLapstTone’s new pro- 
posals were smart, telling, and abundantly justified. Lord 
Carrns and his friends were, we conceive, quite wrong, ag 
they still asked for bonuses for the Irish Church which were 
quite inadmissible. But they yielded much when they gave 
up the Ulster glebes and the Bishop of Prrernoroven’s 
tax, and as no one can say that, from their point of view, 
they were not entitled to make a stand somewhere, Lord 
Cairns stated their intentions in a manner as little offensive 
as possible. But directly the leaders had spoken, the ung 
official and more fiery spirits of the House began blazin 
away, and both sides were worked up to exasperation. aod 
Grey, who always says the worst things in the worst pos- 
sible way, surpassed his ordinary want of decorum wher Se 
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accused the Ministry of sely striving, not to carry their 
Bill, but The wandering mind of Lord 
RussELL, irresolute in everything else, led him once more into 
his old habit of ostentatiously separating himself from those 
who till lately were his colleagues. The language used by 
Lord Sauissury about Mr. Guapstone, apart from his Cabinet, 
is a cause for much greater regret, for it is a serious political 
loss when a man, who so often shows himself capable of ap- 
proaching great questions from a really statesmanlike point of 
view, descends into unjust personalities. The fallacy of sup- 
posing that Mr. Giapstone alone would be responsible for the 
rejection of the amendments of the Lords is one which Lord 
Satispury in his happier and calmer moments would be 
the first to detect. Mr. Guapstone is a powerful Minister 
because the constituencies support him enthusiastically, and 
they support him because they trust him. If he had chosen 
to betray them, to give vast bonuses to the Irish Church, con- 
trary to his pledges, and to support concurrent endowment, to 
which they are fanatically opposed, he might have so puzzled 
and bewildered his supporters in the Commons that for the 
moment they would not have known how to resist him. But 
this is the very most that can be said; and to blame him 
for not doing it isa very far-fetched political accusation. The 
jokes about lunatics may also perhaps have been a little over- 
done; and while the CHaNcELLor added to his reputation not 
only by insisting on the gravity of the matters in hand, but by 
showing a courage and eloquence that have astonished those 
who expected to find him equally meek in temper and inco- 
herent in expression, we cannot but feel at the same time that 
his sermonizing remarks were in very questionable taste. Good 
men, we hope, and good Christians, support the Irish Church 
Bill; but it is provoking to have the Bill described to its 
enemies as a special work of Christian love; and surely the 
very last danger against which most of the firmest defenders 
of the Irish Church—Lord Wincuetsea, for example—need 
be warned is that of intellectual pride. 

The whole matter has been settled now, and it is not very 
important to discuss which of two proposals, neither of which 
has passed into law, was the best. But the Lords had to 
discuss the appropriation of the surplus as the subject came 
before them from the Commons, and there were very fair 
arguments for deferring the appropriation altogether, as against 
Mr. Guapsrtone’s scheme to fix the destination of the income, 
but to leave the application of the principal to the discretion 
of the Government of the day. If at the beginning of the 
Session Mr. GLapstonE had proposed to do what Lord Cairns 
proposed towards the close of the Session, and had reserved 
the whole destination of the surplus for the future considera- 
tion of Parliament, it is certain that there would have been 
a violent outcry against him. The Irish Church, it would 
have been said, was being robbed, not for the benefit of 
any one, but simply that it might be robbed, and it is pos- 
sible that the cry of secularization of Church funds might 
not have been raised in vain. The proposal of Lord 
Cairns was almost identical with that famous Appropriation 
Clause which cost the Whigs so dearly, and which was 
denounced as the wickedest and most impious proposal that 
could be made. But although it materially conduced to 
the favourable reception by the country of the Bill that it 
seemed to settle the whole question once for all, and to give 
away the surplus in a manner not very objectionable, and 
even with a sort of semi-religious halo over it, yet what the 
Lords had practically to consider was, whether it was best that 
the whole subject should be referred to Parliament again, and 
kept open for a time, or whether the Executive Government 
of the day should have it in its power to lend out the prin- 
cipal of a vast fund to any Irish jobbers that clamoured too 
loudly to be refused or promised valuable support. The evils 
of leaving the appropriation of the fund entirely unsettled 
were great, but the evils of giving this dangerous power to the 
Government of the day were also very serious. ‘There was 
no protection whatever in Mr. Giapsrone’s suggestion that 
the application of the money should be made under an order 
in Council, only to be valid in case both Houses of Parliament 
did not join in the address against it within a given time. The 
House of Commons would never join in an address contrary 
to the wishes of the Executive Government, for it would not 
be the Executive Government if it could not secure the ad- 
hesion of the House of Commons to its proposals on so 
important a point. The speakers on behalf of the Government 
felt this difficulty on Tuesday night, and did not seriously 
attempt to defend Mr. Giapsrone’s scheme. What they 
chiefly aimed at was to make it clear that the surplus was not 
to be applied to any plan of concurrent endowment. The 
Government considered themselves bound to secure this as 
well as they could ; and as a large section of those who wished 


to reject the amendment of the Commons on the preamble did 
so avowedly that they might leave the door open to schemes 
of concurrent endowment, the Government endeavoured on 
their side to make this impossible. It was much easier to 
show that they were bound in consistency to do this than to 
justify Mr. Grapsrone’s mode of dealing with the surplus; 
and although the majority of the peers were so excited, so 
burning to assert their independence, and so eager to have at 
least one parting stroke at Mr. Guapstone, that they would 
have voted against the Government if the Government pro- 
posal had been perfectly free from objection, yet their vote 
had, by a happy accident, the justification that it condemned a 
scheme to which grave objections might be urged. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL INTERREGNUM IN FRANCE. 


i iy Napoleonic Reform Bill seems to run every chance 
of being shipwrecked before it has got out of harbour. 
Every step that the Evrrror has taken since the first publica- 
tion of the Message has been unfortunate. On the supposition 
that he means to concede a responsible Ministry, he has been 
curiously ingenious in hiding the truth from his subjects. On 
the supposition that he means to delude them with a mere 
semblance of Parliamentary Government, he has been curiously 
careless in dressing his puppet. It may be granted that the 
Message itself was open to two interpretations. It did not 
imply all the reforms which had been asked for in the with- 
drawn interpellation, but it conveyed enough, at least in the 
opinion of such men as M. Prevost-Parapot and M. 
Mazape, to make the granting of further reforms simply a 
matter of time. It was in the power of the Emperor to turn 
this latter view into something little short of certainty. He 
had only to keep on good terms with the Corps Législatif, and 
to give the Third Party, by whose action the recent changes 
have been brought about, a majority of seats in the Cabinet— 
even at the cost of letting the system of official can- 
didatures go undefended in the Chamber—and the Message 
would, by general consent, have been construed in the 
more favourable sense. It was equally his wisdom to take 
this course even if the Message was only designed to throw 
the Third Party off the constitutional scent. It is of no use 
for a sovereign to do what he wishes to be considered as 
meeting his subjects half-way unless he is prepared to 
keep up appearances during the early stages of the pro- 
cess. A show of frankness should have been maintained in 
his dealings with the Corps Législatif, no matter how little 
of the reality might have underlain it. The interpella- 
tion of the Third Party having been withdrawn, there 
could have been little difficulty in staving off any in- 
convenient interpellation from the Left; and even if the 
Deputies whose seats are disputed had had to forego the 
advantage of official advocacy, the loss to the Government 
would have been compensated by the increased good-will of 
the independent members. As it is, the prorogation of the 
Chamber for an indefinite period has sown distrust among 
those who would otherwise have been well disposed, while the 
official candidates whose elections are not yet declared valid are 
angry atthe needless delay. The prospect of having a Minister 
to take up their cause in the autumn does not in their eyes 
counterbalance the discomfort of having to go through the 
summer in ignorance whether they are Deputies or not. As 
it is impossible to avoid coming face to face with the Corps 
Législatif some day or other, it is hard to see what the Emperor 
could have promised himself as the gain from postponing the 
evil hour. A policy of moderate reform, whether it be genu- 
ine or feigned, will not be more welcome to an Assembly 
irritated by a gratuitous prorogation, than to one which had 
been kept in good humour by the appearance of deference 
to its opinion. 

The composition of the new Ministry strengthens the doubts 
we expressed last week as to the sincerity of the Imperial 
Message. If Napoteon III. had been genuinely determined 
to try the experiment of Parliamentary government, he 
would have paid more regard to constitutional proprieties 
than to choose his Cabinet exclusively from the Right. If 
his object had been to convince France of the impossibility 
of doing without M. Rovner, the present Ministers would 
be admirably fitted for their work. But if the country is 
really to draw this moral, M. Rovner’s real antagonists 
must be given the opportunity of proving that they can fill 
his place. To show that, among the bundle of mediocrities 
whom the Emperor has busied himself in tying together, 


there is no one of M. Rovuer’s mark, is to establish 4. 


truth which stands in no need of demonstration. To show 


that a Cabinet led by M. Eire Ottivier and M. Burret 
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would be equally incapable of filling M. Rovner’s place, 
would be a more uncertain and possibly a more dangerous 
experiment, but then it is the only experiment of the kind 
which it can be worth the Hmprror’s while to try. The 
natural explanation of the inconsistency is, that the principal 
recommendation of the new Ministers is that they are willing 
to take office without insisting that the significance of the 
Message shall be made clear to them beforehand. The 
members of the Third Party have given notice that the 
Message can only be accepted as satisfactory if it shall 
prove to embody the points contended for in their inter- 
pellation. Their leaders, therefore, could only have taken 
office on a distinct understanding with the Emrrror that 
the substance of Ministerial responsibility would not be with- 
held from them. The Imperial oracle was constitutionally in- 
disposed to interpret the mysterious utterances in which he has 
endeavoured to conceal his thoughts, and the only alternative 
was to pick out scrvants who would not insist upon knowing 
what their master means. As long as the Corps Législatif can 
be kept in the country, this device may be passably success- 
ful. But when the deferred Session begins again, the Message 
will certainly be subjected to searching and hostile criticism, 
and when that time comes, the inability of the Ministry to 
defend their Sovereign’s policy will be hardly compensated by 
their readiness to remain in ignorance of it. M. Rovner'’s 
nomination as President of the Senate for the remainder of 
this critical year has not tended to conciliate the wavering 
affections or to confirm the doubting minds of the Third 
Party. Even if the new Ministers were stronger men than 
they promise to be, the fact that the Senatus Consuitum, 
which is to fulfil the promises of the Message, will be prepared 
under the guidance of the great adversary of Ministerial 
responsibility would be sufficiently ominous. It is clear that 
the Emprror’s reluctant determination to part with M. Rovner 
need not imply any serious diminution of the ex-Minister’s 
influence. As long as personal government subsists in any form, 
the confidential adviser of the Sovereign will be the real chief of 
the Administration; and it looks as though the work of the 
Cabinet would be to defend in the Corps Législatif the measures 
which have been decided upon between the Emperor and the 
President of the Senate. The rumoured revival of the post of 
Arch-Chancellor of the Empire for M. Rovuner’s benefit, and 
the alleged intention to give the Senate a quasi-representative 
character, point to the same consummation. A compromise by 
which the constitutional powers of the Corps Législatif shall 
be diminished at the same time that its constitutional liberties 
are increased, would be thoroughly suited to the Emprror’s 
theory of government. 


The whole aspect of affairs in France goes to confirm the 
notion that the Message was mainly meant to gain time. There 
is nothing that the Emperor has said in it which shows un- 
mistakably any intention of submitting himself to the restraints 
of a constitutional ruler, and, considering how eminently dis- 
tasteful such a position would be to him, we are justified in 
asking for very strong evidence before accepting an explanation 
of his acts which has so much inherent improbability. It is 
more likely that the Message was framed in the hope that the 
Third Party might be willing to take less than they had asked 
for, and that the ambition of their leaders would be satisfied 
by the possession of nominal power. The possible disappoint- 
ment of this expectation was no doubt provided for, and in 
the contemplation of that event the Emperor’s thoughts would 
naturally turn to the majority, whose partial defection had 
given such unexpected weight to the interpellation. The coali- 
tion of so many members of the Right with the Third Party 
might yet admit of being dissolved. The passion for liberty 
which burns in the breasts of politicians like the Baron DE 
Mackau must be mainly fed by a fear of the consequences of 
resistance. They can have no more desire than the Emperor 
himself to see anything conceded which can be refused with 
reasonable safety. Upon men of this temperament the Emperor 
might hope to make an impression by a compromise like that 
indicated in his Message. They had evidently been anxious 
that he should do something, because they distrusted his ability 
to withstand the pressure which would be put upon him if 
he remained inactive; and their adhesion to the interpellation 
of the Third. Party might be explained by their desire to save 


the Emreror’s dignity. If they had asked nothing but what. 


they were prepared to insist on, he would have had no choice 
but to yield or refuse, whereas they were probably anxious to 
leave him the alternative of suggesting a compromise. It is 
quite possible that by some such reasoning as this NAPOLEON 


as before with an obedient majority, an irreconcilable Oppo- 
sition, and a powerless Third Pa The most interesting 
question for Europe generally is, whether he has formed any 
plans contingent on the failure of these calculations. 


‘ 


THE LORDS’ PROTEST. 


fon peers who exercised the ancient right of protesting 
against the third reading of the Irish Church Bill may pos- 
sibly have made a fractional contribution to history. Future 
writers, embarrassed with superfluous wealth of debates and 
leading articles, will find in the protest a concise summary of 
the chief platitudes and fallacies which justified to ordinary 
minds an instinctive aversion to Mr. GLApsToNe’s measure. 
Lord Dersy and his associates dissent from the Bill, in 
the first place, because it “ for the first time since the 
“ foundation of the British monarchy introduces, so far as 
“Treland is concerned, the principle, unrecognised in any 
“other country in Europe, of an entire severance of the 
“ State from the support of any and every form of religious 
“ worship.” If the British monarchy means the kingdom of 
England, there could‘be no question of an Irish Establishment 
in the days of Eanert, of ALrrep, of Epwarp the Confessor, 
or of WiLLiam the Conqueror. The principle of the severance 
of the State from the support of the form of worship practised 
by the great majority of the people has for three centuries pre- 
vailed in Ireland alone among the countries of Europe; and 
the implied assumption that Europe includes Christendom, or 
the civilized world, is as obsolete as the custom of protests. 
The United States and the great English colonies supply pre- 
cedents for the separation of Church and State which deprive 
the Irish Church Bill of the merit and reproach of absolute 
novelty; but it is true that, in the words of the second ground 
of dissent, “the adoption of this principle with regard to 
“ Treland cannot but give great encouragement to the designs 
“ of those who desire its extension to every part of the United 
“ Kingdom.” ‘The amputation of a limb tends to weaken the 
entire frame; but it is a question whether the disease which 
rendered the operation necessary ought not to be regarded as 
the original cause of danger, or of ultimate injury. Noncon- 
formist bigotry, after sharing in the performance of an act of 
justice, will henceforth concentrate itself with increased ef- 
ficiency on the destruction of a beneficent institution. The 
clamour which has prevailed against the proper application of 
the confiscated surplus will perhaps induce Mr. GLapsTonE or 
his successors to attack the Established Church of England. 
Those who sympathize least with sectarian intolerance have 
the strongest reason to regret the existence of abuses which 
gave political Dissenters the opportunity of a triumph. 

The protesting peers appear not to have made up their 
minds on the question whether Irish Church property was 
held by a Parliamentary title. They declare that it is a violent 
stretch of the power of Parliament to resume a grant made by 
itself in perpetuity, and “ still more to confiscate property 
“held by long prescription, and by a title independent of 
“ Parliament.” It would seem that the Church property is 
held by a title superior to a Parliamentary grant; yet in a 
subsequent paragraph the dissentients complain that “ the Bill 
“ tends to shake confidence in all property, and especially in 
“ that which rests on a Parliamentary title, hitherto considered 
“ as the most unassailable of all.” It therefore appears that 
the Church holds its property by a title independent of 
Parliament, and also by Parliamentary grant, which confers 
the best of all titles; and it must be confessed that two 
paragraphs of a protest including two direct contradictions 
tend to destroy confidence in all the propositions of which it is 
composed. It isa curious fact that Lord Derny and Lord 
Cairns consider private property less sacred than “ that which 
“has been solemnly set apart for the purposes of religion and 
“the service of ALmicuty Gop.” It was thought a daring 
fiction of the poet to assert that “ streams meander level 
“ with their fount”; and there is higher authority for saying 
that the liabilities of a donor to the altar run with his gift. 
Sacredness, as applied to property, is a metaphorical and 
ambiguous term; but in practice the forcible alienation 
of private possessions has always been considered a more 
violent act of injustice than an interference with property 
held in mortmain. The doctrine that endowments are more 
indefeasible than private estates will be quoted in Parlia- 
ment against Irish landlords before two more years have 
passed. A theorist may contend with much plausibility that 
public trusts ought to be preferred to private rights; but as 


III. has convinced himself that the forces lately marshalled | long as men care more for their natural heirs than for their 
against him will prove to be united by a rope of sand, and | official successors, a private landowner will feel himself more 
that by the arrival cf winter he will find himself confronted | aggrieved by expropriation than the holder of an ecclesiastical 
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benefice. Lord Denny, who formerly suppressed several 
Irish bishoprics, would have hesitated to readjust and consoli- 
date the same number of private estates by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. All rights of property are in « certain sense creatures 
of positive law, but corporations are by many degrees more 
artificial than families. A son is commonly thought to have 
a contingent interest in his father’s property, but no layman 
has a better right than another to acquire, through the in- 
termediate stage of priesthood, any given bishopric. The test 
of proprietary sanctity is the disappointment which would be 
caused by a change in the order of succession. 


Lord Cairns, and even Lord Matmespury, have hesitated 
to aflirm the rash proposition that it is impossible to place a 
voluntary Church disestablished and disendowed on a level 
with the Church of Rome with its complete and despotic 
organization. It is highly probable that the statement may 
be true, but that is no reason for making it. The argument 
was invented by Mr. Disraett; but the peers have missed 
the point of his ingenious paradox. It suited his purpose to 
affirm, not that the Roman Church was strongly constituted, 
but that, depending on a chief who is still 3 temporal potentate, 
it was virtually established. The confusion of terms is sufli- 
ciently obvious; but it is essential to support Mr. Disrar.i’s 
inference. Mere superiority of discipline has been regarded 
as a comparative merit since the time when the children of 
the world were in their generation held to be wiser than the 
children of light; yet the elaborate machinery of the Roman 
Church is but a secondary cause of the influence which it 
exercises. In America, where there is neither establishment 
nor endowment, Rome is entirely unable to hold its own 
against the national sy; =. and tendency; and in the city of 
New York, where the | -':): Catholics control the local govern- 
ment, the clergy, instead of trusting to their superior organi- 4 
zation, are endeavouring to secure endowments for their 
schools, if not for their churches. On the Continent of 
Europe the Romish Church has lost all power over educated 
men, although it is still allowed to govern women and igno- 
rant peasants. In Ireland the zeal of the people is maintained 
by social causes, and especially by religious antagonism. As 
the Bishop of St. Davin’s said, two anomalies existing side by 
side probably in some degree explain one another. The Irish 
Establishment and the Ultramontane orthodoxy of the Roman 
Catholic population may hereafter be found to have been 
naturally connected. The authors of the protest may perhaps 
be justified in thinking that unassisted truth will be de- 
feated, but, as believers in the faith of the Protestant Church, 
they ought in prudence to have affected a belief in the 
vitality of their own doctrines, 

The scruples of the two dissentients from dissent have 
unluckily not extended to the wanton prophecy that the Irish 
Protestants will be provoked into an agitation for the repeal 
of the Union. The argument was unscasonable when it was 
employed in debate, and, except that protests attract but little 
attention, it would be wildly indiscreet to place such an anti- 
cipation on record. The Orangemen would probably be wiill- 
ing to renounce their allegiance to England, if only they had 
first obtained exclusive possession of Ireland. At present, 
finding themselves outnumbered in Ulster itself, and forming a 
small minority in the remaining provinces, the Protestants 
will necessarily rely, as in former times, on the support of their 
co-religionists in England and Scotland. An Irish Parliament 
returned and governed by a Papal Legate would assuredly 
not find favour at Derry or Enniskillen. The whole protest is 
marked by a carclessness of consequences which is not credit- 
able to statesmen. Even in a family discussion, when a prac- 
tical point has been irrevocably decided, wise men and women 
abstain from giving utterance to warnings which have been 
overruled, and to useless forebodings. The anxieties and 
regrets which may weigh upon the minds of Lord MALMesbury 
and the Duke of Martzeorovcn ceased to be matters of public 
concern when the House of Lords passed the mutilated Bill. 
If the protest has any effect, it may perhaps serve to tranquillize 
the minds of unwilling supporters of the measure, by exposing 
the vague and inaccurate reasoning of its principal opponents ; 
yet it would have been well if the privilege of protesting had 
been abandoned when the Peers surrendered the use of proxies. 
Both practices are founded on the assumption that a peer is 
like a plenipotentiary at a Congress, not merely a member of 
a deliberative assembly, but the organ of an independent and 
irresponsible powcr. A vote against a Bill, explained if 
necessary by a previous specch, is the only reasonable form 
of protest. It unfortunately happened that a large majority of 
the House of Lords, though it passed the vote which provoked 
Lord Derpy’s protest, introduced amendments which were 


wholly incompatible with the fundamental principle of the 


Bill. If it had been proper to protest against their decision 
it would have been enough to say that there was not the 
smallest chance of their attaining their object. There is no 
argument against any course of action so conclusive as the 
proof that it is impracticable; yet the majority voted for the 
retention of the Ulster glebes as gravely as if the property 
had been at the disposal of the House of Lords. It is remark- 
able that not asingle English bishop signed the protest against 
alleged confiscation and sacrilege. 


WATER SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION, 


HE Commissioners on Water Supply append to their 

elaborate investigation of the competing sources a more 
concise discussion of the administrative and mechanical 
methods of distribution. Nearly ail the promoters of com- 
peting schemes, and the majority of independent witnesses, 
recommended the transfer of all the London Waterworks from 
the existing Companies to some public or municipal body, 
Among the chief hydraulic engineers, Mr. Hawks ey alone 
adheres to the preference which he has always expressed for 
independent enterprise. The preponderance of recent opinion 
is undoubtedly in favour of corporate management for all 
similar undertakings. If the provision of pure water for great 
towns had from the first been entrusted to the energy of 
public bodies, the greatest of sanitary improvements would 
probably have been delayed for a quarter of a century. The 
poorer ratepayers are only now beginning to learn the value of 
water ; and the owners of cottage property object as strongly 
to the cost of mains or cisterns as to any other outlay in- 
curred for the benefit of the compound householder. Joint- 
stock Companies, often composed of the more respectable 
inhabitants of the district, after creating or extending the 
desire for ample supplies of water, have by their financial 
prosperity excited the emulation of municipal reformers, who 
not unnaturally desire to reap the gain of a successful ex- 
periment. ‘The expropriation of the Companies has already 
been effected by fair bargain in many of the largest towns; 
and there would be no injustice in extending the same 
process to London. The consumers of water are now, 
by modern legislation, partners in the profits of Water Com- 
panies, inasmuch as the rates are reduced as soon as the 
limits of a fixed dividend have been exceeded. it is plausibly 
contended that the shareholders, having no interest in a further 
increase of revenue, become, on the attainment of the maxi- 
mum dividend, mere annuitants or mortgagees, without any 
motive for providing further accommodation. In practice the 
rule has a less injurious operation, as it induces the Companies 
from time to time to enlarge their works by raising additional 
capital. The consumers or their advocates complain that the 
reduction of water-rates is always indefinitely postponed, 
although Parliament subjects new issues to a lower rate than 
the interest on the original capital. As the restriction of 
rates applies only to domestic supply, trading purchasers of 
water probably derive an advantage from the legal limitation 
of dividends, for the Company has no sufficient motive for 
raising an excessive revenue by exorbitant charges. There 
is a greater risk of corrupt transactions when the manufac- 
turer buys water from a Corporation in which his class may 
perhaps exercise a commanding influence; but in London 
the household consumers would always control an elected 
municipal body. Notwithstanding the assertions of eager 
partisans, there is little difference in efliciency or economy of 
management between Companies and Corporations. The work 
is done by the same class of engineers and clerks, receiving 
about the same salaries; and under both systems the staff is 
for the most part honestly desirous to meet the general con- 
venience. It might have been supposed that the mechanical 
conditions of distribution were entirely independent of private 
or municipal ownership; but it happens that the mode of 
supply may in some cases be affected by the nature of the 
governing body. It is said, perhaps with truth, that regula- 
tions for the prevention of waste can be more easily enforced 
by public functionaries than by the officers of a trading Com- 
pany, and the distinction, if it is well founded, bears directly 
on the question of intermittent or constant supply. 


The strongest argument for corporate administration is that 
it tends to counteract the selfishness of the owners of small 
houses. It is true that, except in London, which is excluded 
from the operation of the Health of Towns Acts, the authority 
in every district has power to enforce a supply of water to 
every house; but it is only where the ratepayers have a pecu- 
niary interest in enforcing the law that Corporations or Local 
Boards take advantage of its provisions. When the water- 
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works belong to the Corporation, it is customary to impose a 
water-rate on all property in addition to the direct charge on 
each consumer, which is of course reduced. The governing 
body, for its own sake, takes care that a compulsory supply 
is provided for the poorest houses; and the house-owners, 
having in any case to pay the municipal rate, have a diminished 
interest in subjecting their tenants to death and disease by 
depriving them of water. <A part of the gencral rate is ex- 

ended for public purposes, such as watering the streets and 
flushing the drains; and the profits of the entire undertaking, 
after interest has been paid on the capital expended in con- 
struction or purchase, form a part of the municipal revenue. 
The system is at present imperfect, through the inability of 
the Corporation to impose taxcs beyond the limits of its juris- 
diction. It is in almost all cases found convenient to supply 
the suburbs and neighbouring villages by the works provided 
for a central borough; but the out!ying districts, as they 
cannot be rated, pay a higher price for domestic supply, and 
are subject to all the alleged inconvenience which is supposed 
to follow from dependence on a trading Company. In all 
similar cases satellite towns ought to have a legal right to 
purchase water in bulk at a fixed price. Unless their in- 
terests are protected, it is inevitable that the local metropolis 
will prefer itself to its neighbours, even if it is not sometimes 
tempted to stint a supply which may perhaps be used for 
purposes of commercial competition. When one or more 
municipalities have been established in London, there can be 
little doubt that they will be empowered to acquire the pro- 
perty of the Water Companies. At some more dis‘ant period 
they will perhaps be able to overcome the difliculties of dis- 
tribution which bafile the present managers. 


There is no dispute as to the superiority of constant service, 
by mains and pipes always charged, to intermittent supply by 
storage in cisterns. ‘The water in the mains is cieaner and 
cooler; and in case of fire it can be used through hydrants, 
without the necessity of pumping. ‘The comparative saving 
of water under constant service wou'd be enormous if only 
consumers and their servants were uniformly honest and 
careful ; but unfortunately it is found that the assumed con- 
dition is the reverse of the actual practice. In the poorer 
districts of London the managing engineers have struggled 
almost in vain against reckless waste of water and habitual 
dishonesty. ‘The children amuse themselves with damaging 
the fittings, which are ultimately purloined by their elders. 
The Chelsea Company some time ago attempted to provide 
constant service for a low district in Westminster, but 
the middle-men or compound house-owners immediately 
sold the cisterns, and then refused to pay the Company for 
the water. In Manchester constant service is facilitated 
by the infrequency of decent arrangements in the smaller 
houses. ‘The inhabitants of Glasgow allow to run to waste 
a far greater quantity of water than they use, and the 
Corporation winks at the irregularity in the hope that the 
overflow may tend to disinfect the filthy ditch which shares 
the name of Clyde with the bcautilul river above and the 
noble estuary below. The squalid districts which, through 
the habits of the residents, offer the greatest impediment to the 
provision of constant service, suffer most universally by the 
unavoidable maintenance of the intermittent system. A 
householder in comfortable circumstances can take care that 
his cistern is tolerably clean, but the water supplied to the 
poor is fouled by storage in unfit receptacles. ‘lhe engineers 
of the Companies are strongly impressed with the suffering 
caused by the unthrifty practices of the population, and by the 
greedy inhumanity of the compound house-owners; but most 
of them doubt whether any attainable supervision would 
render constant service practicable, except with a ruinous 
expenditure of money and water. Mr. Greaves, engineer to 
the East London Company, contrives to provide 25,000 
persons with constant service by the ingenious device of 
limiting the gauge of his pijes by a throttle or dise inter- 
posed between the main and the tap. The remaining orifice 
only allows the passage of 1 pint in a minute, so that, as 
Mr. Greaves observes, the waste is at the worst limited to 
180 gallons a day. Even with this precaution Mr. Greaves 
finds it necessary to practise incessant vigilance; but it 
may be assumed that, as he is extending the system, his 
experiment has on the whole succeeded. ‘There can 
be no doubt that, in common with his colleagues in other 
districts, he would welcome corporate administration if it 
involved additional eflicieacy of control. Unless the owners 
of small houses, with the aid of their tenants, contrived to 
return the majority of a municipal body, it is probable that 
wasteful occupiers would be more afraid of a Corporation than 
‘ofa Company. ‘The change of the mode of distribution, even 


outside of the City, legislation in accordance with the Report 
of the Commission would be premature with regard to dis- 
tribution, as it would be superfluous in respect of supply; 
yet Parliament will probably be required to deal with 
the question before many years have elapsed. When the 
occasion arises, it will be extremely desirable to reconsider 
the expediency of providing works to store a portion of 
the floods of the Thames. The abstraction in dry weather 
of an eighth part of the stream above tideway is a not 
inconsiderable evil; and if the cleanly habits of the upper 
and middle classes gradually extend to the bulk cf the popu- 
lation, the present allowance of water may hereafter be largely 
exceeded. It is important to remember that the point at 
which the salt water meets the inland current depends on 
the stream which reaches Teddington. The impurities 
which are corrected by fresh water are far more noxious 
when they are discharged into salt water; and it was mainly 
because the brine advanced in dry seasons higher up the 
river than in ordinary times, that the smell of the Thames 
became so utterly intolerable nine or ten years ago. The 
sewage has happily since that time been sent to poison 
the less populous neighbourhood of Barking, but it is still 
desirable that the river should consist of fresh water in its 
passage through London. <A small portion of the capital 
which would have been spent in bringing water from Wales or 
Cumberland would suffice to make three or four artificial lakes, 
which might discharge a regulated quantity into the river at 
the driest seasons of the year. An eighth part of the storage 
which Mr. Bateman proposed for his Welsh gathering grounds 
would provide for a hundred days a supply equal to the whole 
amount which is now drawn from the Thames. It would be 
worth while to construct reservoirs of larger capacity for the 
purpose, not only of compensating the river for its loss, but 
also of perceptibly increasing the summer flow. 


THE FEMALE FRANCHISE. 


OKES are now a prohibited ]uxury. Jesting which is not 
convenient has, we all know, been condemned by an 
apostle; but Sr. Pav’s qualification certainly implies that 
there may be a jesiing which is not inconvenient, which is 
thercfore lawful, and may be expedient and even edifying. 
But in the present state of the political mind we are forbidden 
to laugh. Heracuitvs, or the spirit of Heractitus, pervades 
the austere atmosphere of Downing Street, and as Mr. GLap- 
STONE was never by his worst enemies taunted with having 
comm tted an accidental pleasantry, it is no wonder that he has 
forbidden us to utter a joke. There is poor Lord 
who on Tuesday night was seriously called to order for 
his jocosity. If there was any joke in a single word which 
he said, we are as unable as any Scotchman to discover it, 
and at any rate it was the very mildest attempt at jocularity 
on record; without any disrespect to the noble marquis, we 
must remark that, even if what he once said about lunatics, 
and his retort about a balloon, had some point, though we 
hardly know what it was, we are totally unabie to see the fun 


or “ merriment” in it which so dreadfully scandalized the — 


Lorn Cnancettor. To tell such a man as Lord 
that he is no better than “ my lord Birdy,” “a man replete 
“with mocks” and “ wounding flouts”; to tell him of his 
“ sibing spirit” which Rosa.ine goes on to rebuke — 
Whose influence is begot of that loose grace, 
Which shallow laughing hearers give to fvols ; 
is, we should have thought, hard measure for what he said 
about lunatics, did it not come from one of a Cabinet which 
will soon bring in a short Bill to prohibit laughter, at least on 
all subjects submitted to the gravity and wisdom of Parlia- 
ment. We do not dare, therefore, to treat with levity the late 
meeting of the London National Society for promoting Women’s 
Suffiage. As Mr. Morey remarked, the question had 
neaily passed out of the epigrammatic stage, and “ endeavours 
“should now be made to bring men to a more serious {frame 
“of mind.” We own that we are brought to a more serious 
frame of mind. Mrs. Taytor in the chair, and Lord Hovcu- 
TON assuring us that his Oriental experiences had proved 
to him that women in the East had a remarkable capacity for 
government, is enough to repress any tendency to hilarity. 
As sackcloth and xshes are the order of the day, we assist at 
the soirée in Conduit Street without the slightest provocation 
B2 
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to levity. Miss Conse and Miss Fairnrvtr are no laughing 
matter; and we cheerfully acquit Professor Fawcett and even 
Mr. Srvuarr Mit of any capacity for affording amusement. 

If it were possible to believe that the late Conference made 
any mistake, we should say that some of the speakers last 
week argued their cause on a false issue. Lord Hovauton’s 
experience of the beneficent rule of some Begums surely 
might be met by instances the other way, Semiramis might 
be confronted with Tuomyris, and Zenopia and Hypatia 
and Aspasta can easily be met by disagreeable instances of 
avery different sort of female rule. Against Queen ExizaBetu, 
for example, or the present Queen of ENGLAND, suppose 
we were to set the ex-Queen of Sparn. Mr. Sruarr MILL 
again forgot his logic, or rather condescended to a para- 
logism which, considering his audience, was perhaps venial, 
when he argued that he had the good fortune to know many 
ladies much better fitted to exercise the franchise than 
the majority of the men of his acquaintance. It seems not 
quite to prove Mr. Mitt’s point—which is that, sex for 
sex, women are in all respects possessed of the same rights, 
and equal to the same responsibilities and duties, as men—to 
remark that Mrs. SomerviLLE or Mrs. Grore is more intel- 
ligent than the Westminster voters who rejected Mr. MILL. 
Madame De Strait, or Madame Rotanp may have been very 
superior to many members of the Constituent Assembly. 
Whether the horse or the lion is the nobler animal generi- 
cally is a fair question for physiologists; but that question is 
not solved by producing a costermonger’s pony on one side, 
and the free king of the Libyan desert on the other. Women 
of course appreciate the loose argument drawn from pitting 
the claims of the very best women against those of the very 
worst men; and we must do Mr. Mitt the justice to say 
that he does not often condescend to so puerile an argu- 
ment as this. Mrs. Fawcerr at any rate showed a keener 
appreciation of the task which the Conference had before it, 
when she observed that the objection—“ We never heard of 
“ such a thing,” namely, as the equal rights of woman—was 
the real thing they had to grapple with. And this is it:—Mr. 
Mit, in his recent most interesting book on the “ Subjection 
“of Women,” argues the matter on the abstract and @ priori 
ground. He says that all the institutions of the world, as 
regards the inferiority of women, under whatever conditions 
of society and influences of race, religion, climate, and politics, 
are essentially and fundamentally wrong. They are brutal 
in their origin. The consent of mankind in all ages has 
been given to a huge wrong and injustice, vicious from the 
very first. The whole notion of the family, even as it 
has been developed under Christianity or civilization, be- 
cause it involves subordination, is based upon a despotic 
theory, and therefore must be bad. This is his argument from 
the principle of the thing; and then, as regards experience, 
he says that no instances taken from the generic women as 
they are, or ever have been, really touch the question. 
Women have always been more or less subjected and de- 
graded and badly educated ; therefore, if it is objected that 
women, as we know them to be, are unfit to have what they 
ask for, Mr. Mitt tells us this argument is worthless, because 
it is arguing natural capacities or tendencies from specimens 
in an unnatural and debased condition. 

We admit that it is very difficult to touch this argument, 
except by leaving it where it stands. There never was an 
auto-woman; so that after all we are only arguing in the 
dark. Woman in her true condition, and with a fair start, 
never existed. From Eve to Mrs. Fawcett every woman has 
been in an unnatural condition; and, therefore, there is no 
possibility in the case to draw conclusions experimentally. The 
present state of woman is an abuse and a wrong; but then itis 
coeval with the existence of woman. And though it may be 
impossible to refute the assertion that women would have been 
in all respects the equal of men had they always had the 
same chances as men, it is no proof that they would have 
been so to complain that, owing to evil social laws, they never 
have been so. 

But the matter is elevated by Mr. Mitt into still more 
abstract regions of speculation. It is quite curious to observe 
in Mr. MiLu’s most able book how he assumes tacitly, as a 
matter beyond doubt, that—except of course as regards sex— 
there is no essential difference in a psychological and physio- 
logical aspect between man and woman. On the physical 
facts, and the analogy of the lower animals, he says nothing. 
Throughout he assumes the absolute and perfect identity 
of capacities and faculties in the two sexes of the human 
animal. He argues, and the admission is valuable, that in 
the present state of scientific knowledge little can be con- 
cluded for the subjection of women on these grounds. But 


it is easy to retort that as little can be concluded for the 
equality of man and woman; yet this is precisely what Mr, 
MILL assumes, without proof, in every page of his essay, 
Women are in all respects equal to men. Nobody can deny 
it, nobody can dispute it. The fact is axiomatic; whereas 
it happens to be very disputable indeed. We are not going 
to say that in the earliest and prehistoric times, and in the 
primitive condition of society, the solemn inquiry about the 
relative nature and capacity of man and woman was gone 
into and concluded, and that man, having satisfied him- 
self that there was a psychological differentia between the 
sexes, after a fair and full investigation concluded the radical 
and abstract inferiority of woman, and proceeded to hand 
her over to that social and moral inferiority under which 
she has languished from that hour to this. We do not say 
this; we know nothing either about the social compact, or any 
convention of humanity before letters and history began; but. 
we must say that the fact of female inferiority or subjection 
has to be accounted for in some better way than by the assertion 
—for it is the merest assertion—that society in every age and 
clime has been wrong from the very first. Whether there be 
such things as innate ideas, having the fear of metaphysics 
before our eyes, we shall not say; but the argument drawn from 
the common consent of mankind, which Mr. Mix does not 
dispute as a fact, and to him a shameful fact, is not to be set 
aside by merely saying it is wrong. The common consent of 
mankind comes up very nearly to an instinctive notion—a 
great principle—an idea therefore founded probably in the 
constitution of the human animal. Anyhow the assertion, 


if it is a mere assertion, of the abstract generic inferiority of 


women, backed by the consent and testimony of all mankind, 
is as trustworthy as the opposite assertion, which is also a mere 
assertion, of the abstract generic equality, unsupported by 


any proof whatever. An abuse, if it is an abuse, which is 


certainly coincident with the general order of society, civilized 
as well as uncivilized, and only older than history itself, must, 
one would think, have some deeper account, and perhaps justi- 
fication, to produce in the constitution of things, than can be 
got rid of by merely saying that it is an original evil. Anyhow, 
let us perfectly understand what the female movement means. 
The immediate claim is for the Parliamentary suffrage; but 
what is really at issue is the perfect and entire equality of the 
sexes. If a woman may vote for her representative in the 
Legislature, there cannot be a moment’s doubt about the pro- 
priety and justice, and policy too, of allowing her to be a legis- 
lator herself. A woman already votes for parochial officers, and 
therefore, as the law stands at present, she may be overseer 
and perhaps churchwarden. If Mr. Jacos Bricut’s Bill con- 
ferring the municipal franchise on women passes, it is quite cer- 
tain that we ought to have she Town Councillors, Alderwomen, 
and female Mayors. The Ecclesiazuse would be the natural 
development of Female Franchise. No doubt we are a long 
way from this. Rome was not built in a day, nor are the 
world’s opinion and the world’s judgment to be reversed in a 
day. Professor Fawcett and the male orators at the Con- 
ference think that Female Emancipation will be won in their 
time, which shows that they reckon on longevity. The lady 
speakers are more prudent and cautious, and acknowledge 
that a very uphill fight is before them. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON ADMINISTRATION. 


HE Quarterly Review has renewed the attack which was 
commenced in a former number on the English system 

of government. ‘The writer deserves credit for assuming, by 
the use of an ingenious title, the conclusion which he under- 
takes to establish. The advocate of popular or local govern- 
ment who accepts the issue of “ Scientific v. Amateur Ad- 
“ ministration ” will be thought to have allowed judgment to 
go against himself by default. The real question is whether 
the English or the Continental practice is on the whole to 
be preferred; and it is probable that for some time to come 
the universal supremacy of Prefets and of Iaths of different 
degrees will be unpopular in England. Clerks and under- 
secretaries are amongst the most useful members of the com- 
munity, but, in common with other classes, they are subject 
to the temptation of believing in their own unapproachable 
superiority; and in their zeal for skilled administration they 
cannot understand that functions similar to their own are 
every day discharged with equal efficiency by trained servants 
of commercial and corporate bodies. ‘The Post-Office, which 
furnishes their favourite illustration of their unequalled ability 
in organization, although it is creditably conducted, is not more 
efficiently managed than the London and North-Western Rail- 
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way, or the Midland, or the Great Northern. In both kinds 
of establishments the practical skill of managers or permanent 
functionaries is subject to the general control of a Parliamentary 
Minister or a Board of Directors. If the Government had 
constructed the English railways, it would have expended a 
smaller amount of capital; but it would have been far more 
dilatory than private enterprise, and the accommodation which 
it would have afforded would have been comparatively scanty. 
The mere postponement of the construction of necessary rail- 
ways for five or ten years would have cost the community 
more than any waste which has been actually incurred. If 
the Government were at this moment to purchase the rail- 
ways at their value, it could not without loss work them more 
cheaply, more securely, or with more public convenience. 
There would be no additional science employed in the manage- 
ment, except that, if the Quarterly Reviewer had his way, 
a permanent Civil Servant would be substituted for the 
Parliamentary President of the Board of Trade. Wherever 
science, or, in more correct language, special knowledge is 
required, it can always be secured for an adequate con- 
sideration. There is no reason why a railway manager on 
a salary of 3,000/. or 4,000/. a year should understand his 
business less thoroughly than if he received a lower rate of 
remuneration with the title of Government Inspector. 


With a laudable contempt of traditional opinion or preju- 
dice, the Quarterly Reviewer includes in his denunciation the 
ancient institution of Trial by Jury. In civil causes there is 
a growing tendency to withdraw from the cognizance of juries 
the questions which they have been found by practice most 
incompetent to determine; but on simple issues of fact judges 
and lawyers for the most part prefer the amateur decisions of 
juries to the scientific conjectures of judges. The unsatisfac- 
tory working of the new election tribunals has been generally 
attributed to the absence of a jury or of a committee; and, 
but for the impossibility of taking members of Parliament 
down to delinquent boroughs, the combination of the new and 
old systems, by the appointment of a judge to preside over 
a Select Committee, would offer by far the best soiution of 
the difficulties which have so long baffled legislation. The 
Quarterly Reviewer boldly proposes to abolish trial by jury 
in criminal cases, although the English practice has been 
deliberately adopted in modern times by every civilized 
country. It is true that justice is occasionally baffled, although 
the conviction of an innocent person is extraordinarily rare; 
yet prisoners and prosecutors would concur in trusting to 
a jury rather than to a single judge. When a murder has 
been committed, and a man of bad character is found near 
the spot with blood on his clothes and the purse of the 
deceased in his pocket, it is not a scientific question whether 
he deserves to be convicted and hanged. No general 
proposition or syllogism will throw the smallest light on the 
guilt of the accused; but twelve men of ordinary intelli- 
gence, familiar with the habits of the country, and guided, 
if necessary, by an experienced judge, are likely to form the 
soundest opinion which can be practically obtained. The 
abolition of criminal juries is so remote a contingency, that it 
is scarcely worth while to discuss the expediency and efficiency 
of the system. Grand juries may be safely thrown out to 
the advocates of bureaucracy, as an obsolete, utterly useless, 
and occasionally mischievous institution. The unpaid magis- 
tracy will probably be abolished long before juries cease to 
try thieves and murderers. The Quarterly Reviewer fairly 
admits that the magistrates, on the whole, administer justice 
fairly and in accordance with public opinion. Difficult com- 
mercial cases occur for the most part in towns where there 
are stipendiary magistrates, although the City of London still 
forms an exception. Justices of the peace, holding a property 
qualification, and appointed with more or less regard to their 
social position, will probably soon become obnoxious to demo- 
cratic jealousy. ‘There can be no doubt that stipendiary 
magistrates appointed by the Crown would be in all respects 
preferable to justices elected by the ratepayers. The Reviewer 
has some ground for his comments on the vestries and 
municipal bodies which are elected by the lowest class of 
householders to administer the rates; but as the same electors 
choose the members of Parliament who through the Executive 
Government are to appoint scientific administrators, there 
seems to be little hope of improvement. It is probably true 
that popular choice affords no sufficient guarantee of official 
capacity or honesty ; but the evil of general corruption has 
not yet displayed itself in England. 

A large part of the Reviewer's argument is founded on 
the notorious scandals of legislation and of administration in 
America, and especially in the city of New York. The exist- 


ence of a society in which the lowest and most vicious part of 
the community plunders and misgoverns the respectable classes. 
conclusively proves the iniquity of universal suffrage, but not 
the inexpediency of local self-government. Under a less extra- 
vagantly absurd constitution, New York might have honest alder- 
men, learned and reputable judges, and a just system of taxation. 
The thieves who elect police magistrates, and the Irish rabble 
who divide among their favourites the spoils of office, cannot 
for any reasonable purpose be contrasted as amateurs with 
scientific administrators. ‘The members of State Legislatures 
in New York and elsewhere notoriously sell their votes for 
hard money, because they are needy and vulgar men selected 
by unprincipled election managers, acting on behalf of ignorant 
and careless constituencies. The rural population of the 
Northern States has probably attained the highest average 
respectability and intelligence which has yet been reached in 
any country; but there is no upper class, and the passion 
for equality induces voters to prefer even those whom they 
despise to possible competitors who might insult them by 
claiming their respect. Even if political knowledge and 
public spirit were far more widely diffused, unwieldly num- 
bers would alone vitiate an elective system. Constituencies 
numbered by tens of thousands necessarily fall under the con- 
trol of party managers, who in America are generally con- 


spicuous for their dishonesty. The Republican or Democratic 


Committee, by selecting the candidates, practically returns the 
members, who are expected to pay for their seats by distributing 
places to their patrons. It rarely happens that any man is 
selected for a legislative or official appointment in America 
because he is honest and able ; and it 1s a serious disadvantage 
in political contests to possess the character and habits of a 
gentleman. The country prospers because wealth, or the 
power of acquiring wealth, is practically unlimited in pro- 
portion to the population. Both legislative and administrative 
functions are limited in their operation, for the fertility of 
Ohio or of the valley of the Mississippi is wholly unaffected 
by political institutions. The American citizen is indifferent 
to the misdeeds of public functionaries, because he requires 
little of their aid, and because he knows that they have no 
power to oppress him. The frauds and incompetence of the 
collectors have only attracted general notice since the creation 
of a national debt, and the consequent need for a large reve- 
nue. It is not improbable that the Civil Service will sooner 
or later be reformed on the English model; but there is little 


chance of a return to the system of nomination in the case of 


judges. 

The comparative merits of the two rival systems of adminis- 
tration are perhaps more visible in Europe than in America. 
The clerks and permanent functionaries of France, of Prussia, 
and of Austria have not, after long experience, satisfied their 
countrymen of their practical superiority to Parliamentary 
Ministers. The Liberal party in all those countries has long 
been struggling to establish the system which the Quarterly 
Reviewer would abolish in England. M. Rovner, who was 
the model of a scientific administrator, has been displaced 
because the Legislative Body was bent on trying the alterna- 
tive of amateurs. 'The Mayors of Communes, who threatened 
their townsmen with official vengeance if they voted against 
the Emperor, were so far scientific administrators that they 
derived their appointments from the Crown. The Prefects 
and the sub-Prefects, the Judges and the Procureurs, are all 
in the highest degree scientific, and they prove their quality 
when a newspaper makes itself disegreeable to the Govern- 
ment. Ordinary Frenchmen think that through a Ministry 
which depended on a Parliamentary majority they might 
correct some of the most troublesome eccentricities of their 
official rulers. The Liberal majority of the Prussian and 
North-German Parliament, notwithstanding their good will 
to Count Bismark, desire the same object ; and in Austria 
and Italy it has been nominally attained. The purity and 
ability of which the English Civil Service is justly proud 
may perhaps not be altogether unconnected with Parlia- 
mentary control and sovereignty. In a humbler rank the 
courtesy and goodnature of an English railway-guard is 
connected with voluntary enterprise, as the imperious obsti- 
nacy of the corresponding officer in France is the reflection 
of the omnipotent and omnipresent State. An increased con- 
sumption of red tape would be an improvement in America, 
and possibly in one or two departments in England. On the 
Continent, where it has been for generations employed without 
stint, it is for the most part considered the most annoying of 
ligatures. 
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METROPOLITAN TAXATION. 


(CANCsLLons of the Exchequer who are up to their 
work are decidedly rare, and yet the scarcity of the 
article is not due to any lack of oppc ity for acquiring the 
requisite skill. Besides our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proper, we have divers oflicers of State who are called upon on 
occasion to make financial statements, and introduce financial 
Bills. The Indian Minister has to do this annua'ly on rather 
an imposing scale, and even a minor Ministcr like Mr. 
Ayrton gets his chance now and then of airing his financial 
views, and showing his capacity for dealing with weightier 
matters. Somehow or other, these journeymen Chancellors 
do not seem very successful, and we cannot congratulate 
Mr. Ayrton on his exposition of the money affairs of the 
Metropolitan Beard. His Dill may or may not be wise, 
and it certainly has on the face of it some good points 
to recommend it, but the explanations with which it was 
thought advisable to introduce it were remarkabie for the 
absence of information on all the points on which defi- 
nite and clear statement was especially required. in a 
vague sort of way the House was told that the new facili- 
ties for raising money which it was proposed to give to the 
Board woud result in a diminution of ihe burden on the 
taxpayers; but Mr. Ayrton did not condescend to mention 
the avera;e rate at which existing loans had been obtained, 
or the es‘’ma‘ed dividends which it would be necessary to pay 
on the sick to be raised under the new system. ‘I'wo salicnt 
facts came 0.1; on the face of the Bill which point in opposite 
directions, One is, that the Consolidated Fund is intended to 
be relieved by the operation of the Act from the past guarantees 
to which it has become subject and which cost it nothing, and 
that in future the metropolitan district is to bear without assist- 
ance the whole burden of the embe!lishment and improveicnt 
of London properiy so called. ‘This of course by itself would 
reduce the value of metropolitan securities in the market, and 
consequently increuse the charge upon the rates. On the 
other hand, it is proposed to pui the obligations of the Board 
in the more convenient and marketable shape of a regular 
Metropolitan Consolidated Stock, differing oniy from Consols 
in having the security of the metropolis instead of that of the 
nation. Every improvement in the form in which a loan is 
issued tends directly to diminish the rate of interest, and these 
provisions must therefore tend to counteract the enliancement 
of annual charge which the withdrawal of the national guarantee 
must occasion. Whether the net result would be favourable 
or unfavourable to the ratepayer is by no means clear, and we 
are inclined to think that the probabilities are certainly against 
any diminution in the rate of interest. If this shoud be so, 
no one will gain by the Bill. The Treasury, it is true, will 
escape a guarantee which costs it nothing now, and is never 
likely to call for an outlay of a singlg shiling; whi'e the rate- 
payers will be thrown on their own resources, with no other 
aid than a litte improvement in the form of their financial 
machinery, and, as fur as one can see, a considerable stimulus 
to the energies of the Board in the matter of imposing addi- 
tiona! rates. Whether right or wrong in itsclf, the scheme is 
not a boon to the victims of metropolitan rating. At any rate 
Mr. Ayrton did? not venture to specify any definite facts from 
which he could arrive at this consolatory inference. He said 
in an airy sort of way that it was so, and could not but be 
so; but long belore he can aspire to higher financial functions 
he must learn that, in such matters above all others, clear and 
convincing facts ure necessary as the foundation of rose- 
coloured predictions. 


The main idea of the Bill is no doubt the relief of the 
‘Treasury from national guarantees for improvements of the 
metropol's, and this, as Mr. Ayrton plainly pointed out, is 
insisted on as a matter almost of right, rather than on any 
lower ground. If it is right, we suppose that the inhabitants 


consequences, though they may take the form of a shilling or 
even of a half-crown rate. But it is not, to ow minds, so 
clear that it is right. It would be difficult to give any sutis- 
factory reason why the dwellers in Islington or Hampstead, 
Dulwich or Bermondsey, shou'd with the rest of what is 
called the metropolis bear the whole cost of the Thames 
Embankment, to the exclusion of the rest of the coun- 
try. ‘They do this already, with no more than a nominal 
guarantee, very valuable to them, but wholly innocuous 
to the more remote districts of England; and it is doubly 
difficult to sce why an arrangement at once beneficial to 
them and harmless to every one else should be condemned. 
If it is insisted that metropolitan works are purely local 
matters, it is obvious that the chargo should’ be imposed, 


roughly at any rate, in some sort of relation to the distance 
from the spot improved by the outlay. A man who lives in 
or near Westminster is benefited by the Thames Embankment 
ten times as much as one whose residence is in the northern 
or southern snburbs, and whose business never brings him 
within sight of the magnificent quay. The area included 
within the range of metropolitan taxation is so enormous 
that uniform taxation throughout is a grosser injustice to 
the great mass of the ratepayers than a levy on the whole 
country weuld be. It would be less unfair to take a shil- 
ling from a Yorkshireman for the embellishment of London 
than to demand a pound from each unlucky dweller in the 
suburbs. If the purely local principle is sound — and 
there is much to be said on the other side of the question 
—the great bulk of those who suffer by it have a right 
to complain that the local principle is not fairly carried 
out. ‘There is no ground at any rate for saying that the present 
system by which these grcat central works have been charged 
exclusively on the district of the Metropolitan Board, wi.h the 
assistance of a national guarantee which is no burden to any 
one, is at all unfair to the country as compared with the town. 
Nor can we appreciate either the policy or the justice of with- 
drawing the guarantee, as Mr. Ayrron’s Bill in effect pro- 
poses to do What is contemplated is that the Board will 
raise on their own securities money enough to redeem in a few 
years all their guaranteed stock, and that from that time for- 
ward the national credit is not xgain to be invoked to enable 
the metropolis to borrow on easy terms. ‘The change sccms to 
us wholly unca'led for, and by no means fuir, and we are at a 
loss to understand by what considerations it is supposed to be 
recommended, 


The other portion of the scheme by which it is intenced to 
give a more marketable character to the securities of the 
Board is iree from objection, but if the new Metropolitan 
Consols were backed by the guarantee of the nation, they 
wou'd be issued on much better terms without the slightest 
injury io any hum«n being. It is mere doctrinaire nonsense 
to say that if this is done tor London it must equall, be done 
for every provincial town, ‘There are two broad distinctions 
—one, that the ‘Treasury actually does exert, and is intended 
by this Lill to continue to exert, a strict supervision over the 
finance of the mctropolis; and the other, that after all is said, a 
country ean have bus one capital, and may very well lend its 
credit, without any outlay or risk, to make the capital less un- 
worthy ot the nation of which it is the centre. 

Apart from the defects of principle and policy in the Bill, 
the prospect held out is by no means encouraging. It seems 
that an increase of the rate to about fourpence in the pound 
is contemplated as essential to provide for interest, and 
a small sinking fund on expendi.ure already incurred, or 
which must be immediately incurred, together with a small 
annual allowance for current eutlay. Every one must sce 
that the cost of metropolitan works on a large scale has 
by no means come to an end. We have, it is true, two 
bits of embankment faced by a huge expanse of mud which 
neutralizes almost all the benefit to the river itself, and 
many millicns more must be added to the 10,000,000/. 
which Mr. Ayrton treats as the capital of the Metropolitan 
Loan before anything like finality can be thought of. All 
this must mean constantly increasing rates upon one class 
only—namely, the householders who happen to live within a 
certain number of miles of Charing Cross. Sooner or later 
there will be » great murmuring against this taxation, and not 
without reason. If, as the Bill proposes, the Board is to have 
unlimited powers of rating, the burden ought to be thrown 
upon every kind of property within the suffering limits, not 
even excepting those who benefit most by the outlay—the 
great owners of ground-rents, who at present pay nothing. 
We think, too, that the present compromise, by which the 


. . . 

: : | whole country contributes its eredit, as it does to Canadian 
urrounding country must submit to the 

of Lendon end the s 4 % | Railway loans, is by no means too favourable to the Londoners, 


and might well be left untouched by the over-zealous hands of 
Mr. Arion. 


A FRENCH ABBE ON ULTRAMONTANISM. 


approach of the promised (icumenical Council, and the 
openly avowed design of the Ultramontane party to utilize it 
for stereotyping their favourite theories as part and parcel of the 
dogma of the Church, appears to be rousing a chorus of indig- 
nant protest from every Noman Catholic country of Europe. We 
have already called attention to the demonstrations of Spanish and 
German Catholics. There is now lying before us a pamphlet 
trom the pen of a French Canon, the Abbé de Saint-Pol, which, 
under the title of Ulira-Catholicism in England, and taking a 
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— of Archbishop Manning’s on the Centenary and the 
eneral Council as its text, deals with the same subject. The 
writer seems, from his prefatory remarks, to have been guided in 
his special selection of English Ultramontanism by his high esti- 
mate of our national character and policy, and his keen interest 
in the religious movement which he tears will be wrecked on the 
rocks of this “ultra-Catholic” fanaticism. “ The liberal instinct of 
free England directs her in the honourable path of religious 
toleration,” and therefore it is of the last importance to give 
her “a true and just notion of Catholic doctrine, to prove 
that the Church is not the enemy of legitimate liberty, and above 
all to guard against imposing as dogmas theological opinions at 
radical issue with her civil convictions” ; for it will be impossible, 
he rightly surmises, to convince Englishmen of that “ st-ange 
alliance of the most absolute principles with the primciples of 
liberty” which the convert apostles of the new school affect to 
believe in. And “ the most eminent among the friends, disciples, 
and doctors of this school, both trom position and personal qualities, 
is Mgr. Manning, Archbishop of Westminster.” Partly for this 
reason, and partly, it would seem, from indignation at his 
vehement attack on Bossuet and the Gallican Church, the Canon 
has chosen the Archbishop's Pastoral as the peg to hang his 
observations upon. But English Ultramontanism is but the 
microcosm, or rather the concentrated quintessence, of Ultra- 
montanism everywhere else, and no better spokesman of the 

y could be found than Dr. Manning. The pamphl:t is, there- 
fore, in fact acriticism on its characteristic tenets, and, allowing 
for differences of national sentiment and phraseology, it is in 
remarkable accordance with the address of Catholic laymen in the 
diocese of Tréves, which has since been reinforced by a similar 
address to the Archbishop of Cologne, and with the statements 
of Setor de Liao, already noticed in our columns. Such a 
criticism comes with peculiar fitness from an ecclesiastic of what 
was once the Church of Bossuet and the Gallican Liberties, and 
the more so as the hand that wrote the now famous programme 
of Ultramontane policy in the Civilta was the hand of a French 
Jesuit, though the voice that guided its action was a voice from 
Rome. 

After some remarks on Dr. Manning’s attempt to elevate the 
Roman Centenary of 1866 to an importance equal or superior to 
that of a General Council, as introducing a new era in the life of 
the Church, the authcr proceeds to examine the principles which 
he supposes to have been there solemnly «flirmed, and which con- 
stitute the leading ideas of Ultramontanism. The first of these 
is “ the perpetual action of Peter as the source of the unity and 
infallibility of the Church’; on which the Canon observes that 
Christ, the divine Founder of Christianity, is the sole source of 
the unity, the infallibility, and the jurisdiction of His Church, 
which lie exercises through the ministry of the Apostles and their 
successors, of whom Peter and his successors are the chiefs, but no 
more. On the other hand, “the extreme school, of which the 
Archbishop of Westminster makes hiniself the organ and apostle 
in England, cuts the Universal Church in two, so to speak ; it sepa- 
rates the chief from the members, it mutilates the work of Christ, 
and performs a veritable decapitation.” The Archbishop’s next 
point is that Peter received from his Master a special and personal 
gift of stability in faith, that he might always be xble to 
confirm his brethren. Nothing of the kind, replies his critic, 
was aflirmed at the Centenary, and nothing of the kind is true, 
“for who can be ignorant in our days that many successors 
of Peter made terrible shipwreck of this faith?” Any one 
who will take the trouble to read Church history and the 
Acts of Councils will “see the defections and errors of many 
Popes judged and condemned as heretical by these representa- 
tive assemblies of the universal Church.” The Canon might 
have added that no single Father interprets the text about Peter 
in Dr. Manning’s sense. Whether he or his opponent be right as 
to what the bishops meant to aflirm at the Roman Centenary we 
must leave others to determine; but if it be true that the extreme 
section among them drew up “ a thinly disguised address in favour 
of pontifical infallibility,” which was unanimously rejected, they 
can hardly have wished to sanction by a sidewind a tenet which 
they at once repudiated when it was openly put before them. 
Nor can they well have desired to assign a place in “ the supreme 
and infallible teaching of the Church” to the declarations of the 
Encyclical and Syllabus, if these, even on Ultramontane principles, 
do not rise to the dignity of new articles of faith, as the Canon 
asserts, But the Archbishop goes further still. The Encyclical 
and Syllabus, he tells us, will be “the foundation and the light of 
the General Council, and will rule its deliberations, and inspire 
its decrees.” “This,” remarks the writer, “ will be marvellous!” 
One had supposed that Holy Scripture and tradition were the 
foundation of Councils, and that they derived their light and in- 
spiration from the Holy Ghost. Even this is not all. “ Ultramon- 
tunism is simply Catholic Christianity”—an unheard-of principle 
to substitute, replies the Abbé, for the old rule, guod semper, quod 
ulique, quod ab omnibus, if Catholicism means the certain expres- 
sion of revealed truths, while Ultramontanism is nothing at best 
but a theological opinion. Even Bellarmine represents the Papacy 
as an elective and limited monarchy, while Uliramontanism would 
make it an absulute one. ‘To adhere to the creeds of the Church 
is one thing; “the separatist reveries and absolute theories of 
ultra-Catholicism ” are quite another. Moreover, though at fist 
sight it looks like a mere pious exaggeration of devotion to the 
Pope, it will be seen, on closer inspection, to be “revolution in the 
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Church and in society.” On this point the author shall speak 


for himself :— 


L’Ecole ultra-catholique est l’adversaire, inconsciente peut-étre, mais cer- 
tainement tris-réelle, des vrais principes religieux, politiques, sociaux ; 
Vadverssire implacable de toute manifestation lovale ct libre des opinions 
contraires & ses doctrines, et Papotre le plus dévoué de l'absolutisme religieux 
et politique. Aussi, les disciples de cette funeste école se montrent-ils 
toujours a lavant-garde du parti anti-libéral et réactionnaire, approbateurs 
de la compression, défenscurs des mesures restrictives de la liberté du 
citoyen ou du tidéle ; adorateurs de la force coercitive, partisans de théories 
absolucs qui sont la négation de Vordre naturel, des lois et des droits de la 
conscience, des droits et des devoirs de homme et du citoyen; thcéories 
fatales dout la prépondérance, depuis un demi-siécle, a creusé un abime 
immense entre i.glise et la société moderne. 

Oui, nous craignons pas de Puflirmer, Pultra-catholicisme, dégagé des 
fausses apparences, qui en cachent la nature et en dissimulent la portée 
dangercuse ; lultra-catholicisme, réduit & sa plus simple expression, est un 
arscnel de discordes, un foyer de guerre permanente entre la société religieuse 
et la société civile et politique. Pourrait-il cn étre autrement? Si, pour 


| étre catholique réellement orthodoxe, il est nécessaire d’étre, en la pratique 


comme ena théorie, ultramontain sans réserve, il n'est pas un homme ¢clairé, 
quelque peu soucieux de sa dignité @’homme et de citoyen, qui voultt subir 
une condition si huiniliante, et qui ne préférat sortir de l’Eglise pour cher- 
cher dans Vindiflérence religieuse un refuze a sa conscience révoltée. Quel 
homme, doué de quelque raison, préservé des fanatiques suggestions de 
lVesprit de pcrti, voudrait se faire partisan systéme religieux qui nie 
lexistence de Phonme, du citoyen, Pexistence méme du chrétien, pour ne 
reconnaitre d’autre existence légitime que eclle du catholique, ou plutot celle 
de Puitramontain ? 


The organs of the party declare that “there is no basis of civi- 
lization but the Gospel,” forgetting that the Gospel is not the 
negation but the crowning of nature; and, again, that “there is 
no other architect of the social order but the Vicar of Christ,” 
which is a radical denial of the civil, political, social, and natural 
order altogether. It is to assert a system of universal theocracy, 
which no nation or government at this day will for a moment 
consent to acquiesce in, and thus to run the risk of creating a 
schism. 

The Abbé goes on to examine Dr. Manning’s account of Galli- 
canism, Which, he says, still remains in full force in all its truth. 
Gallicanism, the Archbishop had said, is nationalism, and that is 
a rejection of the Gospel. Lis critic replies that this may be 
true of the nationalism of separate Churches, like the Anglican ; 
but that the nationalism which aims at maintaining, within 
proper limits, the independence, the sacred rights, the customs 
and traditions of particular Churches, is good and legitimate, 
and is condemned neither by the Gospel nor by the Church. 
But then, it is added, Gallicanism is a mere modern and transi- 
tory opinion, with no roots in the ancient traditions of the 
Church ; a spurious court theology, condemned by three Popes 
and two Universities, and finally retracted by the very bishops 
who had at tirst approved it. History has never been a strong 
point with Ultramoutane divines, and they generally show their 
discretion by eschewing it. To call Gallicanism a modern and 
transitory phase of purely French opinion, observes the Canon, is 
“ simply to deny the most certain evidence of history, to travesty 
facts, und to betray a more than common ignorance.” What 
is called Gallicanism is as old as Christiauity, and is based on the 
ancient ca. ons and the traditions of the Fathers. If it was an 
invention of Gerson’s, as Archbishop Manning asserts, how comes 
it, asks his criuc, that no whisper of opposition was heard at the 
Gencral Council—he might have said the two Councils—-of which 
Gerson was the life and soul? What is really novel is not Galli- 
canism, but Ultramontanism, which is wholly unknown to Christian 
antiquity, and in flagrant contradiction to the decrees of the Gicu- 
menical Council of Constance, contirmed at the Council of Basle 
during its earlier sessions, when it was universally recognised as cu- 
menical also. History testities that the Church never recognised 
the ope as an absolute monarch ; that Councils, by the admission 
of the most zealous partisans of the Papacy, can depose Popes for 
heresy, and have done so; that the dogmatic decrees of Popes are 
submitted to the examination and revision of Councils, while the 
decrees of Councils have a supreme and absolute authority, and 
cannot be re-examined; and, lastly, that before the quarrel of 
Eugenius 1V, with the Council of Basle, the personal infallibility 
of the Pope was never dreamt of in the Church. Nor is Dr. Man- 
ning happier when he comes to modern history. He says that 
not all the bishops present at the Assembly of 1688 adopted the 
Gullican Articles, tor Ve Brias, Archbishop of Cambrai, resisted — 
a mistake into which he has been led by relying on “ one of those 
unscrupulous historians who do not fear to lie for the greater glory 
of the truth.” The records of the Assembly show that the Ar- 
ticles were unanimously approved by the archbishops and bishops 
present, and that the Archbishop of Cambrai, who had previously 
felt some doubts, avowed himself convinced by the arguments 
adduced, and fully persuaded of the truth of the Articles. We 
need not follow the author through his minute examination of 


the various mistakes into which his opponent has fallen in tracing. 


the course of the controversy about Gallican opinions in France, 
and on which he forms the startling conelusion that they have been 
condemned as schi-maticai and heretical. His summing up has 
a significance beyond that of the particular details in debate :— 


Is not the spirit of system always the source of false science, of intolerance 
and injustice? We are therefore more sorry than surprised at the proceed- 
ings of a school which finds itself forced to reconstruct history ‘on the 
principle of contradiction, in the interests of its absolutist principles, both 
civil and religious, Ultramontanism regards it as a pious werk to accuse 
of heresy and schism those who have the culpable simplicity to remain 
aituched irresistivly to the traditional faith of their fathers, 
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-personal infallibility, they a 
_ testifying respectful deference for the first See. 
- mine has not escaped this fallacious method of reasoning. He 
; finds in the Fathers what he brings to them, instead of cor- | 
, vecting his views by theirs. It is hardly wonderful, therefore, 
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“Two reasons are given in the Pastoral for entering on these 
subjects; first, the importance of preserving among English 
Catholics that high, pure, and true conception of the office 
of the Church and its chief which now happily prevails among 
them—that is, the Ultramontane view—and secondly, the ap- 

roaching General Council. The use of holding a Council is 
indeed far from obvious on this theory. “Tor the ultra- 
Catholic school there necessarily exist évo infallibilities, that of 


‘the Pope and that of the episcopal body,” except that the more 


advanced among them recognise that of the Pope only. Their 


_ usual methods of proof are more convenient than convincing. If 
. they want to prove the absolute sovereignty of the Pope, they 


quote texts from the holy Councils and the doctors of the Church 
which establish his primacy. If they want to demonstrate his 

™ passages from the holy Fathers 
Even Bellar- 


that Dr. Manning should do the:same. Yet these exaggerations 
only tend to render Papal authority constantly more odious to 


. separated communions and less respected by a large number of 


Catholics. To say that “ Councils act by the inspiration of the 


~ head of the Church,” is a radical denial of all independent right 


or action of the bishops whatever. Whether in Council, or out 
of Council, they are neither judges nor even witnesses of the faith, 
but “a simple echo of the thought and word of the Pope.” It 
follows inevitably that General Councils are a supertluity, if not 


- an embarrassment, for the Pope, who can decide as well, and 
therefore better, without their aid. Such a view is indeed in 


the teeth of all Church history, but—so much the worse for the 


. facts. 


The Canon ends by a brief review of Dr. Manning’s programme 


. for the practical work of the approaching Council, which comes to 


affirming “ the supremacy of the supernatural law over the natural,” 
or, in other words, “confiscating the State for the profit of the 
Church.” His own view is that a rational alliance of modern 
societies with the Church should be effected, and he deprecates 
earnestly, in presence of the rationalism of the day, “ the equally 
extreme and not less perilous opinion” which merges reason in 
faith, science in religion, the State in the Church, the natural in 
the supernatural order, imposing absolute and passive obedience, 
and “reducing both individuals and societies to a state of per- 
petual minority.” On the one side stand those who reject all 
authority and all Christianity; on the other, those who will 


- allow no liberty, except for themselves, and would fain establish 


a vast system of universal despotism, declaring any alliance of 


. the Church with modern society impozsible, and demanding of 


it simple abdication. In short, there are those who would have 


' the Church nothing, and those who would have it everything, 


“ Réves trompeurs, vaines espérances,” adds the author, and he hopes 
the Council will dissipate these delusive dreams. The world is 
more Christian than these theorists are ready to admit, and if all 
that is good and true in its principles and institutions is favour- 
ably accepted by the Church, then, and only then, may a sure 
harmony be established between religion and modern society. But 
the further question remains, which the Canon not unnaturally omits 
to discuss, whether the Council will take that view of the situa- 
tion which he advocates in common with so many liberally disposed 
Catholics in his own and other countries, or will suffer itself to be 
inspired by those “ official organs of extreme schools” against 
which he and they are raising an impressive, but perhaps inelfec- 
tual, protest. 


FLATTERY. 


byrne is so delightful as flattery. To hear and believe 
pleasant fictions about oneself is a temptation too seductive 
for weak mortals to resist, as the typical legends of all mytho- 
logies and the private histories of most individuals show; in 
consequence of which, home truths, to one used to ideal por- 
traiture, come like draughts of “ bitter cup” to the dram- 
drinker. And flattery is dram-drinking ; and yet not quite without 
good uses to balance its undeniable evil, if only it be exaggera- 
tion, and not wholly falsehood ; that is, if it assumes us a 
matter of course the presence of virtues potential to the cha- 
racter but not always active, and praises for what might be 
if the person chose to live up to his best. Many a weak brother, 
and weaker sister, and all children, can be heartened into goodness 
by a little bit of judicious praise or flattery, where ponderous 
exhortation and grave reproot would fail; just as a heavily-laden 
horse can be coaxed up-hill when the whip and spur would lead 
to untimely jibbing. If, on the contrary, the flattery is of a 
kind that makes you believe yourself an exceptionally tine fellow 
when you are only “ mean trash "—a king of men when you are 
nothing better or nobler than a moral nigger—making you satis- 
tied with yourself when at your worst, then it is an nee 
evil; it then becomes dram-drinking of a very poisonous kind, 
which sooner or later does for your soul what unlimited blue 
ruin does for your body. But this is what we generally mean 
when we nk of flattery, and this is the kind which Bs got 
such a deservediy bad name with moralists of all ages. 

The flatteries of men to women, and those of women to men, 
are very different in kind and direction. Men flatter women for 
‘what they are—for their beauty, their grace, their sweetness, their 
charmingness in general; while a woman will flatter 8 man for 
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what he does—for his speech in the House last night, of which she 
understands little ; for his book, of which she understands less; or 
for his pleading, of which she understands nothing at all. Not that 
this signifies much on either side. The most unintellectual little 
woman in the world has brains enough to look up in your face 
sweetly, and breathe out saiing tek sounds like “ beautiful— 
charming—so clever,” vaguely sketching the outline of a hymn of 
praise to which your own vanity supplies the versicles. For you 
must have an exceptionally strong head if you can rate the sketch 
at its real value, and see for yourself how utterly meaningless it is, 
You may be the most mystical poet of the day, suggesting to your 
acutest readers grave doubts as to your own power of comprehend- 
ing yourself; or you may be the most subtle metaphysician, to 
follow whom in your labyrinth of reasoning requires perhaps the 
rarest ggder of brains to be met with; but you will nevertheless 
believe any narrow-browed, small-headed woman who tells you in 
a low sweet voice, with a gentle uplifting of her eyes, and a sug- 
gestive curve of the lip, that she has found you both intelligible 
and charming, and that she quite agrees with you, and shares your 
every sentiment. If she further tells you that all her life long she 
has thought in exactly the same way but was wholly unable to 
express herself, and that you have now supplied her want and 
translated into words her vague ideas, and if she says this with a 
reverential kind of effusiveness, you are done for, so far as your 
critical power goes; and should some candid friend, whom she has 
not flattered, tell you with brutal frankness that your bewitching 
little flatterer has neither the brains nor the education to under- 
stand you, you will set him down as a slanderer, spiteful and 
malignant, and call his candour envy, because he has not been so 
lucky as yourself. The most subtle form of flattery is that which 
asks your advice, with the pretence of needing it—your advice, 
particularly—yours above that of all other persons, a3 the wisest, 
best, and most useful to be obtained. This too is a form that 
belongs rather to women in their relations with men, than the 
converse; though sometimes men will pretend to want a woman’s 
advice about their love affairs, and will perhaps make-believe to 
be guided by it. Not unfrequently, however, asking one woman's 
opinion and advice about another is a masked manner of love- 
making on its own account; though sometimes it may be done for 
flattery only, when there are reasons. Of course not all advice- 
asking is flattery ; but when intended only to please and not meant 
to be genuine, it is perhaps one of the most potent instruments of 
the art to be met with. But if seeking advice is the most subtle 
form of flattery, the most intoxicating is that which pretends to 
moral elevation or reform by your influence. The reformation of 
a rake is a work which no woman alive could be found to resist 
if the rake offered it to her as his last chance of salvation; and 
to lead a pretty sinner back to the ways of picturesque virtue by 
his own influence only is a temptation to self-reliance which no 
man could refuse, a flattery which not Diogenes nor Zeno himself 
could see through. The pretensions of any one else would 
be laughed at cruelly enough; but this is one of the things 
where personal experience and critical judgment never go in 
harness together—one of the manifestations of flattery which 
would overcome the calmest, and bewilder the wisest. DPyiests 
of all denominations are especially open to this kind of flat- 
tery; not only from pretty sinners who have gone openly out of 
the right line, but from quite comely and respectable maids and 
matrons, who have lived klamelessly so far as the broad moral dis- 
tinctions go, yet who have not lived the awakened life until 
roused thereunto by this peculiarly favoured minister. It is a 
tremendous trial of a man’s discernment when such {flattery 
is offered to him. How much of this pretended awakening is 
real? How much of this sudden spiritual insight is true, and not 
a mere phrasing, artfully adopted for pleasantness only? These 
are the cases where we most want that famous spear of Ithuriel to 
help us to a right estimate, for they are beyond the power cf 
any ordinary man to determine. But if priests are subject to these 
delusions of flattery on the one hand, they know how to practise 
them on the other. Take away the flattery which, mingled with 
occasional rebuke, forms the great ministerial spur, and both 
Revivalism and Ritualism would flag like flowers without “the 
gentle dews.” Scolded for their faults in dress, for their vanity, 
extravagance, and other feminine vices, are not women also flattered 
as the favourites of heaven and of the Church? Are they not told 
that they are the lilies of the ecclesiastical garden? tho divinely 
appointed missionaries for the preservation of virtue and godly 
truth in the world ? without whom the coarser race of men would 
be given over to incortceivable spiritual evil, to infidelity and all 
immorality. We may be very sure of this, that if humanity, and 
especially feminine humanity, were not flattered as well as 
chastened, clerical influence would not last for a day. 

There is one kind of flattery which is common to both men and 
women, and that is the expressed preference of sex. ‘Thus, when 
men want to flatter women, they say how infinitely they prefer 
their society to that of their own sex; and women will say the 
same to men. Or, if they do not say it, ~~ will act it. Seea 
set of women congregated together without the light of a manly 
countenance among them. ‘They may talk to each other cer- 
tainly ; and one or two will sit away together and discuss their 
private affairs with animation; but the great mass of them are 
only half vitalized while waiting the advent of the men to rouse 
them into life and the desire to please. No man who goes up 
first, and earlier than he was expected, from the dinner-table, can 
fail to see the change which comes over those wearied, limp, in- 
ditlerent-looking faces and figures as soon as he enters the room. 
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ke up the sleeping beauty and 
all her court; and can any one say that this is not flattery of the 
most delightful kind? To be the Pygmalion even for a moment, 
and for the weakest order of soul-giving, is about the greatest 
leasure that a man can know, if he is susceptible to the finer 
Kinds of flattery. Some women, indeed, not only show their pre- 
ference for men, but openly confess it, and confess at the same 
time to a lofty contempt or abhorrence for the society of women. 
These are generally women who are, or have been, beauties, or 
who have literary and intellectual pretensions, or who despise 
babies and contemn housekeeping, and profess themselves unable 
to talk to other women because of their narrowness and stupidity. 
But for the most part they are women who, by their beauty or 
their position, have been used to receive extra attention from 
men, and thus their preference is not flattery so much as e2vi- 
geance. Women who have been in India, or wherever else women 
are in the minority in society, are of this kind; and nothing is 
more amazing to them when they first come home than the atten- 
tions which a certain style of Englishwoman pays to men, 
instead of demanding and receiving attentions from them. These 
are those sweet, humble, caressing women who flatter you with 
every word and look, but whose flattery is nothing but a pretty 
dress put on for show, and taken off when the show is done with. 
Anything will do for an occasion with some people. Why, the 
way in which certain women will caress a child before you is an 
implied flattery, and they know it. If only they would be careful 
to carry these pretty ante-nuptial ways into the home, where 
nothing is to be gained by them but a humdrum husband’s happi- 
ness! But too often the woman whose whole attitude was one of 
flattering devotion before her end was gained, gives up every 
shred of that which she had in such profusion when she has 
attained her object, and lets the home go absolutely bare of that 
which was so beautiful and seductive in the ball-room and the flirting 
corner. Some men, however, want more home flattery to kee 
them tolerably happy and up to the mark than any woman wit 
a soul to be saved by truth can give. Poets and artists are of 
this kind—men who literally live on praise, without which they 
droop and can do nothing. With them it is absolutely necessary 
that the people with whom they are associated should be of 
appreciative and sympathetic natures; but the burden comes 
heavy when they want, as they generally do, so much more 
than this. For, in truth, they want flattery in excess of sym- 
pathy; and if they do not get it they hold themselves as the 
victims of an unkind fate, and fill the world with the echo 
of their woes. This is nine-tenths of the cause why great 
geniuses are so often unhappy in married life. They demand 
more, and more incessant, flattery than can be kept up by one 
woman, unless she has not only an exceptional power of love, 
but also an exceptional power of self-suppression ; they think that 
by virtue of their genius they are entitled to a Benjamin’s mess of 
devotion, double that given to other men; and when they get only 
Judah's share, they cry out that they are ill-used, and make the 
world think them ill-used as well. But though a little home- 
flattery helps the home life immeasurably, and greases the creaking 
domestic wheels more than anything else can, a great deal is just 
the most pernicious thing that can be offered. The belief preva- 
lent in some families that all the very small and commonplace 
members thereof are wonders and greater than any one else—that 
no one is so clever as Harry, no one so pretty as Julia, that Amy’s 
red hair is of a more brilliant gold than can be found elsewhere, 
and Edward's mathematical abilities about equal to Newton’s— 
this belief, nourished and acted on, is sure to turn out an insuffer- 
able collection of prigs and self-conceited damsels, who have to be 
brought down innumerable pegs before they find their own 
level. But we often see this, especially in country places where 
there is not much society to give a standard for comparative 
measurement ; and we know that those fond parents and doting 
relatives are blindly and diligently sowing seeds of bitterness for 
a future harvest of sorrow for their darlings. These young people 
must be made to sufler if vow are to be of any good whatever in the 
world; and finding their level, after the exalted position which they 
have been supposed to fill so long, and being pelted with the 
unsavoury missiles of truth in exchange for all the incense they 
have received, will be suffering enough. But it has to be gone 
through; this being one of the penalties to which the unwisdom 
of love so often subjects us. The flattery met with in society is 
not often very harmful save to coarse or specially simple natures. 
You must be either one or the other to be able to believe it. 
Lady Morgan was perhaps the most unblushing and excessive of 
the tribe of social tlatterers; but that was her engine, the ladder 
by which she did a good part of her climbing. We must not con- 
found with this kind of flattery the impulsive expression of praise 
or love which certain outspoken people indulge in to the last. 
You may as well try to dam up Niagara as to make some folks 
reticent in any direction. And when one of this kind sees any- 
thing that he or she likes, the praise has to come out, with 
superlatives if the creature is prone to exaggeration. But this is 
not flattery ; it is merely want of reticence, and a certain child- 
likeness which lasts with 
understand when they see it, and which subjects its possessor 
to misrepresentation and unfriendly jibes, as soon as his or her 
back is turned, and the explosion of exaggerated praise is discussed 
critically by the uninterested part of the audience. 


He is like the prince whose kiss wo 


some to the end, but which very few | 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH FROM HOME. 


Toe are points in which nature has placed us at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with the lower animals, and their simple 
instinct is in some things a less fallible guide than our reason. A 
brute seldom places itself in what, looked at from its point of view, 
is a false position. Itis true, no doubt, that the intrusion of & 
tramp’s donkey on a patch of clover may expose him to ignominious 
expulsion, but his passing embarrassment springs from restrictions 
arbitrarily imposed on the natural rights of property. The position, 
although artificially false, was x eminently natural. With 
men it is just the reverse; and, partly from the perverted ambition 
that aspires after an unattainable versatility, partly from a 
simulated and audacious unconsciousness that insists on stifling 
all sense of the ridiculous, you find them habitually in situations 
from which the most ordinary common sense ought to have 
warned them away. A train of thought like this is forcibly 
suggested by the spectacle too often presented by the average 


bachelor Englishman abroad, disporting himself in an existence 


alien to his antecedents, among amusements foreign to his cha- 
racter. We have our gifts as a nation, but it must be confessed 
that vices and follies sit but awkwardly on us. The sturdy 
independence of the national nature has its complement in an in- 
adaptability which is all angles when it strives to drape itself in 
foreign graces, A Frenchman is the very opposite of this. He shakes 
as naturally into his place in the society of any foreign Vanity Fair 
as if he had been born and brought up in it. He elbows the very 
natives out of the way, and pushes himself into the place of Master 
of the Ceremonies, and no one dreams of entering a protest against 
what no one feels to be a usurpation. He does the Reseus of the 
place in an utter ignorance of the langu The Frenchman 
carries play into his work, while the Englishman works hard at 
his play; perhaps seldom with effort more sustained than when 
he tries to coerce himself into a dreamy, lotus-eating repose. In 
one way or another the former must get through a 
business, as the aggregate prosperity of his country testifies; 
but his habits—protracted breakfasts in the middle of the fore- 
noon, coffee, chasses, cigars, absinthe—are all so many compromises 
with his natural inclinations, Snap the chain that binds him 
to his trade, and whether for a mere summer holiday or a per- 
manent retreat on his savings, off he flies naturally to revolve in. 
a round of languid pleasures, that are objectless and more or 
less harmless, You tind him the very next morning at one of 
his own eaur or the German ones, for anything you see to the 
contrary, the oldest frequenter of the place, dawdling about it in 
lacquered boots, without a thought beyond the level promenade in 
the valley or the tables and chairs that crowd the precincts of the 
Casino. Asa garcon, or even as a married man when Madame’s. 
back is turned, he takes stock of the fair visitors, darting conquer- 
ing glances at them with an air of innocent rakishness that will 
not be denied, and a self-assurance that the shabbiest clothes 
and the dingiest linen fail to dash. If his stay be prolonged to 
weeks, his most violent exercise will be a drive in the cool of the 
evening under the neighbouring trees; perhaps, if of unusually 
active turn, a single mounted expedition to some more distant 
valley, with a boy to keep a careful eye on his pony’s head. 
Having swaggered his little season, a bowryeois Lauzun or Richi- 
lieu, he goes away at length after an innocent sojourn, unharming 
and unharmed. But all the time there was no impeaching the airs 
he assumed; he can boast fairly of having mastered the situa- 
_ such as it was, and shown himself the right man in the right 
place. 

By way of ee picture, take the roving Englishman in 
Paris ; and we will begin with the language. The Frenchman in Ger- 
many does not know one word of German, nor, if he did, could he 
pronounce a monosyllable of it intelligibly to save his life. But he 


serves himself of his own tongue with such a luxuriance and. 


eloquence of appropriate gesture that he casts the onus of ignorance 
on the native who fails to understand him, overwhelming him with 
confusion. The Englishman knows French words enough to answer 
all ordinary purposes, if he only made the most of them. But then he 
lets them fall over his lips in a hesitating, shame-faced way, while 
his impassive features and inflexible figure refuse the aecompany- 
ing key. He presents himselfat once as an object for contempt and 
pillage to the volatile foreigner. He does not make industry supply 
the absence of instinct, nor take the trouble to acquaint himself 
with the salient features of the strange land he has strayed into. 
Even did not speech and costume alike bewray him, he would 
stand committed by the blunders and hesitation that confess him 
to be utterly abroad. Entering a restaurant, for instance, he re- 
fuses the initiatory courtesy of raising his hat to the dame de 
comptoir, and, besides earning the malevolence of that lady, draws 
all eyes upon him, and proclaims at once his social ignorance. 
Although not altogether a Brillat-Savarin, the chef of his club at 
home regards him as an appreciative critic. Yet here, in his 
evident confusion, he falls helpless into the hands of a designing 


| waiter, who saddles him with costly dishes he does not care for, 


and an extravagant dessert he never eats, and jeers at him and 
his too munificent largess when his back is turned. Or perhaps, 
having learned from Murray that the Café Anglais or the Trois 
Fréres are celebrated houses for breakfast, he astounds the myr- 
midons of these establishments with an order for coffee and 
broiled ham. But ignorance, however gross, is scarcely criminal, 
and a may excuse any display of 
awkwardness. Far less intelligible is the conduct of some of 
our countrymen who aspire, for the few days of their stay in- 
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Paris, to be men about town there. We can understand, if we can- 
not sympathize with, the man who, never in any case sacrificing 
to the Graces, and supremely indifferent to opinion, chooses to pass 
a day in a great capital in shabby shooting-coat and Alpine boots, on 
his way to the mountains with a knapsack. He is clearly slovenly 
or eccentric—a snob, a very superior man, or a savant—and there 
is an end of it. But the courts of the English caravanserais—the 
Louvre, the Grand Hotel, the Hotel Meurice—swarm with a class 
who evidently bestow the most sedulous and misplaced attention 
on their toilets. Were they got up for an afternoon lounge in 
the High Street of the county town where they were quartered, 
nothing could be in better taste than the light-coloured shooting- 
coat, white waistcoat, and substantial double-soled boots, except, 
indeed, that the jewelry overloading the waistcoat and the lemon- 
coloured gloves are out of keeping with a professedly simple 
costume. It seems strange that those who must have more or 
less mixed with people familiar with the world and its ways, 
and who aspire above everything to the reputation of being men 
of the world themselves, should unconsciously proclaim to 
every one, in the most staring of print, their utter ignorance 
of society, courting whenever they can, not only notice, but 
ridicule. Itis a mystery that they should go out of their way 
to display in the Boulevards or the Champs-Elysées a costume 
they would never dream of sporting in Piccadilly or the Park. 
Years ago we saw it, but it was in tic bars of second-rate English 
taverns, or in extravagant caricatures displayed in the windows of 
the Rue Rivoli. Now the majority of travelling English would 
appear to have dressed themselves studiously after those caricatures, 
demonstrating to their prophetic authors that the reality could 
outstrip even their reckless fancy. This season toilets of ihe sort 
seem as popular with aceriain set of men as curtailed petticoats and 
over-feathered hats are with their female companions. Without 
being over sensitive, a man with Parisian friends whose views on 
dress are somewhat formal finds it sometimes a serious thing to 
have his acquaintance claimed by a gentleman dressed like an 
under-keeper endimanché. If you were walking in Pall Mall with 
a dignitary of the Church, you could hardly blame him if he dis- 
engaged himself from your right arm were an acrobat in tights 
and spangles to appropriate your left. Butif it is an absurd sight 
to see these gentlemen affecting the man of fashion of an afternoon, 
it is a painful one to see them of an evening aping the rake in a 
society whose sharp sense of the ridiculous is only chastened 
by its keen appreciation of the practical. If the curiosity of 
a philosophical student of manners chance to lead him into 
the unhallowed precincts of Mabille, “ Que dialle ailait-il faire 
dans cette galére” is the ejaculation that rises to his tongue as he 
meets countryman after countryman in wide-awake and shoot- 
ing-coat. Astonishment begins to be tempered down as he sees 
the number of these who have assembled to keep each other 
in countenance. ‘The Circes of the Garden, tricked out in a 
hideous eccentricity of costume that almost throws into the 
shade the devotees of a Belgravian chapel, even more richly 
coloured than they (as befits an exhibition by gas light), yet with 
all the paint scarcely filling the chasms worn in their features by 
the wear and tear of half-a-dozen seasons—these Circes com- 
pose their faces into a decorous solemnity beyond all praise. Only 
now and then one of them, malicious and unmated, attempts to 
upset the gravity and mar the chance of a move fortunate sister, 
or one of the latter lets her suppressed feelings twinkle to the 
surface in an arch glance or rapid aside to the waiter, as he 
froths the sweet Champagne at fiiteen francs, which the gull she is 

lucking pays for with the air of a prodigal grand seiynewr of the 
His manly foot wili be encased in the thickest of iron- 
heeled boots, and is destined, perhaps before many days are over, 
to tread firmly on the dizzy verge of ice precipices in the High Alps. 
But were it to carry its owner to the summit of the Matterhorn, we 
should say the feat scarcely demanded more courage than this 
visit to the Garden, did he only see himself as others see him 
there, To us the triumph of virtue seems to culminate when 
she succeeds in making vice show itself thoroughly ridiculous ; 
but although he may involuntarily serve a useful end, the situa- 
tion of the sham voué who points the moral does not seem to us 
an enviable one. 

Atter all, to revert from vice to folly, if we humbly own 
the French and Gallicised Russians and Americans to be our 
masters in graceful fooling, we may consvle ourselves with 
looking down upon others in turn. In a season like this, 
when, weather, politics, and poverty have kept strangers in their 
homes, the Germans for once have it all their own way in 
their own wateiing-places, much to the contentment of them- 
selves, and greatly to the dissatisfaction of the hotel-keepers. 
At the Baths of Nassau, the Taunus, and the Black LT orest 
this, year, even an Wnglishman may enjoy a hearty laugh with 
a clear conscience. ‘lhe native women who peacock it on 
the promenades, with their neutral-tinted hair aud complexions, 
amorphous hats, pinched cloaks and poverty-stricken skirts, 
look as if they had just risen from a thirty years’ slumber in 
the crushed head-gear and creased clothes in which they had 
lain down, as if they were still stretching their cramped limbs, 
and had not yet begun to collect their thoughts, far less make 
play with eye or tongue, A single Parisian tvilet, with the 
verve, Vivacity, and vaudeville-poetry of movement of its wearer, 
would rile the self-love that lies more or less profound in every 
female breast, and send them off to despair and the side-walis, 
As it, is, in the happy consciousness of immunity from odious 


compaxisons, they are perlectly natural, aud happy, it may be 


presumed, after a fashion of their own. But to talk of the 
sadness of our English mirth after witnessing a scene like that 
becomes an outrageous absurdity. A French funeral in the 
— swamps of Cayenne must be infinitely more ex- 
ilarating than the fieest Teutonic dissipation at Ems or Baden. 


POLITICAL CONSISTENCY. 


WE are not going to argue the question of Concurrent Endow- 
ment; the phrase has become as tedious as the Compound 
Householder. But the matter of concurrent endowment has been 
made the ground of a charge of inconsistency against Mr. Bright, 
and of course there is plenty of evidence to prove that for many 
years, from his letter to Sir John Gray seventeen years ago, down 
to the introduction of the Inish Church Bill, the President of the 
Board of ‘Trade has advocated the application of the funds of the 
Established Church to a threefold partition among the denomi- 
nations. Even in terms the Duke of Cleveland’s famous amendment 
was anticipated by Mr. Bright. The glebe-house and the ten 
acres of land for the parish priest was Mr. Bright’s plan, and, as 
far as we know, his invention. ‘That he has abandoned this plan is 
certain, and that, from all that is known on the subject, he never 
used his influence in the Cabinet to import it into the Bill, 
may reasonably be concluded. No doubt if the advocates of 
concurrent endowment, or those who voted for the Duke of 
Cleveland’s amendment, urged as a justification of their policy 
that the glebe and ten-acre compromise ought not to be con- 
sidered as so very wild cr unreasonable a suggestion, and ought 
not to be stigmatized as a skulking shift for introducing re-endow- 
ment, seeing that it was the plan of the sworn fve of all religious 
endowments, such a plea is a perfectly fair and legitimate use to 
make of Mr. Biight’s old policy. But it has been used for a further 
purpose. Mr. bright is taunted, sometimes openly, sometimes 
covertly, for being one man in oflice and another out of ofiice ; and 
we get into the old story of inconsistency, political apostacy, and 
all the rest of it. My. Bright’s instance of defection from Mr. 
Bright is not solitary. Nor is the use which is made of it. in 
his tirst letter to Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Earl Russell quoted a 
speech of Mr. Disraeli, “a most remarkable speech,” delivered in 
1844, in which he laid down as the three great requisites for 
the good government of Ireland, “a strong executive, a good ad- 
ministration, and ecclesiastical equality.” ‘To be sure Earl Russell 
excuses Mr. Disraeli for declining, when he had the chance, to 
establish that ecclesiastical equality which he had proclaimed 
to be the talisman by which order would be produced, on the 
ground—a satisfactory one to Earl Russell—that he himself, 
even Earl Russell, was just as culpable. He too, ever Earl 
Russell, had since 1844 tor more than twelve years held impor- 
tant oflices in the Government, and had never even attempted 
—they are his own emphatic words—to carry into elect opinions 
which he had openly and distinctly avowed. ‘That is to say, 
Earl Russell hedges; and at the bottom of his excuse for him- 
self and Mr. Disraeli lurks a great fact. It seems to be this 
—that in politics there is no stern, austere, and immutable set 
of principles; that you may do the first best if you can, but the 
seccnd best as you usually will find yourself forced to do; that 
after all it is policy, not principle, which must be a statesman’s 
pole-star ; that you must steer the ship of the State, not as you 
would, but as you can. Which is very intelligible and compre- 
hensive, and might as well bave been avowed; though, if it had 
been avowed, it would have been inconvenient to quote, as Karl 
Russell goes on to quote, from the very same oration of Mr. Disraeli, 
and to characterize as “sound maxims eloquently expressed,” 
certain sonorous language which must have sounded remarkably 
fine when it was delivered, and which is now at least very amus- 
in, if not instructive, when we remember that the speaker who 
uttered these sound and eloquent maxims has lived to carry 
household sutirage. ‘I do not understand,” said Mr. Disraeli, 
“the new morality of the House of Commons when gentlemen 
say ‘It is extremely desirable to do so and so, but it is so very 
difficult; and then there are prejudices. What are we to do 
against prejudices?’ Why, everything great isdiflicult.” In other 
words, there are two great statesmen of the day committed to 
these two opposite views, illustrated equally by their theory and 
practice—that it is the statesman’s sublime duty always to lead 
the people, and to attempt great tasks, unappalled by difficulties, 
because difficulty is a condition inseparable trom true greatness, 
This is the theory of the thing; and that it is also the statesman’s 
duty, not to lead the people, but to submit to register legislation 
which he distrusts and dislikes, because he cannot see his way to 
oppose or conciliate unreasonable prejudices. 


There can, of course, be no question which of these two con- 
flicting views is practically right, for the very simple reason that 
one of them is only unattainable. It may be right never to mind 
difficulties, but in practice you must mind difficulties. A focl or 
a fanatic is the ouly man who usually does act up to his Fit 
Jjustilia, ruat calum. A wise man sees that it would not be jus- 
tice to compass the falling to pieces of the firmament, political 
or sidereal. And further, this is what every statesman aets 
upon, Myr. Pitt was the nearest approach to the ideal politician 
who did the great thing and the right thing, regardless of conse- 
quences; but then he was backed by a public opinion as un- 
discriminating us, and even more reckless than, fimself ; and 
moreover, on one memorable occasion at least, he did what the 
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Wellingtons and Peels and Russells and Disraelis and Brights have 
done —sacrificed his convictions of the right to his recognition of 
the expedient, and gave up what he knew to be his great duty 
about Emancipation, in deference to the honest obstinacy of the 
Sovereizn. The practical question settles itself. But there 
remains something else to be said. Does it come to this, that all 
the Parliamentary charges of political inconsistency and political 
apostacy and discreditable tergiversation, and the restof it, areal ways 
and in all cases mere talk? Is there no such possible crime as 
political inconsistency? Is one solid virtue of human character 
to be erased from the moral constitution of man—at least of 
political man? Are we never to indulge in the pleasaut pastime 


of holding up Old Self to New Self? This, we believe, depends | 
on circumstances, or rather depends on the man. Nobody, we | 


should imagine, would ever very seriously have attacked the late 
Lord Palmerston for political inconsistency. He would simply 
have laughed at so grave an accusation; and he might well 
have laughed at it. Cutch a weasel asleep; and catch a Palmer- 
ston ever committing himself to an abstract high principle. 
No doubt he could on occasions say such fine siyings as Crvis 
Romanus sum, but then he knew that he was talking nonsense, 
and was not at the trouble of concealing his imperturbable con- 
sciousness of his own nonsense. Lord Palmerston never pre- 
tended to mount the serene heights, and to expatiate in the 
passionless and ethereal regions. IJe never wrote a book, and 
never came out as a tribune of the people. And this is the 
reason why, when charges are made against a statesman of incon- 
sistency between his principles and his practice, they can only be 
urged with any effect when in the course of his career be has had 
the ili luck to deliver himself of a principle. ‘This is why, to take 

rominent instances, inconsistency as urged against Karl Russell, 

fr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, or Mr. Bright, is one thing; as urged 
against Lord Palmerston or Lord Melbourne, quite auvother. A 
taunt which would be very damaging to Aristides amounts to 
very little against Alcibiades. The true practical stat-sman—we 
must admit it—never sets up to be a moral hero, because the 
moral hero makes a very- bad statesman. Mr. Bright is not a 
statesman, and never will be. Having the fear of Mr. Milbank 
before our eyes, and not wishing to be brought to the bar of the 
House, we dare not say that Mr. Gladstone is inferior to an arch- 
angel; but we may say that there have been, and we bope there 
will be, better statesmen. And we may safely say this, because it 
comes to this, that under a certain noble and rigorous standard of 
moral judzment a good statesman must be rather a poor creature, 
Mr. bright perhaps—we should say certainly—is justified in 
abandoning concurrent endowment, in so far as he is Cabinet 
Minister; but not so far as he is Mr. Bright, the austere patriot. 
Mr. Gladstone may be quite right, when ransacking the subtle 
recvsses of that “labyrinthine mind,” to discover that for twelve 

ears he has been in favour of the Deceased Wife's Sister measure ; 
bot to tell us this now distresses some people and agzravates others 
and puzzles everybody. It is disillusionizing; another idol shat- 
tered ; another pillar of confidence tumbled over; another bronze 
statue found to be painted plaster ; another Cesar reduced to Nebu- 
chadnezzar. No doubt for a politician to give up concurrent en- 
dowment, or to give up opposition to such a Bill as Mr. T. 
Chambers’s, is no great thing in itself; but it may be a very great 
thing as regards Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Gladstone have done us wrong, because we took them to be 
very great, first-rate men, and now find them to be good second- 
rate men, much like other folks. Saints and heroes are unpardon- 
able when we find them to be not so very much better than our- 
selves. We perversely hate our gods when we find them out to 
be only excelient logs of wood and lumps of metal. 


No doubt all this helps us on to a great amount of cynicism 
and Sadduceeism. We should almost agree with some modern 
Machiavelli of the future, who would write “A Statesman ”— 
not quite Mr. Taylor’s—and who would gravely lay it down that 
a statesman must never be a great man; must never write books; 
must never commit himself to large, broad, high principles; must 
never be a popular leader; must never commit the fatal mistake 
of being greatly honoured, greatly trusted, greatly revered. Had 
not Mr. Bright been the Birmingham and Manchester hero, 
nobody would have thought much of it because he has given up 
concurrent endowment; had not Mr. Gladstone been the Oxford 
hero, and saint to boot, nobody would have thought much more of 
his altered views about the Irish Establishment than people thought 
of Sir George Grey's altered views. The conversion—or perver- 
sion, or whatever it is—of Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone is 
resented. It may be perfectly sincere ; but it makes their friends 
angry and sore. ‘This is the price that heroes pay for their 
pedestals, and saints for their aureoles, and they must make up 
their minds to the cost. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS, 


We. cannot profess to feel either surprise or regret at the success 
of Lord Carnarvon’s amendment on the University Tests 
Bill. Whether the time for devising a working compromise ou 
behalf of the Colleges is not already past is a question t6 which 
people will give different answers according to their estimate of the 
wisdom of these societies, and of the strength of feeling out of 
doors. But if the House of Lords has any function in the State at 
all, it is only natural that it should suggest something of the kind. 
As regards the Lords, the question is a new one; and, consider- 


ing the extent to which ecclesiastical and academical interests 
are represented among them, if they had simply passed the Bill, 
they would certainly have ben throwing away a chance of making 
better terms for their clients. The debate on Monday betrayed 
considerable misapprehension as to the points really raised by the 
Dill. Lord Morley, Sor example, treated the maintenance of tests 
in Colleges as thouzh it were simply a device for excluding 
Dissente:s from certain educational prizes. As a matter of faet, 
however, the question is, in the first instance simply this—Is 
it desirable that parents should have any guarantee for the 
religions education of their sons? In those Colleges which have 
no other eflective test than the Act of Uniformity—and we under- 
stand that at Oxford there are twelve or so in this condition—it 
is evident that, in the event of this Bill hereafter becoming law, 
parents will no longer have any guarantee of the kind. The 
utmost they will be able to ascertain is the reputed religious creed 
of the actual tutors at the date of their sons’ matriculation. In the 
case of lay-Fellows even tuis may not be very easy; but supposing 
them to have satistied themselves somehow or other upon this 
point, the changes in the composition of the collegiate body are 
often very numerous and very rapid. ‘Two or three of the resi- 
dent Fellows take livings, or resolve to try their fortune at the 
Lar, und the tutorships vacated by them are filled up by others, 
who, for anything the country father knows, may be Comtists or 
Swedenborgians. A Fellowship which involves tuition cannot be re- 
garded simply asaprize. It is an otlice with defined duties attached 
to it, and there is no necessary illiberality in saying that a parti- 
cular religious belief is an indispensable condition of the satislac- 
tory discharge of those duties. It is somewhat suprising that in 
many discussions which have arisen on this subject no one has 
ever thought of ascertaining in which direction the wishes of the 
persons principally concerned really lie. There would be no diffi- 
culty, we imagine, in sending a short statement of the question to 
the parents of all undergraduates whose namesare cn the books of 
any College at Oxford? or Cambiidge at the beginning of next 
October term, with the view of testing whether they are in favour 
of the Bill or not. It does not follow that 1t would be right to 
make their wishes the basis of legislation, but it might be well to 
have a more accurate knowledge of them than there are at present 
any means of obtaining. 

Untortunately this mistaken view of the question has been 
greatly fostered by the action of the Colleges themselves. They 
have taught the world to regard Fellowships simply as prizes for 
past work, and they cannot wonder that the lesson has been 
learned so thoroughly. Ail writers upon University reform as- 
sume that the chance of geting a Fellowship is really the motive 
power of the University system. It is ucedless to say that this 
fact in no way implies ~~ extraordinarily diffused passion for the 
work of education. A Fellowship is valued because in many 
cases it has no duties attached to it. It leaves its holder free to 
fullow any career he likes, it supports him during the years which 
precede success, and, if he has the prudence not to marry, it will 
equally support him during the years which succeed failure. As 
to the worth of the prize there cannot be two opinions. A certain 
number of young men are rewarded every year with a competence 
for life as a reward for having been at the trouble of educating 
themselves thoroughly. We should be sorry to underrate the 
noble self-denial which has led these heroes to cultivate their 
minds when they wight have been exercising their bodies, but 
is it not possible that under the present system the sacrifice is 
slightly overpaid? If men will not read steadily between eighteen 
and two-und-twenty on any more moderate terms than these, would 
the world be very much the worse if they left their reading alone? 
Everywhere else a sinecure is a perfect abomination of desolation 
to a radical reformer. He seizes on it with a grasp of iron, 
worries it without mercy, and refuses altogether to listen to any- 
thing that is said in defence of it. But at Oxford and Cambridge 
the lion becomes a lamb. The purist who denounces a modest 
pension to a retired official shows himself perfectly content with a 
system which gives a man a pension before he has begun to work 
instead of after he has finished work. ‘The inconsistency must, we 
suppose, be attributed to the glamour which everything in the 
shape of a competitive examination has for a certain class of minds. 
It is to them the articulus stantis vel cadentis universitatis; aud, in 
their zealous determination to make Fellowships thoroughly open, 
they have no thought to spare for the question whether it is 
desirable that the revenues of an educational society should be 
spent in maintaining its most distinguished members far away 
from the scene of the eociety’s proper labours. When those 
who give and those who hold Fellowships are alike forgetful of 
the end for which they were orig:nally instituted, it is only natural 
that men who are shut out from standing for them on the ground 
of noncontormity should resent their exclusion as unjust. If a 
Fellowship simply means an annual money allowance tenable for 
life, and capable of being combined with any or no occupation 
whatever, why, it may be pertinently asked, should a religious test 
be maintained ? 

Lord Carnarvon’s suggestion has the merit of explicitly dealing 
with this singular anomaly. He recognises first of all that Fellow- 
ships ought in every ordinary instance to involve academical resi- 
dence and academical work. Ifthis idea were generally entertained, 
much of the contusion which now surrounds the subject would 
disappear. People would come by degrees to see thut the main 
thing to be decided is, what are the qualifications which will best 
enable a Fellow of a College to discharge a Fellow’s duties P Lord 
Carnarvon further distinguishes between different classes of duties, 
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that they should all be teachers. For the work of a student, | 


including under that term all such Professorships as are main- 
tained for scientific rather than educational ends, the fact that a 
man is a member of this or that communion can be no possible re- 
commendation. But for the teacher—understanding by that term, | 


not the lecturer on a particular science whose intercourse with bis | 


—_ begins and ends with the lecture-room, but the half-parental, 

nalf-fraternal relationship which in the quasi-family life of a_ 
College grows up between a good tutor and a willing pupil—it may | 
be a very great recommendation. If all Fellows were bound to 

reside, the whole number would certainly not be required to act as | 
College tutors, and consequently there would be no necessity to | 
demand from the whole number the profession of any parti- | 
cular creed. Lord Carnarvon suggests that about half the | 
existing ante might be detached from the Colleges and | 
held as University Fellowships by men of any or of no religion. | 


‘The remainder, or that percentage of the whole number which | 


are wanted for the work of the Colleges, he would have held | 
on the same tests as at present. All the Fellowships which | 


could properly be viewed as prizes would thus be open without | 


restriction to every member of the University. None would be , 
confined to members of the Church of England which did not | 
carry with them duties which can only be adequately performed | 
by members of the Church of England. 

What chances this suggestion has of being accepted by those 
in whose interest it is made we will not presume to say But it 
seems to us to contain the germ of a possible compromise, supposing 
it to be honestly worked out by the Conservatives of the two Uni- | 
versities. If the latter have any wish to stay the further progress of | 
a Billidentical with, if not more decided than, that just rejected by 
the Lords, they will do well to bear two things in mind. The first is 


‘that, if they want to effect a compromise upon this question, they 


must be at the trouble of framing one for themselves. ‘The | 
Liberal party in the House of Commons may conceivably accept , 
such a proposal, but they certainly will not initiate it. Nor is | 
the passage of the bill through Committee a good opportunity for | 
calling their attention to it for the first time. If the Colleges are | 
prepared by the beginning of next Session to move in the matter, 
they had better do so by introducing a Bill of their own. If such 
2 Bill be really in the nature of a compromise—if, that is, it gives 
as well as takes—and if, above all, it is animated by a pervading 
desire to save the principle of religious education at whatever 
sacrifice of endowments, it is possible that it may meet with 
more approval than at this moment seems likely. The second 
thing to be borne in mind is the extent to which the prin- 
ciple for which the ——— of the Bill contend is prac- 
tically surrendered under the present state of things. It is 
not a pleasant subject, and we do not wish to dwell upon it un- 
necessarily. But the essential immorality of the test system, 


the chances of a compromise. With the Fellowships at every 
College absolutely close to men who have signed that most 
minute of theological confessions, the Thirty-nine Articles, there 
is absolutely no certainty that any one of the Fellows believes or 
professes any religion at all. We can understand good men wish- 
ing to cure this anomaly by some less trenchant process than that 
suggested by the University Tests Bill, but we cannot feel md 


in fighting for the anomaly as it is. 


RUSSELL’S VIEWS OF HISTORY. 

tk? is simple charity and nothing more to give Earl Russell the 

benefit of a doubt as to the accuracy of the report of his speech 
in the House of Lords which appeared in the Times of last Tues- 
day. And charity is in this case borne out by probability. In 
one place it is plain that the same liberty has been taken with a 
sentence of Lord Russell’s which a King’s printer in the seven- 
teenth century took with the seventh commandment. Lord 
Russell is made to say, ‘Many years ago no person could be 
married in this country except according to the forms and cere- 
monies of the Church of England.” Now such was the law 
within Lord Russell’s own memory, and within the memory of 
men many years younger than Lord Russell. We may be sure 
then that Lord Russell, instead of “many years ago,” said—as, 
in fact, another paper reports him to have said—* not many years 
ago.” With this specimen before us we are by no means clear 
how much of the speech belongs to Lord Russell and how much 
to the reporter. Dut one or the other of them has been talking 
in a way which is a good illustration of popular confusions. 
Which of the two it is we do not undertake to say, and, if we 
use the name of Lord Russell as the author of the speech, we 
do so purely ex hypothesi, without in any way ruling that the 
lawful property in the speech as it lies before us may not belong 
to the Jimes reporter. 

We take our first start from the point of the speech in which 
Lord Russell is represented as denouncing Lord Carnarvon’s 
course in moving the previous question as “an unusual and ex- 
traordinary course.” It is unusual and extraordinary to move the 
previous question “in the case of the second reading of a Bill on 
a subject which has for many years been almost constantly under 
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“In the middle ages it was natural perhaps”—we expect that 
we are going to hear something about the Parliamentary proceed. 
ings of the middle ages, “in the middle ages it was natural 

rhaps ” to move the previous question in the case of Bills of this 
Kind, but since the Glorious Revolution of 1688 such a course 
has become unusual and extraordinary. But no, nothing of the 
kind ; we are left quite in the dark as to the natural occasion for 
moving the previous question in the middle ages; we get instead 
a discussion on what was natural for the Roman Catholic Churck 
in the middle ages, a subject which certainly seems to have no 
obvious connexion with the other :— 

In the middle ages it was natural seg ~ that the Roman Catholic 
Church should encroach on territory which did not properly belong to it, 
and at the Reformation it was not unnatural that those who succeeded to 
the power of that Church should in a similar way encroach on the rights of 
the civil power. 

Now if by the Roman Catholic Church we are to understand the 
local Church of Rome, certainly no State or corporation of any 
kind was more in the habit of encroaching on territory that did 
not properly belong to it. To say nothing of Sicily and Bologna 
and Parma, and crowds of other Italian cities and duchies, how 
many times in the course of the debates of this Session have we 
eard how Pope Hadrian the Fourth encroached on territory 
which did not age | belong to him, when he sent forth a 
terrible thundering Bull to disturb the pure and primitive Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland? But we conceive that this cannot be 
the meaning of Lord Russell or of the reporter, for it appears 
that these encroachments of the Roman Catholic Church, and of 
those who succeeded to the powers of that Church, had something 
to do with the internal legislation of England. The speech goes 
on—“ Many years ago”—that is, according to the conjectural 
emendation which we have hazarded, “ not many years ago ”— 

No person could be married in this country except in accordance with 

the forms and ceremonies of the Church of England, and parents could not 
register the births of their children unless they had them baptized, Those 
restrictions were usurpations of the rights of the civil power, and as such 
they have been removed. Marriages can now be solemnizcd both in the places 
of worship of different denominations and by registrars, while registers of births 
are no longer contined to children who are taken to church to be baptized. 
Now, the present restrictions with regard to the Universities appear to me 
to be likewise an interference with the civil rights of the nation, for every 
subject of Her Majesty ought to have the right of the benefits of those in- 
stitutions. 
We are thus driven to guess that by the Roman Catholic Church 
is meant some persons or other who lived in England before 
the Reformation, and this of course starts us again on our old 
chronological problem. Lord Russell is more wary than some 
people, and does not commit himself to a year, hardly to a 
reign, as the date of “the Reformation.” We can at least 
congratulate him on not believing, with the Duke of Rutland, 
that the Reformation happened in the exact year 1371. Lord 
Russell very prudently leaves it open whether the last years of 
Henry the Kighth were before the Reformation or after it. In 
another part of his speech he says “that about twelve of the 
Colleges at Oxford were founded before the Reformation.” That 
“about” is very wary. It leaves it an open question whether 
the special foundation of King Harry himself was founded 
before the Reformation or not. But, whenever the Reforma- 
tion happened, it is plain that, according to Lord Russell, some 
persons did succeed to the power of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and that those persons forthwith began to use that power to 
encroach on the civil power. This is very mysterious indeed. 
So far as the Roman Catholic Church can be said to have existed 
in England, and so far as any persons can be said to have suc- 
ceeded to its power, those persons surely were King Henry him- 
self, his Blessed son, and his Bloody daughter, each of them in 
turn, what nobody else has been since, Supreme Head of the 
Church of England. The puzzle is, how those potentates, blessed 
or otherwise, who surely were each in his or her day themselves 
the civil power, can be said to have encroached on the rights of 
the civil power. 

Our only other guess is, that by the Roman Catholic Church 
is meant the Church of England up to the time at which 
about twelve of the Colleges at Oxford had been founded, and 
that by those who succeeded to its power is meant the Church 
of England since that doubtful point of time. We may con- 
ceive that by those who succeeded to the power of the Roman 
Catholic Church may be specially meant the bishops and other 
persons, clerical and lay, who have exercised ecclesiastical juris- 
diction since this yet unfixed date. These persons, whoever they 
are, seem to be charged’*by Lord Russell with encroaching on the 
rights of the civil power. They are likely enough to have some- 
times done so, as a mandamus from the Court of King’s Bench has 
sometimes been found needful to keep them within the proper 
bounds of their own jurisdiction. But neither is this what is meant 
by Lord Russell or his reporter, for we are directly afterwards 
told what these encroachments on the rights of the civil power 
were. One case of these encroachments was that no person could 
be married in this country except in accordance with the forms 
and ceremonies of the Church of England. Another was that 
pow could not register the births of their children unless they 

ad them baptized. “ These restrictions,” we are expressly told, 
‘were usurpations of the rights of the civil power.” This is most 
mysterious of all. Far be it from us to defend these restrictions, 
but who laid them on? Surely not the Pope or the Bishops or 
the Dean of the Arches, but the King and the Three Estates. 
Whatever the restrictions were, it was the civil power that laid 
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them on, and yet, according to Lord Russell or the reporter, the 
restrictions were usurpations of the rights of the civil power. We 
thus get toa very odd state of things—one in which the civil power 
is guilty of usurpations of its own rights. Does such a case come 
under the rule of “ volenti non fit injuria,” so that the usurpation 
would be practically no usurpation? Or are we to think that the 
civil power “ many years ago,” or “not many years ago,” was in 
the dangerous state of a house divided against itself? Presently 
we are told that the existing restrictions with re to the Uni- 
versities appear to Lord Russell to be likewise “an interference 
with the civil rights of the nation.” The reason given is that 
“every subject of Her Majesty ought to have the right of the 
benefits of these institutions.” Here we get to something a little 
more like a meaning. Instead of “encroaching on the rights of 
the civil power,” we now hear of an “ interference with the civil 
rights of the nation.” But these are two very different things. 
A bad and + oe Act of Parliament may, with a little latitude 
of language, be called an interference with the civil rights of the 
nation. But the worst possible Act of Parliament cannot be called 
an eucroachment on the rights of the civil power, because, being 
an Act of Parliament, it is an act of the civil power, and the civil 
power cannot be said to encroach upon its own rights. 

In all this strange confusion we really suspect that the reporter 
has a ehare as well as the speaker. We can hardly say as much 
for some other parts of the speech. It is wearisome, indeed, to 
hear for the ten thousandth time all the old rigmarole about foun- 
dations before the Reformation and foundations after the Refor- 
mation, as if the Church of England, before some time which 
nobody can fix, was a different body from the Church of England 
after that most uncertain date. Lord Russell tells us, speaking of 
the twelve Colleges or thereabouts founded before “ the Reforma- 
tion, 

That they were intended to be Church of England institutions cannot be 
maintained, for many of the colleges were founded before the Reformation, 
and the rules which their founders laid down are totally inconsistent with 
those which are now observed, while the doctrines now taught are such as 
the founders would have entirely disapproved. 


If Lord Russell knows what a founder of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
or fifteenth century would have done, what he would have ap- 
proved and disapproved, if he had lived in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, he must be endowed with a gift of looking into 
the hearts of men who have been long ago dead, to which we 
cannot at all pretend. We do not know whether Wykeham and 
Chicheley and Waynflete would have acted in a different way 
from that in which Cranmer and Gardiner and Bonner and Thirlby 
really did act. We suspect that the Vicar of Bray, if he had had 
the chance of appearing in medizval times, would have appeared 
in medieval times. But the whole question is nothing to the 
purpose. The Colleges, whether founded before or after this still 
undiscovered date in the sixteenth century, were undoubtedly in- 
tended to be Church of England institutions, and talk about 
“ before the Reformation” and “ after the Reformation” is talk 
which has nothing to do with the matter. The Colleges began 
as exclusively Church of England institutions, because, under 
the circumstances of the times when all—unless we are to except 
Worcester and Downing—were founded, they could not help 
being exclusively Church of England institutions. But this does 
not at all prove that they need for ever remain exclusively Church 
of Enzland institutions, if the wisdom of Parliament thinks fit to 
make them otherwise. It is really the strangest thing in the 
world that people cannot practically understand that Parliament 
has not lost that power of doing whatever it pleases which it has 
possessed and exercised at all earlier times, and that, this power 
existing, we need only debate the inherent justice and expediency 
of any measure without troubling ourselves with the ecclesiastical 
disputes of the days of Henry, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth. 

This sort of talk, strangely common as it is, illustrates the manner 
in which people so often do, in a kind of way, know things, and 
yet do not, even intellectually, act upon their knowledge. It is 
impossible that Lord Russell, it is not likely that even the Times 
reporter, really believes that one Church was pulled down and 
another Church set up in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
They must know that the existing Church of England is, legally 
and historically, the same body of which Magna Charta said 
“Ecclesia Anglicana libera sit.” They must know that through- 
out those years of change the vast mass of the people of England 
went on praying in the same churches and receiving the rites of 
religion at the hands of the same ministers. Some, no doubt, 
thought at any given moment that change had gone too far; 
others thought that change had not gone far enough; but with 
wonderfully few exceptions the whole nation, clergy and laity, 
conformed to the law as it stood at that given moment. A few 
very scrupulous persons on ene side were burned; a few very 
scrupulous persons on the other side were embowelled; but 
the vast majority of this Church and nation went to and fro as it 
was bidden by Act of Parliament. There was no time when the 
existing ecclesiastical revenues were taken from one set of people 
and given to another. The thing never happened. Everybody 
who is not grossly ignorant knows that it never happened, and 
yet nine people out of ten think and talk as if it had happened. 

his confusion of thought, this muddle-headed way of looking at 
things, is as common as it is queer, but Lord Russell at least 
should be above it. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE BILL. 


A LONG controversy has been terminated in the House of 
Commons by the passing through Committee of the Bill 
which consolidates, amends, and makes perpetual the Acts for pre- 
venting the introduction of contagious diseases among cattle. ‘Lhe 
principal discussion which occurred in the Committee turned 
upon the question whether the duty of the Privy Council as to 
cattle coming from foreign countries should be prescribed by the 
Bill, or whether the Privy Council should be allowed to exercise 
discretion. It was phe that strict regulation of the forei 

trade was essential for the protection of the tenant-farmers of the 
United Kingdom, to whom an outbreak of cattle plague would be 
ruinous. It was contended that the traflic in dead meat had increased 
so largely in this country that no hardship could be caused by 
the compulsory slaughter of foreign cattle at the ports of debarka- 
tion. On the other hand, it was said that the proposed restric- 
tions would destroy the forcign trade, and, by diminishing 
supplies, still further enhance the price of meat. By the Bill, 
as settled in Committee, the Privy Council may fram time to time, 
by order, in relation to foreign animals generally, or to foreign 
animals brought from any specified country or place, prohibit the 
landing thereof either generally, or in any specified port, or else- 
where than in some specified port or ports. And further, the 
Privy Council may from time to time, by order, apply to the land- 
ing, either generally, or with specified exceptions, or in some 


specified port, of foreign animals generally, or of foreign animals . 


brought from any specified country or place, certain regula- 
tions contained in a schedule to the Bill, and these alterations 
may be varied from time to time. It was admitted by the 
Government that the agricultural classes entertained a natural 
fear of the recurrence of a frightful plague, while the consumer 
was opposed in his own interest to the introduction of any re- 
strictions on the trade which were not absolutely necessary. In 
the first two quarters of this year, 71,794 head of cattle had been 
imported into this country as agaiust 43,944 during the similar 
age of last year ; while the number of sheep imported had risen 
rom 186,334 to 415,239. That large increase had chiefly arisen 
since the relaxation of the Privy Council’s order in the month of 
February last. Thus it appeared that two interests of great im- 
portance had to be taken into account in dealing with this ques- 
tion, and the restrictions imposed ought to be no greater than 
were demanded by the necessities of the case. There are only 
three ways of dealing with the importation of foreign cattle. 
They may be allowed to come into the country without any re- 
striction whatever, but that is a course which nobody ventures to 
recommend, Again, a rule may be laid down absolutely pro- 
hibiting the importation of any foreign cattle without being 
slaughtered at the ports of arrival. Buteven the representatives 
of the agricultural interest in the House did not propose this ex- 
treme measure. It only remains, therefore, to place the regula- 
tion of foreign importations more or less in the discretion of the 
Government. The proposal embodied in the Bill was that it 
should be the duty of the Government, on their own respon- 
sibility, if they had reason to believe that the cattle plague existed 
in any country, to stop the importation from that country 
altogether; and further, if they thought that there would be 
any danger in cattle coming in and being allowed a free transit in 
this country, it should be open to them to prohibit such free 
transit, and to oblige these cattle to be slaughtered at the port of 
entry. It was strongly urged that the only prudent course would 
be to allow large discretion to the Government, and hold them re- 
sponsible for the use ofit. ‘The plan of the Government is to admit 
cattle free from all restrictions from countries possessing a clean 
bill of health; to exercise their own vigilance as to cattle coming 
from suspected countries; and to prohibit importation from 
countries where, in their opinion, disease exists It is satisfactory 
to learn that the means possessed by the Privy Council of obtain- 
ing information as to the sanitary state of foreign cattle are con- 
sidered to be very good. 

Another portion of the Bill is intended to carry into effect an 
agreement which has been entered into between the Government 
and the Corporation of the City of London, under which that 
body has undertaken to provide a foreign cattle market. It is 
enacted that if the Corporation do not before January 1, 1872, 
= aged and open for public use a market for the purposes of the 

ill, to the satisfaction of the Privy Council, they shall cease to 
be the local authority of the metropolis under the Bill, and a 
market for the purposes of the Bill may be established by the local 
authority that may succeed them, which, as we understand, would 
be the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

An attempt is made by the Bill to mitigate the suffering which 
is undergone by cattle travelling by railway. It is required that 
every Railway Company shall make provision, to the satisfaction of 
the Privy Council, for the supply of water and food to animals 
carried by the Company. The supply is to be forthcoming on the 
request of the consignor of any animal carried, or of the person 
in charge of it, at such stations as the Privy Council may direct; 
and if such request is not made, so that the animal remains with- 
out a supply of water for thirty consecutive hours, the consignor 
and the person in charge of the animal shall be deemed guilty of 
an offence against the Act. If this Bill is passed as it now 
stands, the words “ remain without a supply of water” will doubt- 
less be construed in criminal Courts with due regard to the indis- 
pensable maxim that one man may take a beast to water, but two 
cannot make it drink. The Bill requires both water and food 
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to be provided, but only the non-supply of water is made penal. 
Mr. Forster states, as the result of his inquiry, that cattle 
can travel without suffering from the deprivation of food and 
water longer than has been generally supposed ; but it is suggested, 
on the other hand, that cattle sutler so much in travelling that 
they would probably refuse food and water if offered to them 
during the journey. Tlowever, the clause is likely to become law, 
and the Society tor the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals may be 
trusted to enforce it as far as possible. It was admitted during 
the discussion that the privations of cattle on board some lines of 
steamers were much greater than on railways, and a clause is to 
be introduced into the Bill giving power to the Privy Council to 
make provision for the case of steamers. 

It has been frequently contended that the cattle plague was a 
national calamity, and that compensation for slanghtered animals 
ought to be coutributed by the country at large, and not by par- 
ticular localities. It has been proposed that a system of insurance 
should be adopted for raising money for compensation, or, failing 
this, that recourse should be had to a charge on the whole country. 
The total amount of compensation payable up to the present time 
is stated to be 800,000l., and one third of this sum falls upon the 
single county of Chester. A further grievance is that boroughs 
which have not separate Courts of Quarter Sessions were made by 
the previous Acts liable to contribute in respect of the counties in 
which they are locally situate, although these boroughs were 
almost exciusively consumers and not producers of meat, cheese, 
and butter. It was answered on the part cf Government, that it was 
true that the expenses caused by the cattle plague bad not been 
paid according to principles of perfect equality, but the same 
might be said of any other tax. With regard to Cheshire, every- 
body must regret to hear how much the farmers of that county 
sullered by the cattle plague; but that was a matter of the 
past, which could not ativet a Bill which designed to male pro- 
vision for the future. It is gratifying to learn that where pounds 
were required to pay compensation in the past, it is hoped that 
pence will be sufficient in the future. The proposal for a system 
of insurance by levying a tax of 1s. per head of cattle is objected 
to by the Government because the amount thus raised would be 


anuch larger than is likely to be required. ‘The proposal for a general 


rate is answered by the familiar argument that where there is 
local management there must be local taxation as the only 
check upon profuse expenditure. Mr. Henley supported the 
Government by urging that if the principle of a national rate 
were adopted for this purpose, it must apply also to the 
relief of the poor and several other matters; und this argu- 
ment prevailed. The Bill provides that the expenditure of a local 
authority in compensation for animals slaughtered shall be de- 
frayed out of the local rate, which means, generally speaking, the 
county or borough rate. But when the expenditure of a local 
authority for a year exceeds ninepence in the pound on the rate- 
able value of the property in the district, the principle of a rate 
in aid is to be applied. This rate in aid will be imposed by the 
Poor- Law Board on the adjoining districts. Thus a county which 
suffers heavily by cattle plague will be helped to bear the burden 
by the counties which adjoin it, and by the boroughs which are 
situate within it. A borough which suffers heavily will be 
helped by the county or counties which survound it. 

This Lill passed through Committee amid general expressions 
of satisfaction at the near approach to completion of a liborious 
but necessary task. If we look to the debate which arose on the 
second reading of the Bill, we shall see that the differences of 
opinion which then appeared have been considerably mitigated by 
common sense and mutual concession in the proceedings of the 
Committee. It appears, from statistics quoted in the House, that 
the foreign supply of meat was in 1867 less than tive per cent. of 
the total consumption of the United Kingdom. It follows that 
any outbreak of disease will soon destroy tar more of home-bred 
cattle tian can be supplied from abroad. But, on the other 
hand, the foreign supply tends constantly to increase, and it would 
never do to attempt to limit the supplies that come to the markets 
ot our towns for the supposed benetit of the country. Levislation 
in that spirit might easily produce results more disastrous even 
than the cattle plague. It is to be hoped that the powers given 
to the Privy Council by this Bill will be found as effectual as 
is promised for preveuting future outbreaks of this desolating 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


ETWEEN the revival of Za Gazza Lada and the production 
of the eagerly looked for Hamdet nothing worthy of note 
occurred. Fresh performances of Z/ Trovatore, the ZLuyuenots— 
with Madlle. Sinico, vice Madlle. Ilma di Murska, as the Queen, 
Signor Tagliatico, vice Mr. Santley, as St. Bris, and a minor altera- 
tion or two (no improvements in any case)—the irrepressible 
aust, and the happily perennial Barbiere, may surely pass without 
comment, if although not without a protest that the subscribers 
have been compelled to listen to these masterpieces somewhat 
oftener of late than was in all probability welcome to the large 
majority. 

At length came ZZamlet, which might be almost dismissed in a 
sentence—as a new triumph for Madile. Christine Nilsson, and a 
new sign of the rapid progress Mr. Santley is making as an actor. 
Not a few of our contemporaries, however, were sutliciently 
industrious to write long and elaborate notices of this singularly 


pretentious and for the greater part as singularly feeble opera— 
an opera in which a Frenchman, possessing a certain amount of 
musical capacity, has chiefly been able to show how super- 
ficially he understands, and yet how eager is his desire to fol- 
low in the footsteps of, that subtle though hopelessly mistaken 
preacher, Herr Richard Wagner. ‘True, in several instances their 
articles were ushered in by lengthy preambles about the desecra- 
tion of Shakspeare, about the profanity of MM. Barbier and Carré 
in meddling with one of the sublimest inspirations of the greatest 
of all poets (whom, as an Englishman, it was impossible for 
Frenchmen to comprehend), and about the absurdity of a French 
composer endeavouring to set even the faintest reflex of tho 
Shakspearian text to appropriate music. And yet, after all, the 
snperior difliculty of manipulating Ham/et borne in mind, MM, 
Rurbier and Carré have done their work quite as skilfully as when 
engaged in a similar task for M. Gounod, whose 2tomco ct Julicite 
is almost as weak an example of the Wagnerian precepts as JZamict 
itsel{—with the proviso that bond fide French tunes are less plen- 
tiful in the latter than in the former, which may be accounted for 
by the fact that M. Gounod is a readier if not a more novel manu- 
fucturer of rhythmical melody than M. Thomas. That MM. 
Barbier and Carré prepared their “ libretto” by the aid of 
a lrench translation is as easy to see as it is easy to believe 
that M. Thomas has never read the Z/amlet of Shakspearo. At 
the same time, they may cite precedents without number, 
among the most illustrious being certain operas by Gluck, the 
books of which were compiled, not from the originals, but from 
translations, or imitations, of the tragedies of Euripides. Just as 
the Mcdea of Euripides was afterwards diluted for Cherubini, the 
Qdipus of Sophocles had been similarly treated on behalf of 
Sacchini, whose countryman, Piccini, like many other Italians on 
various occasions, found materials second-hand in the classics, 
ancient and modern. How Altieri has been ransacked by Italian 
composers it is unnecessary to say; nor how many metamorphoses 
Shakspeare has undergone for the convenience of Italian, German, 
and l’rench musicians, from the time of Zingarelli’s adaptation of 
Romeo and Juliet down to that of M. Gounod’s recent version of 
the same tragedy. ‘he question lies in a nutshell. It it is lawful 
to draw upon the classic masterpieces, MM. Barbier and Carré 
committed no unpardonable sin in making an opera-book out 
of ZZamlet—M. ‘Yoomas having already, in laid hands 
upon Gocthe’s Wilhelm Meister, and with more questionable 
tuste set to music a miserable hash from Shakspeare, under 
the title of Un Songe dune Nut dLté, in which Eliza- 
beth, his Queen and patron, Sir John Falstaff, his creation, 
and the immortal bard himself, figure in the most grotesque 
menner among the dramatis persone. In LHamlet, at least, 
the authors have endeavoured to fashion their plan in such 
a manner as to give the main situations in tolerably faithful suc- 
ceszion. ‘hus we have seven tableaux. In the first, Claudius 
crowns Gertrude ; in the second, the meeting takes place between 
Ilamlet and his father’s spirit; in the third, we have the interview 
during which Llamlet’s feigned indifference rouses the suspicions 
of the King and Queen, and contirms the despair of Ophelia; in 
the fourth, the plasers and the play ; in the fifth, the scene between 
Hamlet and his mother, the comparison of the portraits of father 
and uncle, and the final interposition of the Ghost ; in the sixth, the 
madness and death of Ophelia; and in the seventh, the cemetery, 
with the defiance of Laertes over the grave, followed by the death of 
the King at the hands of Lamlet, who, in agreement with a French 
version by Dumas the elder and his accomplice, Paul Meurice, is 
declared King of Denmark—the Queen, Laertes, and Polonius all 
surviving, the first to expiate her sins by penitence, the others to 
become courtiers in the new court. ‘The most pointed departures 
from the Lnglish tragedy—of which we need scarcely add how little 
more than a skeleton is offered—are, first, in the fact that in con- 
sequence of Hamlet’s not killing Polonius we are afforded no sufli- 
cient explanation of Ophelia’s subsequent conduct; and secondly, 
thatthe scene of Ophelia’s death, which in the tragedy is described 
by the Queen in the well-known passage, 
There is a willow grows aslant a brook 
That shows his hour leaves in the glassy stream, &e. 

is in the opera visibly presented; so that the success of Hamlet, 
here, no less than at Paris and elsewhere, depends exclusively 
upon a scene not to be met with in the original play. Hamlet, 
moreover, suspects Polonius of having been an accomplice in the 
crime upon which the entire plot is made to hang; and with 
this his strange and cruel behaviour to Ophelia is connected 
by inuendo, a modification that, while derogating from the no- 
bility of the Prince gf Denmark, transforms—as a contemporary 
has observed—*‘ an instance of sublime self-denial into common- 
place resentment against an innocent person.” But enough has 
been said of the libretto, Let us brieily consider the music. 

In those more serious parts of the opera, which it might have 
been expected would inspire the musician with the lottiest ideas, 
Mr. Thomas fails to impress us with a sense of his power. Thus 
the interview with the Ghost (Scene II.) results at the best in @ 
caput mortuum; while the still more interesting scene between 
Hamlet and Gertiude, a flash here and there excepted, is almost 
equally destitute of high musical interest. ‘The idea of making 
the Ghost deliver all his ponderous sentences in monotone was g 
enough ; but it is carried out in so strained and artiticial a manver, 
that it produces no such solemn efiect as might have been au- 
ticipated. In short, music without plan is no music at all; and 
if music is to he the accepted medium of expression, it must be as 
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consistent in its method of expression as any other art. Great 
stress has been laid upon the extraordinary excellence of the 
orchestration in these particular parts of the opera, and the no less 
extraordinary variety of figures in the accompaniments; but inde- 

endently of the fact that we are unable to see the remarkable 
merit of M. Thomas’ orchestration, which seems to us,as a rule, 
cumbrous and patchy, the mere device of giving to each division of 
a scene a certain instrumental figure to characterize it, amounts to 
nothing unless that figure is fully developed, and each section 
thereby made to form an organic whole—as, for example, in the 
first finale of Mozart's Nozze di F'iyaro, which, besides being amply 
developed with every division, is infinitely more faithful to the 
dramatic situations than anything to be cited in Hamlet. We say 
it regretfully with reference to a work so much vaunted by cer- 
tain authorities; but truth and respect for genuine art alike 
compel us to insist that wherever in ZZamlet the composer has 
attempted to soar, he is lost in what Herr Wagner, speaking 
about the later music of Robert Schumann, quaintly and not in- 
aptly terms a “bombastic flatness.” How unlike the real mas- 
ters, Who could rise with the situation, and the higher the calls 
upon them the more readily were inspired! M, ‘Thomas labours 
hard to seem profound, but does not succeed. In the lighter 
portions of his work we tind him the Thomas of old, the 
Thomas of the Double Echelle, the Caid, the Songe Tune Nuit 
ad Lié, &e.—no deeper than some mountain-streams in August, but 
with a kind of sheen and sparkle that attract attention. Some 
severe critics, in extenuation of his other shortcomings, will have 
it that M. ‘Thomas has treated the character of Ophelia with an 
unmistakeably poetical grasp and completeness. We cannot join 
in this opinion. On the contrary, we are forced to speculate (with 
sorrow that it can never be put to the proof) upon what Mendet- 
ssohn would have done with the same character—upon what an 
ethereal grace and tenderness he would have thrown around it! 
The phrase in which Hamlet declares the inviolability of his love, 
« Neya se vuoi la luce ” (a free parody of ‘ Doubt thou the stars are 
fire,” &c.) and which Ophelia recalls just before she involuntarily 
drowns herself, might have been imagined by almost any French 
composer possessed of more or less sentiment. Tiler first and, 
indeed, only soliloguy—where, by the tones of her voice, employed 
in reading aloud an ancient legend, Ophelia vainly strives to lure 
her “ tassel-gentle back again ’—begins with a melody both 

uaint and charming, but no more apparently the composition of 

. Ambroise Thomas than the Swedish air, the gem of that 
scene which is also the gem of the opera. Tlad M. Thomas 
written this last-named scene, and nothing else—always pro- 
viding that he met with a Christine Nilsson to interpret it— 
his name wou!d have been bruited as the composer of one of 
the most picturesque and admirable lyric passages in existence. 
Nothing can be more catching in its way than the opening tune, in 
waltz measure ; and this is so well contrasted with the plaintive 
Swedish melody, “ Bianca e bionda,” when the distraught maiden 
addresses the invisible Siren—the interpolation of which was no 
less happy than that of the “ Last Rose of Summer” in M. Flotow’s 
Martha—as to afford the composer opportunities for unaccustomed 
variety of effect. M. Thomas, it must be adinitted, has made 
excellent use of the chance thus afforded him; and though 
his harn.onization of the Swedish air is not original, but chieily 
borrowed from a part-song familiar to collectors of national 
melodies, his conduct of the entire scene is masterly. Both 
the fitful gaiety aud deep melancholy of Ophelia find apt means 
for musical utterance; and the whole hangs so well together 
that it is scarcely possible to find fault with any part of it. 
The termination, when Ophelia is borne, unconsciously, down the 
stream, uttering wild snatches of tune, while the plaintive Swedish 
melody is breathed with shut lips, behind the scenes, by the 
chorus, supposed to represent the sirens who draw the hapless 
maiden to her fate, is in every sense exquisite. In this scene, we 
repeat, lies the secret of the success of an opera which, however 
spectacular splendour may have held it up for a season or two in 
Paris, would never—for reasons we are not called upon to state 
again—have had a chance of taking hold of the London public. 
And once more, let us insist, that it owes the greater part of the 
impression it has created, abroad no less than at home, to the 
inimitable performance of Madlle. Nilsson. So ideal an Ophelia 
has sechabey not been seen till now apon the stage. It is almost 
impossible to dream of anything more irresistibly fascinating than 
the appearance, and general deportment, more absolutely perlect 
than the vocal execution, of this accomplished lady—as a singer 
another Jenny Lind, as an actress something beyond anything that 
Jenny Lind, in the height of her popularity, attained. With this 
striking tubleau—the 6th of MM. Barbier and Carré—the 
Italian version of Hamilct at the Royal Italian Opera now closes; 
and we can cheerfully dispense with the remainder, which, after 
it, would have had little interest, which was presented in a greatly 
abridged form on the first occasion, and which has been wholly 
superseded since. 

Mr.Santley deserves almost as much credit for his impersonation 
of Hamlet as Madlle. Nilsson for hers of Ophelia. A more uphill, 
ungrateful part was never perhaps undertaken by a dramatic 
Singer. Even the “ Bacchanalian ” with which Hamlet enlivens 
the players (instead of edifying them with the well-known piece 
of advice) is but a heavy piece of work—such a piece of work 
as would not have greatly shone in one of those comic operas 
which are the more natural and congenial element of M. Thomas. 
Mr, Sautley, however, sings it to perfection, as, indeed, he does all 
the music set down for him, while his histzionic conception and 


realization of the character (as MM. Barbier and Carré have 
moulded it) have advanced him still another step in public estima- 
tion. The other parts are less well sustained. Gertrude, the Queen, 
which was at first assigned to Madlle. Tietjens, who declined it 
for reasons only known to herself, is ill-suited to Madlle. Sinico ; 
Signor Bagagivlo is the heaviest of bad kings; and the spectre 
of the good king could hardly have found a more unsuitable 
representative than Signor Ciampi. Of the rest we need not 
speak. Though, as we are inclined to believe, prepared somewhat 
hastily, the opera is well put upon the stage; and Signor Arditi 
(happily), the conductor, deserves warm praise for the admirable 
execution of the choral and orchestral music, which he was mainly 
instrumental in obtaining, and which is said to have astonished 
M. Thomas himself, accustomed in Paris to rehearsals without 
stint, as much as the first performances of L’ Etoile du Nord and 
Dinorah, after two full rehearsals, under Sir Michael Costa, 
astonished the late Meyerbeer. That Z/amlet is a success may be 
assumed from the many times it has been played; but in the 
absence of Madlle. Nilsson we very much doubt whether it would 
have outlived a couple of trials—in London at any rate. 

The revival of Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, which (with the interven- 
tion of more “ Lucias,” “ Barbieres,” “ Fausts,” &c.) followed the 
production of JZamilct, was interesting, inasmuch as Dinorah, 
Corentino, and Hoel were represented by Madame Adelina Patti, 
Signor Gardoni and Mr. Santley. Madame Patti, as far back as 
1862, proved herself the best Dinorah that either the French or 
Italian stage had thitherto witnessed; and the interval having 
matured her then remarkable promise into something as near 
perfection as can well be imagined, it is superfluous to say that 
she has not gone back. Signor Gardoni was the first Corentino 
at Covent Garden, when the Italian version of Ze Pardon de 
Plérmel was produced (with Madame Miolan-Carvalho and Signor 
Graziani), under Meyerbeer’s immediate supervision (1859); and 
in the part of Hoel Mr. Santley made his début as a dramatic 
singer, during the autumn of that year, when Miss Louisa Pyne 
and the late Mr, W. Harrison gave English Opera at the same 
theatre. What Mr. Santley’s Hoel was and what it is now may 
best be measured by what Mr. Santley himself was then and 
what heisnow. Ten years with him have worked wonders. An 
absolute tyro has ripened into a practised artist. Thus we have 
Meyerbeer's delightful pastoral opera thoroughly well represented 
in so far as the three chief characters are concerned—as well, 
indeed, as could be desired. Madille. Scalchi 1s not by any means 
equal to some of her predecessors as the principal Goatherd; but 
the minor parts are all adequately filled, and the delicately- 
woven orchestral accompaniments, under Signor Arditi’s direc- 
tion, are faultlessly played This, with the mdse en scéne, always 
so eilective at Covent Garden, may readily explain why the three 
performances of Dinorah, late as they came, were among the most 
eilective and welcome of the season. As Maria, in La Figlia del 
Reggimento (after more “ Hamlets,” “ Lucias,” “ Don Giovannis,” 
and “ kausts”), Madame Patti renewed her triumph of last year. 
We need not recur to her sprightly and admirable impersonation 
of the Vivanditre, which preserves all its old charm; and we can 
only regret that such a Maria is not surrounded by worthier 
companions than those to whom the other characters are allotted. 
Nevertheless, “ Ciascun lo dice,” the ‘ Rataplan,” and the Lesson 
scene produce the same eflect as ever; and the lively music of 
Donizetti's prettiest, perhaps best, French opera, is heard with 
the same hearty enjoyment. 

We have had no Lvcile du Nord and no Oielo—which does not 
say much for the faith of a coalition management; but we have 
had two performances of the J’rophéte, in which Madlle. Tietjens, 
for the first time, essayed the character of Fides. Let us ho 
that it may also be the last; for, wonderfully clever and versatile 
as this lady is, she cannot afford to imperil her maguilicent voice, 
which she unquestionably does in forcing it to labour so ungrate- 
ful. At the first representation of the Prophéte Signor Mongini 

layed Jean of Leyden, at the second (the other night) Signor 
Tamberlik. The part is not ai all suited to Signor Mongiui, but it 
is one of those in which the public have long been accustomed to 
hear and applaud Signor Tamberlik, to whom (as also to Signor 
Mongini) 1t would have been juster to assign it exclusively. 
Signor Mongini has done excellent service this season, and his 
many admirers would have much preferred seeing him take his 
leave in one of those characters to which he is indebted for his 
fairly earned renown. On both occasions the always efficient 
Madlle. Sinico—who only lacks that indefinable something to 
make her more than she is in the absence of which she must 
be content to remain a first-class “ comprimaria””—played Bertha. 
In general respects these performances of Meyerbeer’s great work 
were the most unsatisfactory remembered at Covent Garden. 

We can merely state that in Ztiyoleio—which had been already 
given (with Madlle. Vanzini) this season—Madame Adelina Patti 
udded one more to her successes, and proved herself the best singing 
Gilda since Madame Bosio, and incomparably the best acting Gilda 
we haveseen. Of Mr. Santley’s Rigoletto we spoke in eulogistic 
terms last year, when he first essayed the character, at Her 
Majesty's Opera, Diury Lane. If possible, it has improved. 
Signor Foli sings the part of Sparafucile well enough, but scarcely 
imparts to it the dramatic significance to which Signor Taglia- 
fico for so many years accustomed us. Nor is Madlle. Scalchi 
nearly so good a Maddelena as we have known. Signor Tamberlik’s 
Duke of Mantua is the nearest to Signor Mario's we can recall; 
though upon his voice, as upon that of his distinguished compatriot, 


years have begun to tell, Nevertheless, style, phrasing, and a 
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pure method of declamation such as are now rare upon the Italian 
stage, remain to both, and in a great measure compensate for 
physical shortcomings, 

With a miscellaneous performance (last night) consisting of acts 
from Martha, Faust, and Hamlet, in all of which Madile. Nilsson 
was to appear, and the Barbiere, with Madame Patti as Rosina 
(this evening), the season terminates. It is the first “ coalition- 
season,” and very many lovers of the Opera devoutly pray it may 
be the last. That in a financial sense the joint-directors have 
been more than ordinarily successful is likely ; but the subscribers 
and the public generally are by no means satisfied. Only two 
novelties (one of them—Don Bucefalo—contemptible) have been 
produced ; the revivals were few and far between; and the execu- 
tion of the great spectacular operas has for the most part been 
extremely mediocre. The system of two conductors—one good, 
the other bad—proved an entire failure, as might have been 
expected. In short, the season will be chiefly remembered as 
one in which two young “ prime donne” of exceptional ability— 
Madame Adelina Patti and Madlle. Christine Nilsson — were 

itted against each other, so as to create a spirit of partisanship 

eneficial to neither. As advocates of the public interests, rather 
than of the interests of speculators, we feel bound to speak thus 
openly ; and if the report of a formidable opposition, announced 
but recently by an evening contemporary, prove well founded, we 
can only add that we shall be very glad to know it. There is 
plenty of room for two opera-houses in this world of a city. 


MADLLE, SCHNEIDER. 


i it possible that the success of the Opera of Barbe Bleue really 
depends upon the naughty tricks of Mademoiselle Schneider? 
The story has been familiar to us all from childhood, and no parti- 
cular ingenuity has been shown in adapting it to the composer's 
purpose. There does appear at the outset to be going to be some 
extravagant fun, but the expectation is disappointed. Boulotte, the 
part played by Mademoiselle Schneider, isa rude country girl, who 
‘squares up” at a rustic lover on his declining her advances. She 
is atterwards selected by Blue Beard for his sixth wile, and one 
anticipates that any proposal that may be made to her to follow 
in the footsteps of her five predecessors will be answered by the 
French equivalent, whatever it may be, of “uot if I know it.” 
But Boulotte owes her safety, not to her own resolution, but to 
the pity of the confidential officer of Blue Beard, and one cannot 
help feeling that she has fallen short of fulfilling the boast she 
made, 

Jamais, manant ou grand seigneur, 

Jamais homme ne m’a fait peur, 

It may be with the view to a contrast with the coming impro- 
prieties of Boulotte that anotker girl, Fleurette, begins the opera 
with a propriety which no young lady among the audience could 
surpass. Indeed we are bound to give authors and manager the 
credit of intending to exhibit in the piece examples both for 
imitation and avoidance. ‘The shepherd Saphir awakens the 
shepherdess Fleurette in the proper poetic fashion, by playing on 
his flute. ‘The flute gives forth the sound of a trombone. ‘this 
incident is perhaps considered to be funny, but, as there is no 
pretence of any magical or supernatural agency in the piece, such a 
device for making fun ought to be condemned. Fleurette appears, 
and a very pretty and lively duet follows on the subject of love :— 

Tci-bas 

J] n’est pas 

D’autre bonheur dans la vie. 
Fleurette not only plays her own part well, but she plays also, and 
equally well, the part which in polite society would be undertaken 
by Fleurette’s mamma. All this, says she, is very nice. We 
stroll in the gardens, and we sing; “ mais il ne serait pas mal de 
causer un peu.” This, as we all know, is the first process of in- 
viting a declaration of intention. Sapbir is inconyeniently slow 
to take a hint, but nevertheless he is induced to approach the 
grand question, when both lovers are equally alarmed at hearing 
outside the voice of Boulotte calling to her dogs. Fleurette runs 
into her cottage, and Saphir attempts to follow her. Fleurette is 
equal to the emergency. “ Rentrez chez vous,” says she, “ mais 
nous reprendrons cette conversation.” We feel that a young lady 
who has observed this example, and will profit by it, cannot be 
srveatly injured even by witnessing the expected entrance of that 
improper person Boulotte, who begins by throwing a stone through 
Saphir's window, and, having thus prevailed upon him to come 
forth, makes violent love to him on the spot, and, on his 
failing to reciprocate her advances, tucks up her sleeves, and 
threatens womanly but not feeble blows at his countenance. 
The much afflicted Saphir, who has thus been invited to approach 
the grand question twice in a single morning, runs from the stage, 
and Boulotte pursues, leaving the ground clear for two grave 
personages—Count Oscar, Chief Courtier of His Majesty King 

3obéche, and Popolani, Head Alchymist to Blue Beard. We 

gather from their conversation that the Count has come into the 
neighbourhood in search of the lost daughter of King Bobéche. 
Eighteen years ago His Majesty had a daughter. ‘Three years 
afterwards a son was born to him. He could not endure that his 
crown should descend to his daughter now that he had a son, and 
so the Count proposed to him to establish in his kingdom the Salic 
Law. But the ‘ing refused to change the customs of his an- 
cestors, and preferred to get rid of his daughter. Accordingly the 


child was put into a basket, and thrown into a river. Time elapsed, 
and the rage as he grew to manhood took to excesses which 
impaired his intellect. The King declared that it was impossible 
to think of confiding to his son the destinies of 120 millions 
of men. Formerly such a thing might have been done, but now, 

with the spread of new ideas and the development of the spirit of 
inquiry, it was impossible. Hereupon the King bethought him- 
self of his daughter who had been thrown into a river, and he 
commanded the Count to find her within twenty-four hours. The 
Count did not despair of finding within that short time the King’s 
daughter or a substitute. But before setting out upon his search, 
he summoned the Administration of Roads and Bridges, and pro- 
pounded to it this question—“If a cradle is thrown into a river, 
will it go straight to the sea?” The Administration of Roads 
and Bridges, alter full consideration, answered that that depended 
upon whether there was a lock upon the river. “ Now,” says the 
Count, “ there is a lock opposite to Blue Beard’s castle, and therefore 
the cradle must have stopped here, and here the princess must be 
found.” Popolani expresses his admiration of this reasoning, and 
the Count, gratified by the compliment, observes that by reasoning 
thus he has attained to the government of mankind. At this. 
moment Saphir rushes in, pursued by Boulotte. He has just time 
to enter his cottage and shut the door, while Boulotte is addressed 
by the Count and Popolani, who take her round the waist and say 
that she is afine girl. It appears that Blue Beard, with a view to 
the possibility of finding consolation for the loss of his fifth wife, 
has ordered Popolani to summon the girls of the village to a con- 
test for the prize of virtue, which is a rose. Popolani considers 
that it is just as easy for him to find a virtuous girl as for the 
Count to find a king’s daughter, since at worst they can both be 
imagined if they do not exist. He thinks that the most con- 
venient method of selecting the rostére will be by lot. Accordingly 
the girls are desired to give their names to a registrar, and while 


| they are doing so Boulotte sits down and takes her breakfast, con- 


sisting of a huge slice of bread and an apple. It occurs to Boulotte 
that she may just as well give her name with the others, and she 
proceeds to do so without regarding the general chorus 

Eh! quoi, Boulotte, y penses-tu ? 

Tl s’agit d’un prix de vertu! 
The names are written on slips of paper. A basket to hold them 
is brought from Fleurette’s cottage, and Popolani proclaims that 
the prize of innocence must be drawn by an innocent hand. 
Boulotte and other girls offer their hands, but Popolani demands 
the hand of a child. Hereupon a child is pushed forward by a 
woman, who bids it try and draw the prize for its mother. The 
child draws Boulotte’s name, and amid the excitement thus 
created the Count examines the basket which had been fetched 
from Fleurette’s cottage, and recognises with profound emotion 
the cradle in which the King’s daughter was cast into the river, 
and which, according to the opinion of the Administration of Reads 
and Bridges, had been arrested on its course towards the sea by 
a lock opposite Blue Beard’s castle. Fleurette is easily proved 
to be the genuine King’s daughter, and she is conducted by 
the Count to her father’s Court, taking by way of luggage the 
shepherd Saphir, who cautiously emerges at her summons from 
the cottage in which he had taken refuge from Boulotte. At 
the moment of Fleurette’s departure Blue Beard and his train 
appear, and observing her fresh beauty he marks her as an eligible 
successor to the wife he is then about to choose. He then pro- 
cveds to crown Boulotte as the rosiére, and he is so struck with 
her charms that he breaks out into song thus :— 

Elle est robuste, elle est naive, 

Sa grace est quelque peu massive ! 

C’est un Rubens! 
And the chorus reiterates her praises as in duty bound. He 
muiries her instantly, and carries her to Court. 

We are now introduced to the Court of King Bobéche, and find 
His Majesty drilling his courtiers in bowing. He asks Count Oscar 
at what hour he got up that morning, and the Count answers that 
he got up at whatever hour may please His Majesty. ‘They hold 
a council upon affairs of State. The King says that he has an 
opinion. ‘I'he Count says that he does not know what the King’s 
opinion is, but itis his opinion also, They think that the conduct 
of Blue Beard is suspicious. His successive wives have disappeared 
with a mysterious rapidity. The Count had been charged * the 
King to call Blue Beard’s attention to this circumstance. ‘The 
Count, approaching this delicate topic with cautious tact, had 
remarked to the formidable Baron that the late Isaure de Valbon 
was a very charming person. “ Yes,” answered Blue Beard, “ she 
was a very charming person, but she was always the same.” The 
Count deemed it inexpedient to proceed further with this con- 
versation. At this moment the Queen enters, and the King 
remarks to himself that she is like the late lamented Isaure de 
Valbon, with a difference, for she is a very disagreeable person, 
and she is always the same. The next arrival is the Princess 
Fleurette, who is smashing the King’s valuable china all over 
the palace by way of protest against a proposed marriage with 
a Prince, who turns out, however, to be the same person as her 
beloved shepherd Saphir. The Prince describes how he saw 
and fell in love with Fleurette, and disguised himself as @ 
shepherd to be near her in the country. In the town, he says, 
the heart does not beat with love, but in the country it beuts 
Ran, tan, tan; and the King and Queen and Princess, and 
finally the Prince, all sing Ran, tan, tan, in chorus, This scene 
of domestic harmory is interrupted by the arrival of Blue Beard, 
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who comes to present his bride, Boulotte, to the King. Boulotte 
astonishes the courtiers by kissing the King’s lips instead of his 
hand, and otherwise confounds their notions of the etiquette of a 
Court; while Blue Beard, learning that the Princess is to be 
married to the Prince at midnight, calculates that there will just 
be time for him to take home Boulotte, get her poisoned, and 
return to repair the sudden and aftlicting loss he will have sus- 
tained, by demanding and obtaining the Princess as his seventh 


wile. 

The introduction of Boulotte to the vault where her five prede- 
cessors are supposed to lie entombed is not perhaps as comic as 
might have been expected. She is saved by the contrivance of 
Popolani, who instructs her to throw away the poison she should 
have taken, and drink only the sugared water in which it was to 
be infused. ‘The sugared water contains, however, something 
which throws Boulotte into a state of torpor. Blue Beard sees 
her, and supposing her to be satisfactorily poisoned, departs on 
his errand of courtship at the palace. Then Popolani revives 
her by the help of an electrical machine, and introduces her 
to the five other wives of Blue Beard. The whole party then 
follow Blue Beard in disguise, intending to appear and spoil his 
little game at the palace. The scene at the palace may be 
conceived. There is a grotesque duel of fencing and dancing 
combined between Blue Beard and the Prince. Boulotte and 
her companions reveal themsclves. At the same time appear 
five noblemen whom King Bobéche had ordered to be murdered 
as suspected lovers of the Queen. After recognitions on all sides, 
the ling asks what is to be done with all these people. Blue 
Beard has no suggestion to offer in this emergency, except that 
he does not suppose that he can be expected to take back all 
his wives. It is proposed, however, that he should take Boulotte, 
and that the five escaped noblemen should take his other wives. 
Hereupon the chorus sings, as well it may, 

Idée heureuse, 

Ingénieuse; 

C’est original 

Et moral. 
A great part, but not the whole, of this praise might be given to 
Madlle. Schneider’s acting. We do not dwell upon those features 
of her performance which are most original, because a nuisance 
becomes a greater nuisance if it is stirred. The opera is amusing 
and well performed. The audience probably like it pretty well, 
but we cannot conceive that any rational creature can like it 
better because an actress combines the gestures of Mabille with the 
proper business of her part. 

It is to be feared that the receipts of the St. James’s Theatre 
may suffer as it becomes known that the performances are less 
gd than had been generally supposed. Yet the British 
public is so tenacious of a received idea that it may be expected 
that a belief in the naughtiness of this entertainment will continue 
at least as long as the present season. There is, we admit, an 
infusion of impropriety in Barbe Bleue, but it is derived, not from 
the actors, but from the authors. We are given to understand 
that Boulotte is no better than she should be, and we allow 
that Madlle. Schneider does not impair our conception of the 
character by any unnecessary restraint of manner. There is, 
as we have endeavoured to show, a large part of the piece which 
is amusing within the strict limit of propriety, and there is also 
a good deal which belongs to a province not irequented of recent 
years by English dramatists. i is easy to nt, tence that all 
that goes on about the chuice of a rosiére by lot is very funny, 
and one quite feels that the English stage loses enormously 
in capacity for fun by the prohibition of similar scenes and topics, 
which has excluded from representation many plays which our 
forefathers beheld with pleasure, and with no sense of impro- 
priety. Of all Farquhar’s plays only one, the Beaux Stratayem, 

as been played in recent times, and it is likely that the Constant 
Couple will never be played again, although there would seem 
to be no ditficulty in presenting it to an audience which ap- 
proves Barbe Bleue. The fun of certain scenes of the new opera 
depends upon supposing virtue where it does not exist; the fun 
of the old comedy depends upon a similar mistake as to virtue’s 
opposite. The fun in both cases is undeniable, and it is hard 
that an English manager cannot dress a handsome woman as 
a man, and make her play Sir Harry Wildair, while a French 
manager is permitted to avail himself of all the impropriety 
that authors and actress can contrive to put together in Boulotte. 
It must be distinctly understood that Madlle. Schneider is not 
responsible for what Boulotte is, and, if she looks the part 
which has been made for her, she thereby gives proof of her 
artistic skill. She possibly considers that the rustic simplicity 
of the character requires to be supported by gestures which 
are sufiiciently familiar to the frequenters of Parisian dancing- 
rooms, and which need not therefore be more particularly de- 
scribed. We will only say that we do not perceive any necessity 
for this lady to take upon herself a business which usually 
appertains to ladies who are in better training for the work. 
It is possible that the performances at the St. James's Theatre 
are intended as a sort of compromise between dissipation and the 
early closing movement. Formerly those who aspired to the re- 
putation of fast young men used to go to the theatre, and some- 
where else afterwards, but now the round of gaiety may be 
completed by twelve o’clock, and thus a fresh step is made in 
that march of improvement which was commenced when the 

neashire labourer determined to get his fighting done by four 
o'clock, so as to spend the evening quietly with his family. There 


may be an advantage in presenting between the hours of eight and 
twelve a kind of performance which has been hitherto reserved for 
what are called the small hours of the ——. 

The unquestionable +4 of Orphée aux Enfers is, we fear, the 
cause that this theatre has been during the present week only 
moderately full. There is in Barbe Bleue, as we have shown, an 
element which is not usually found in modern English plays, and 
which goes some way to support the reputation which the St. 
James's Theatre has hitherto enjoyed. But the peculiar talent 
which Madlle. Schneider displays in Boulotte finds hardly any 
scope in Eurydice, and, on the contrary, she labours under several 
disadvantages. In the first place, she is married, and has only one 
lover, which insome countries is the regular allowance. Further, she 
wears during great part of the play the correct classical drapery 
which she has no excuse for treating as Boulotte treats her court 
dress. Lastly, during the best scenes of the opera she does not 
appear, and the most vigilant of critics could not detect impro- 
prieties in her acting when she is not on the stage at all. In fact 
this piece is only redeemed from the heavy censure of respecta- 
bility by a dance of all the gods and goddesses which comes to 
relieve the monotony of decency near the end. Here it must be 
owned that Madlle. Schneider does her best to make up for lost 
time, and, if she does not do more than other ladies of the com- 
pany, it must at any rate be conceded that she works harder. We 
should calculate that Eurydice must be giving at least three stone 
to Venus, and it must be remembered that the principle of weight 
for age, however fair as regards horses, is scarcely applicable to 
women, 


REVIEWS. 


JUVENTUS MUNDL* 
(Second Notice.) 
R. GLADSTONE is doubtless well aware that there was no 
i portion of his Homeric Studies that was received with 


_ more surprise, or with more unfavourable comment, than his specu- 
' lations cn what he described as the Traditive and the Inventive 


elements in the Homeric mythology. He assures us that in his 


‘new work he has endeavoured to avoid “a certain crudity of 
, expression in some sections of the ‘Olympos,’ which led to miscon- 


ceptions of my meaning with res to the action of tradition 
(especially of sacred or Hebrew tradition) and invention respec- 
tively in the genesis of the Greek mythological system.” ‘The 
crudity of expression here referred to seems to have been corrected 
and moditied to some extent by disguising the process of argument 
by which it was sustained, and by the adoption of a lighter touch 
and slighter treatment of the subject than in the former book. 
But the theory itself remains, wom, the same; and we fear 
that a certain crudity of thought still underlies the expression 
given to it, and if the effect is less startling than it originally 
was, its soundness will be as much questioned as ever. 

The subject is one which can hardly be treated with fulness in 
these pages. It involves questions of technical theology and of 
Scriptural exegesis upon which it would be unsuitable here to 
enter. ‘The theory, however, it may be necessary to state, was 
this—that a particular portion of the Homeric mythology was 
derived by tradition from the source of Diviue revelation to the 
patriarchs, as recorded in the sacred books of the Jews. Mr. 
Gladstone still holds that the doctrine of the Three Persons of the 
Godhead was made widely known to the ancient world by the 
teaching of the primitive race to whom, according to the Jewish 
tradition, it was specially delivered ; that while the great mass of 
the mythology of the Greeks was a fable of merely human inven- 
tion, the conception they formed of their Apollo and their Athene 
was derived from the original adumbration of the Divine Deliverer, 
the Seed of the Woman, and of the Logos or Wisdom of God. 
‘These two divinities stand, as he truly says, in many respects on a 
higher level, and in closer relation to Zeus the Father, than any 
other of the denizens of the Homeric Olympos; they are greater 
in power, purer in character; they engage more respect from their 
worshippers; they are less subject, at least as Homer represents 
them, to the human weaknesses which beset, more or less, almost 
all their brethren. Both of them are represented as proceeding 
from the one supreme Father, and the one who corresponds with 
the “seed of the woman” is born of a human mother. We 
forbear from entering more particularly into the analogies which 
My. Gladstone discovers between the Greek and the Hebrew 
traditions; it is evident that, in following them out, he must 
involve himself in many difficulties and contradictions. He 
cannot possibly account, under such a theory, for the constantly 
recurring opposition of the two inferior Beings to the one 
Superior, and the normal state of opposition between the one 
and the other of them; for the contempt and slur which, on 
one occasion at least, is put by Laomedon on Apollo; even if we 
may accept his excuses for the very imperfect morality of the 
crafty Athene. For the purposes of his theory he is obliged 
to divest Apollo of the attributes of an elemental divinity, and 
to represent him, together with Athene, as a purely intellectual 
conception. ‘The name of Phebus, “the bright one,” and the 
many epithets appropriated to him, such as the * Far-darter,” 
“the Far-off-accomplisher,” declare distinctly, no less than the 


* Juventus Mundi; the Gods and Men of the Heroic A; By the Right 
Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. London: Macmillan & Go. 1869. 
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infliction of the plague ascribed to his interposition, that he exerts 
the power of the Sun, that he is the power of the Sun, though he 
is not yet in Homer's mind identified personally with the visible 
orb of light and heat in the heavens, But even if the theory could 
be traced and carried out completely and consistently in the Homeric 
poems, it would still remain a question, which we must leave to 
the thevlogians to consider, whether its antitype is so clearly 
discoverable in the records of the primitive Scriptures them- 
selves. The subject may favour some plausible conjectures, and 
the possibilities or probabilities connected with it will have an 
attraction for minds of a certain constitution; but it admits, as 
it seems to us, of conjectures, aud leads to possibilities only, and 
will not bear to be handled by argument or pressed to any definite 
conclusion, The views of modern divinity with regurd to it may 
be gathered perhaps from the total neglect into which Bishop 
Tlorsley’s once famous Dissertation on the Messianie Predictions has 
fallen among students. 

We feel bound to enter this protest against the form, however 
softened and corrected, which Mr. Gladstone las now given us of 
his celebrated theory of traditive mythology among the Greeks, 
Setting this aside, nothing, we think, can be more valuable of 
its kind than the analysis he has made of the character, the 
operations, and the attributes of the several divinities of Olympus. 
No writer on the subject, as far as we know, has,described more 
subtly and distinctly the various grades of power and honour 
among them, or been more successful in tracing the different 
repute in which they are respectively held in the poems of 
Tiomer to the localities from which they seem to be severally 
derived, the races of men by whom they were imported into 
the common mythology of Greece, and the successive peviods of 
their introduction. The strangest and least accountable of the 
circumstances connected with this theology seems to be the fact 
that the ethics of the gods of Olympus are so unquestionably 
inferior to those of men upon earth. Mr. Gladstone draws for 
us a very beautiful picture of the morale of the Homeric heroes, 
and leads us justly to infer from it the high ethical standard 
of the poet himself, and not less so of the people for whom 
he sang. ‘The standard of mankind in the Ilomeric age is not 
the same as ours; they were, as became tlicir circumstances, 
much more indulgent to violence, much more indulgent to fraud; 
the chivalrous virtues of truth/ulness and honour, the Christian 
graces of resignation and charity, were little, if at all, practised 
among them; but no higher picture can anywhere be found of 
the political virtues of obedience to chiefs, faith between 
friends, courage in war, temperance, fortitude, and justice, than 
thos: depicted among the Grecian warriors on one side and 
the Trojan warriors on the other. The purity of Homer him- 
self bespeaks that of the state of society around him, and not 
only in the relations of the sexes towards one another, but in 
the way in which they are regarded and spoken of, seems to 
indicate a period of genuine simplicity and of comparative inno- 
cence. But the surprising thing is, that in Olympus all this is 
changed. Political virtues there are none there. ‘The Gods live 
under the arbitrary sway of their chief, without love as without 
law, in a constant state of open or covert rebellion. They are 
always murmuring at Zeus, sometimes insulting and defying him; 
they are constantly at feud amongst themselves, o.erreaching 
and betraying one another, sometimes breaking out into actual 
war one with another. They are split into factions, and quarrel 
with one another about their mortal favourites, by whom, on 
the other hand, their love can never be relied on. They are 
treacherous and cruel; they are intemperate and impure. The 
envoys of the Greeks are ashamed to take supper with Achilles 
after having dined with Agamemnon; but the Gods on Olympus 
feast all day long till sunset, without stint or scruple. The 
Greeks smile graciously when anything happens to amuse them ; 
the Trojans, perhaps less reserved and temperate, laugh out- 
right; but the Gods shake their sides with interminable roarings. 
They give way to their passions, whatever they may be, without 
reserve or reticence or self-control of any kind. The idea which 
Homer has of the Gods is that by their superior power and nature 
they are relieved from all the rules, the cunvenunces, so to say, to 
which men are subjected. They are not themselves the model 
and just expression of eternal goodness and righteousness, but 
rather the ideal of the state of licence and self-indulgence in which 
man would willingly disport himself if only his conscience would 
allow him. ‘The difference between men and Gods is that man 
has a conscience, the Gods have none. ‘he result is, as every 
reader of Homer must feel, that whatever immorality there may 
be in the doings of the Homeric herves upon earth, the moral 
condition of the world would be much better if it were left to 
huwan agency altogether, and the Gods themselves swept clean 
out of existence, 

If it be asked, how could so unworthy a conception of the God- 
head have arisen among a people who seem, from their own moral 
practice, to have been capable of so much nobler a conception, we 
should reply that the fact seems to us to indicate that the Homeric 
mythology was not the creation of the Homeric age—perhaps not 
altogether of the Greek people. The religion of the Greels 
sprang, we may well believe, from manifold and divers sources. 
It had its Pelasgian, its Hellic, its Semitic elements, and possibly 
many others, It was even more composite than the people them- 


selves, and various circumstances, local or accidental, may have 
contributed to the introduction of its specific portions, and to their 
acceptance by worshippers who had no natural affinity with them. 
Mr. Gladstone very happily points out the Phoenician element in 


some of the most questionable, from a moral point of view, of the 

mythological legends. He shows also how the divinities of Ares and 
Aphrodite, among others, the least divine of the Olympian consis- 
tory, seem to be derived from a different source from others of the 
hierarchy, and to have been held, even in his time, in inferior honour, 
Ifwe may suppose that the mythology was itself in substance 
much older than Ilomer, it may be conjectured that the Greeks in 
Homer's age had advanced to a higher moral standard than 
their forefathers, and had morally outgrown their primitive tradi- 
tions. lor so it is that the morality of a popular theology is 
generally a step beliud the morality of the best and wisest even of 
those who stJl consent to be numbered among its nominal 
upholders. But this isa statement the consideration of which 
would lead us far away from the subject before us. 

‘There are other indications, however, to our mind, that Homer, 
so far from being the inventor of Grecian mythology and legend, 
wes himself only the inheritor of the traditicns of many earlier 
ages. It took, we caunot doubt, many generations to form the 
language and the versilication which we specially designate as his 
own. The Juventus Mundi had, after all, its fathers and its fore- 
fathers, “ante Agamemnona.” Mr. Gladstone points out as a 
matter of curious interest, that the phrase “ anax andrén,” “ king 
or lord of men,” is applied only to a limited number of chiefs, 
and is never used except in the nominative or vocative cases, or 
placed in any other order or combination, There is something 
eminently formal and conventional in the use of it. The same, 
we would observe, is the case with other titles of distinction, 
such as “kreién,” and “poimén ladn.” Of this latter it is 
to be remarked, curiously enough, that it is never used except in 
the accusative or the dative. It would seem that these and other 
titles have a conventional value. We can only compare them 
loosely with the styles we apply to certain distinguished persons 
among ourselves, such as “ gracious majesty,” “ royal highness,” 
“ most noble,” “ right honorable,” all of which have their formal 
and conventional sense, which admits of no variation. We cannot 
address a marquis as ‘ most illustrious,” nor a privy councillor as 
“truly honorable.” Such niceties of usage indicate antiquity, and 
long-established and widely-recognised custom; and seem to 
assure us that the polity of the Greeks as depicted in the Iliad 
and Odyssey was the mature product of many ages of ever-ripening 
civilization. 

Accordingly, while we agree to the full in Mr. Gladstone’s high 
appreciation of the purity and masculine modesty of Homer's 
moral sense, we regard these less as the qualities of the individual 

oet than as the traditional characteristics of Greek heroic song, 
These noble characteristics, received from many predecessors, 
Hlomer faithfully handed down to a late posterity. The tradition 
was preserved for many ages after him, Homer is not more 
pure than Virgil, nor Virgil than Lucan, nor Lucan than Statius, 
Amidst the seetuing corruption of the Roman Empire, when every 
other form of poetry recked with corruption, and seemed to repre- 
sent only too faithtully the common thought and language of a 
vile and degraded society, the epic still preserved its original tra- 
dition; and, excepting one or two of what Mr, Gladstone would 
signalize as Phoenician episodes in the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
there is not, we say with some confidence, a line in the epic poet 
of Greece and Rome which might not be read to “ boys ns Virgins.” 
Nor, we would add, is this xeserve to be compared with the conscious 
and, as we should say, effeminate avoidance of indelicate topics 
which, in sonie of our modern novelists for instance, rather suggests 
the indecencies it huidles up from our eyes. Rather it bespeaks the 
purity of real innocence, and consists with the free and manly 
utterance of hearts fixed on higher interests, and filled with nobler 
imaginations. If indeed we owe this glorious tradition, thus sedu- 
lously preserved, to the invention of Homer himself, we know of no 
merit of the greatest of poets to be compared with this merit; 
but if he only inherited it from others, and passed it down to his 
successors with the stamp of his authority, the boon is the same 
to us, and his merit, though common to them also, is only one 
degree less transcendent. 


MEMOIRS OF KING LEOPOLD.* 


ik is so obviously too soon to write the Life of King Leopold 
with the fulness which it deserves, that we cannot find fault 
with M. Juste for making but little of his subject. Our quarrel 
with him is of a different sort. When the King’s papers come to 
be made public they will probably be found to contain the secret 
history of half the Courts of Europe. They will hold in the 
annals of the nineteenth century somewhat the place which the 
despatches of the Venetifn ambassadors hold in the fifteenth. 
But till that time arrives the interest of the King’s reign is 
mainly domestic. He is the central figure round which are 
grouped the many constitutional problems which have presented 
themselves since the foundation of the kingdom, and the more 
his life is interwoven with contemporary events in Belgium, the 
more worthy of study it becomes. Instead of treating it in 
this way M. Juste usually contents himself with a reference to 
other books on sthe subject. No doubt the compilation of such a 
Lile as we have described would have involved some repetition. 
That may be a reason for leaving it unwritten for the present; 
it is not a reason for writing it on a wrong principle. Tho 


* Memoirs of Leopold I., King of the Belgians. By Theodore Juste. 
by Robert Black. London: Sampson Low, Son, & 
arston. 1868. 
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narrative of Leopold’s acceptance of the Belgian crown, for 
example, is made needlessly obscure by this method of treatment. 
“Jt is very probable,” says M. Juste, “that Prince Leopold fol- 
lowed with lively interest the circumstances of tie Belgian 
Revolution.” Surely afew pages might have been protitably used 
in enabling the reader to do the same. 

Belgium was not too well treated by the European Powers 
in the first seven years of her separate existence. The un- 
willingness of the French Government to consent to the choice 
of a German sovereign delayed the definite formation of the 
new kingdom for many months, at a time when the interests 
of the country were greatly compromised by the consequent 
suspense. When this ditliculty had been got over, and the 
integrity of Belgium had been guaranteed by the “ Eighteen 
Articles,” the adhesion of the King of Holland to the arrange- 
ment was not insisted on, and the result of this disastrous 
omission was the exposure of the new sovereign to the humi- 
liation of a needless defeat. Leopold had not been a fort- 
night in his kingdom before Belgium was suddenly invaded 
by 50,000 Dutch troops, to which he could only oppuse an 
untrained force.of about half that number. Belgium was only 


saved by French aid, and the rapidity with which this was | 


accorded, compared with the slow movements of the English 
fleet-—which was not ordered to the Scheldt, at first because 
the Government did not keieve Holland was in earnest, nor 
at last because then the need for intervention was over—laid 
the foundation of a distrust of English support, on the part of the 
Belgians, of which the full fruit has peraps not yet been seen. 
Its immediate consequence was the French demand for the demo- 
lition of the Belgian fortresses, and the training of the Belgian 
army by T’rench oijicers. Hostilities with Holiand had only been 
suspended for two months, and, as General Goblet truly said, in 
answer to the Duke of Wellington’s remonstrances on this latter 
head, “ When death is immiuent, is one bound to think of anything 
but self-preservation? And, seeing the Mngiish fleet still in the 
Downs, were the Belgians bound to abstain from having recourse 
to France?” In the matter of territory Belgium likewise came in 
for hard measure. By the Treaty of 1831, Luxemburg and Lim- 
burg were reserved to Holland. Leopold assented unwillingly 
to an arrangement which severed from his dominions a population 
which wished to cast in its lot with Belgium, his motive for 
doing so being to secure the tangible advantages of immediate 


and final recognition. But as the King of Holland refused for | 


nearly seven years to give his adhesion to the treaty, the value 
of this compensation was so materially lessened that the Belgians 
were naturally indignant when, in 1838, the Great Powers in- 
sisted on the execution of the obnoxious provision. Leopold’s 
first instinct was to “try the effect of resisting Kurope.” He 
was warmly supported by his subjects, and by the autumn of 
183g he had raised an army of 116.000 men. Lut the expressed 
determination of both England and France to support the other 
Great Powers in adhering to the division of territory originally 
agreed upon in London deprived this enthusiasm of all —— 
value, and Luxemburg and Limburg became finally Dutch. ‘Two 
years ago Europe was nearly paying a heavy penalty for this per- 
verse arrangement, 

It was some years before Leopold surrendered himself to the 
necessities of party government. The Belgian Revolution had 
been the work of both parties in the State, and the King long 
clung to the system of forming his Cabinet from both equally. 
In 1841 he accepted the resiznation of a Liberal Administration 
which had been constituted the year before on the tall of a Unionist 
Cabinet that had been in power since 1834, and made a 
vigorous effort to prevent power from inclining definitely either 
to right or left. M. Nothomb, on whom his choice fell, held 
office for four yeurs, when he retired before the combined 
hostility of both Catholics and Liberals. M. Van de Weyer 
then “consented to take the direction of a new mixed Cabinet,” 
but when he retired, after an eight months’ trial, the King 
“was obliged to try anew path.” ile first attempted to come to 
an understanding with M. we as representing the Liberals, 
and on this failing, M. de Theux was entrusted with the form- 
ation of a homogeneous Catholic Ministry. The elections of the 
following year were fatal to the new Premier, and in August, 1847, 
the Liberal party, under M. Rogier, succeeded to power. T'rom 
that date, with the exception of an interval of rather more than 
two years, between 1852 und 1855, the Government has been 
regularly in the hands of the Parliamentary majority for the time 
being. It is to be regretted that Belgian politics should attract so 
little attention in England. ‘The issues raised by the discussions 
in the Chambers are sometimes of very great interest, because they 
deal with first principles to an extent aimost unexampled in Euro- 
pean Legislatures. ‘The questions lying on the border-land between 
politics and religion, which ave likely to play so large a part in 


the history of the next few years, have already been debated in | 


Belgium. ‘The very fact that the two great parties into 
which the nation is divided are the Catholics and the Liberals, 
inaccurate and misleading as such a division must neces- 
sarily be, indicates the peculiar prominence which is given ir 
Belgium to the mutual relations of ecclesiastical and civil so- 


ciety. If Mr. Grant Duff's idea of a newspaper is ever reduced | 


to fact, and we read each morning everything of importance 
that has happened the day before in every part of the world, 
Englishmen may be able to gather a sufficient notion of Belgian 
politics from the daily Brussels telegram. 


Till this glowing | 


some newspaper which appeals to a specially ecclesiastical public 
may think it worth while to arrange for an occasional correspond- 
euce. It may be well to warn any reader, who may be tempied 
by this estimate of the subjeci to turn to M. Juste’s pages, that he 
will find his labour thrown away. Although the whole of the 
second volume deals with the life of Leopuld after his election to 
the throne, the most striking events in his reign, and those which 
most illustrate bis career as a constitutional soveieign, are either 
passed over altogether, or referred to in a way which conveys 
absolutely no information. In particular, the selections from the 
King’s correspondence are made on a principle which is abso- 
lutely inexplicable. 

The two questions which seem most to have interested Leopold 
were the military resources of Belgium and the limitation of 
charitable bequests. Upon the first of these points he had to 
resist the plausible argument derived from the guarantee of 
neutrality. Belgium, it was suid, exists by virtue of this European 
arrangement. As long as the great Powers agree to maintain 
that arrangement, there is no need fur an army; when they are no 
longer of this mind an army w.ll be useless. In answer to this 
reasoning, the King maintaived, in all his communications with 
his Ministers, that the danger to which Belgium was most exposed 
was that of a foreign occupation, and that this could ouly be 
averted by making such an occupation at once difficult and in- 
excusable Let foreign troops once get in on any pretext, and 
there would be but small chance of getting them out. As long 
as Belgium had no army capable of defending her own frontier, 
she would offer a temptation to any invader who might think 
the chance of an ultimate settlement on the principle of uti 
possidetis worth running some risk, or to any belligerent who 
might fear, or profess to fear, that her neutrality would be violated 
by the forces of his adversary. In either case, Belgium would 
“have to bear from enemies, and even friends, the intliction of 
burdens enormous and ruinous, and”’—added the King—* per- 
fectly well deserved, if they result from her own blindness.” 
Leopold had anotker reason for urging this point upon his Minis- 
ters. “The country offers our youth small choice of careers; there 
is only the army to appeal at all to the imagination. If you 
show a determination to close this career also, what think you 
is to become of our youth?” ‘The spirit in which the King 
approached the subject may be recommended to the imitation of 
other sovereigns aud royal commanders in-chief. “In spite of 
the lively interest I take in military affairs,” he writes to the 
Prime Minister, “ I have never made of the army, as it is made in 
other countries, a personal amusement; but in it [ see, as M. 
Thiers said to me a few months ago, the independence of Belgium ; 
without good means of defence, you will be the sport of the 
whole world.” Perhaps it was some such con-ummation as this 
that Talleyrand had in view when, in one of his conversations 
with Leopold immediately alter his election, he is suid to 
have “ advised him to give up all military display, and content 
himself with 4,000 or 5,000 men for the muintenance of a 
police in the interior.” The views of the King as to the strength 
of the army were adopted by the Chambers, but some years 
afterwards he encounteied great opposition in his scheme of 
fortitying Autwerp, and as lately as 1865 he preached the same 
doctrine to the Communal Council of that city. “The great 
object of the national policy ought to be to maintain the neutiality 
of the country, but this policy will command the confidence of our 
neighbours only when it gives them a conviction that the country 
is really strong, and in a position to fulfil the obligations imposed 
upon her by her political existence.” It is curious how these 
obligations have been left out of sight in some Knylish criticisms 
on the recent misunderstanding between Belgium and srance. It 
has been too often assumed that, in dealiug with the French 
demands, the Belgian Government had ouly to consider the safety 
of their own couniry, and therefore that no case could be made 
out for rejecting the sale of a Belgian railway to a French Com- 
pany, uniess it could be proved to make a French invasion more 
easy. But neutrality implies duties as well as exeniptions, and if 
the whole trafiic arrangements of a Belgian line couid be dictated 
from Paris, there would be nothing to hinder French woops being 
conveyed across Belgium without the Government having any 
power to prevent it except by the extreme measure of tearing up 
the rails. Into the discussions excited by the Charities Biil—a 
measure which subjected the constitutional institutions of Belgium 
to a strain that at one time threatened to be greater than they 
could bear—M. Juste does not give us the materials for entering 
to any purpose. The King’s views on the question, however, are 
worth quoting for their own sake, and because they have a lesson 
for Engi shmen at this moment :— No opposition ought to be 
made to the wishes of public donors and benefactors, unless for 
important reasons. The priuciple that a person can bestow his 
bounties and gifts either on the public or on individuals, as he 
pleases, alone appears to me in harmony with the real liberty every 
one can claim on these matters.” 


TOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS.* 


N Mr. Hugh Macmillan’s Holidays on High Lands we have, 
within a slender compass. the results of several summers spent 


| by a skilled and enthusiastic botanist in tracing to their suurce the 


* Holidays on High Lands; or, Rambles and Incidents in Search of 
Alpine Plants By the Kev. Hugh Macmillan. London: Macmillan & Ce, 


vision is realized, their one chance of doing so lies in the hope that | 1809. 
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most characteristic varieties of our native flora. The intervals 
of professional toil have been well spent by him in a way not only 
the most suitable for the refreshment of the jaded energies of body 
and mind, but useful in providing materials for the instruction and 
amusement of those who share the like tastes for what is curious 
and beautiful in nature. Without laying claim to the character 
of a naturalist by profession, or seeking to clothe his work in the 
technical dress of scientific parlance, he has presented us with a 
series of studies in geographical botany, popular in form, but 
tich in interesting matter. Distinct in themselves, these several 
sections of his book have a common basis and bond of unity. 
Their aim is to “impart a general idea of the origin, character, 
and distribution of those rare and beautiful Alpine plants which 
occur on the British hills, and which are found almost everywhere 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, wherever there are moun- 
tain chains sufficiently lofty to furnish them with a suitable 
climate. For the purposes of study we have, in the ascertained 
laws of natural disttibution, an adjunct which renders us in 
@ measure superior to the necessity of actual exploration where 
climate has set an impassable barrier to the foot of man. Either 
= of the earth may remain for ever sealed to human access. 

ut in our twin hemispheres we have, as it were, two enormous 
snow-capped mountains set base to base, with the equator for the 
foot of each, the middle part of both answering to the temperate 
zones north and south, and the opposite summits answering to the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions. “ ‘Thus in each tropical mountain 
we have an epitome of half of the great earth itself; and all the 
climates of the world, and all the zones of vegetation, may be felt 
and seen in passing from its foot to its top in a single day.” 
Altitude is analogous to latitude. In the limited range of a 
Scottish mountain the student of nature has within safe and easy 
ken types of vegetable, or even animal, life world-wide in 
their distribution, and often sought for with fatal difficulty and 
risk :— 

To climb a lofty Highland hill is equivelent to undertaking a summer 
voyage to the Arctic regions; a vertical ascent of 4,000 feet in three hours 
enabling us to reach a north pole which we could only have attained in as 
many months by a journey through seventy degrees of latitude. The lead- 
ing phenomena of the Polar world are presented to us on a small scale 
within the circumscribed area of the mountain summit. The same specific 
rocks along which Parry and Ross coasted in the unknown seas of the North, 
here crop above the surface, and yield by their disintegration the same kind 
of vegetation. The Alpine hare is common to both; and the ptarmigan, 
which penetrates in large flocks as far as Melville Island, is often seen flying 
round the grey rocks of the higher Grampians, and exhibiting its singular 
changes of plumage from a mottled brown in summer to pure white in winter, 
so rapidly as to be perceptible from day today. Although none of the Scotch 
mountains reach the line of perpetual snow, yet large snowy masses, 
smoothed and hardened by pressure into the consistence of glacier-ice, not 
unfrequently lie in shady hollows all the year round, and remind one of 
the frozen hills of Greenland and Spitzbergen. Sweltering with midsummer 
heat in the low confined valleys, we are here revived and invigorated by the 
chill breezes of the Pole. We have thus in our own country, and within 
short and easy reach of our busiest towns, specimens and exact counterparts 
of those terrible Arctic fastnesses, to explore which every campaign has 
been made at the cost of endurance beyond belief—often at the sacrifice of 
the most noble and valuable lives. 


Excluding exotic species introduced in later times by direct 
human agency, the indigenous plants of Great Britain may be 
included in four tolerably distinct groups, each pointing to an 
origin of its own. Ly far the largest portion of our vegetation, 
Mr. Macmillan points out, is composed of forms which are 
abundant over the whole of Central and Western Europe, and 
which from their common occurrence on both sides of the German 
Ocean have received the name of Germanic plants. The nume- 
rous varieties of the southern and south-western counties, from 
their close relation to the flora of the north-west of France and 
the Channel Islands, are known as the French type. A slender 
group, barely a score in number, confined to the west and south- 
west hills of Ireland, may be referred to the peninsula of 
Spain and Portugal, especially the Asturias. Lastly, we have 
the Highland type, including all the Alpine plants, about a 
fifteenth of the whole flora of Great Biitain. The number of 
distinct species is set down as about 1,500. The whole of 
this mountain type stands as far apart in aspect from the vege- 
tation of the plains as do the Laplanders or Esquimaux from 
the inhabitants of England or Scotland. Still, a similarity can be 
traced through the entire class from the Arctic regions to the 
Equator, if we follow the isothermal lines along the slopes of the 
mountains. It is to be understood, however, that, saving the case 
of direct migration, the relationship of the southern and northern 
Alpine or Arctic flora is, under similar conditions, entirely one of 
representative not identical species—the representation, too, being 
in great part generic, not specitic. The superticial characteristics of 
Alpine plants are readily summed up. “ They grow in thick masses, 
generally upon a rocky base, covering large surfaces with a soft 
<arpet of moss-like foliage. Their blossoms are large in proportion 
to the leaves, and often of brilliant tints, red, white, or blue; or 
they creep along the ground in thickly interwoven, woody branches, 
sending out at intervals a few hard wrinkled leaves with slight and 
faintly-coloured flowers. Their roots are woody in fibre, or, like those 
of bulbous plants, wrapped up in membranous sheaths. ‘lheir stems 
are strongly given to forcing buds. Nearly all are perennial, the 
number of annuals being very small.” Sundry anomalies in 
the distribution of these plants are pointed out by Mr. Macmillan. 
But the progress of investigation and reasoning has in general 
confirmed the theory of Edward Forbes, which refers the present 
arrangement of vegetable species to changes in the elevation 


of the land, and consequent variations of climate. Everythi 
tends to bear out the hypothesis or tradition of the subme: 
Atlantis, as the highway by which the Miocene flora of Euro 
came over from the Western continent, spreading from thence over 
Asia Minor, Northern Asia, and Japan, in comparatively high 
latitudes, and at considerable elevations, until they returned to 
their birthplace, having completed the circuit of the globe. From 
still earlier progenitors, the plants of the Eocene and Cretaceous 
periods of that continent, has descended the existing flora of 
America. Thus alone can we account for the occurrence, on the 
chain of Mount Taurus in Asia Minor, of a species of Pelargonium 
otherwise (Pilostyle) pecu.iar to South America. On the hills 
of Java and New Zealand, as well as on the highest slopes of the 
Himalayas, and on the tops of hills in Abyssinia, are found many 
European genera, which Mr. Darwin thinks due to the cold of the 
Glacial period allowing a few northern temperate plants to cross 
the equator by the elevated route of the mountain chains, and to 
reach even the Antarctic regions where they are now found. _ , 
But where are we to find the origin of the Alpine flora of the 
British hills? We can hardly suppose them to be strictly indi- 
genous. ‘l'hey are few in number, and poor and meagre in aspeet, 
and maintain with difficulty their existence, even in the most 
favoured spots. It is Mr. Macmillan’s object to show that the 
upiands and mountains of Norway and Lapland are the geogra- 
phical centres whence our Alpine plants have been derived, at an 
epoch when the north-western continent of Europe had a con- 
figuration widely ditlering from that of our day. ‘The Baltic and 
Arctic seas were at that time connected, as is shown by the 
identity of the fishes of the Gulf of Bothnia with those of the 
Arctic and of the White Seas. The Scandinavian pana was 
a group of mountainous islands. The migration of these plants 
must nave occurred after the deposition of the London clay, 
or the Eocene tertiary epoch. The organic remains found in 
that formation belong to a flora of a far warmer climate 
than the present. On the other hand, it mus have preceded the 
great deposit of peat which brings us to times almost historical. 
Between these two limits comes the Glacial period, the period of 
the boulder clays and pleistocene drifts. Among the lofty peaks 
that towered above the glacial sea, numerous bergs floated towards 
the south, and formed the means of transport for the Arctic flora 
to the congenial summits of hills far remote. At an elevation of 
3,000 or 4,000 feet, upon the hills of Scotland, the botanist 
recognises in profusion the common sea-pink of our coasts, which 
is seen again all over the Continent of Europe upon the loftiest 
mountains, but never in the intermediate plains and valleys, save 
where it has been brought down by mountain streams. Our 
mountain chains, as well as those of Northern and Central Europe, 
were doubtless, as Professor Forbes believed, islands in the midst 
of an extensive icy sea. Another survivor of this ancient maritime 
flora which once clothed our mountain sides on a level with the 
glacial waves is the Cochlearta Greenlandica, or “ scurvy grass ” well 
known to medicine, which is found as far north as under the snows 
of Melville Island. Lower down on the slopes of our great moun- 
tain ranges is seen at times the plantago maritima, which is met 
with nowhere else but on the sea-shore. These three examples 
go far, as Mr. Macmillan forcibly argues, to establish the theory 
of the Scandinavian origin of our mountain flora, as a result of the 
great changes of surface and climate during the Glacial epoch. 
Our Alpine flora is marked, our author points out, following Mr. 
Watson’s Cybele Britannica, by three distinct zones of altitude. 
The highest or super-Arctic zone, that of the superior Highland 
summits, has for its lower limit the common heather, at a height 
of about 3,000 feet. It is characterized as that of the herbaceous 
willow, and is notable for the absence rather than the presence of 
particular plants, two species only being peculiar to it in this 
country. ‘The mid-Arctie zone, lying between the line of the 
heather and that of the cross-leaved heath, at about 2,coo feet, 
comprising the highest peaks of England, Wales, and Ireland, with 
the widest ranges of Scotland, is especially rich in Alpine plants. 
Lastly, we have the infer-Arctic zone bounded above by the Erica 
and below by the bracken, as well as by the limits of cultivation, 
at about 1,400 feet. The plants of this belt approach most nearly 
to the Lowland type. ‘he three classes, be it understocd, 
are not separated by rigid natural lines of demarcation, local 
or accidental causes producing an intermixture of varieties. Still 
the result of Mr. Macmillan’s researches over wide districts of the 
highlands of Europe has been to verify the general law of 
distribution, as well as to form a trustworthy index to the 
botanical annals of those regions. His earlier chapters are 
devoted to the floral wealth of his native hills. Of all British 
mountains Ben Lawerg is, he assures us, richest in rare and in- 
teresting Arctic species. An occasional variety, such as the 
curious cherleria, or mossy cyphel, may, he thinks, be of an age 
prior to the Scandinavian immigration, and have been distributed 
trom the Breadalbane summits as far south as the Swiss Alps, 
where it is found in great abundance at an altitude of 15,000 
feet. Another pride of Ben Lawers, the smyosotis alpestris, 
almost alone of British Alpine plants, is marked by fragrance ; 
the great majority of Swiss varieties,on the other hand, being 
odoriferous. Caenlochan comes next in our author's patriotic esti- 
mation. Its profusion of the Highland azalea reminds him of the 
rhododendrons which form the floral glory of the Swiss Alps, and 
above all of the Sikkim Himalayas. ‘The ferns, lichens, and 
minute life forms of these lofty regions find a place in our author's 
scientific record, which is all the more attractive for the lifelike 
personal setting of adventure in which he has caused it to appear. 
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We would gladly dwell at more rag length upon the 


chapters which form the most novel as well as perhaps the most 
ularly attractive portion of the book—the naturalist’s rambles 
among the highlands, fjelds, and fjords of Norway. Here at 
every step he was reminded of home. Here is the very cradle 
of the Scottish flora. His powers of description find fitting 
themes in the grandeur of the Skjeggedal-foss and the Véring-foss. 
Norway is in very truth the land of waterfalls. The Riukan-foss 
or Reeking Fall, in Upper Thelemarken, falls perpendicularly 800 
feet, and the Sarpen-foss is grander far than Schaffhausen. For 
urity and sublimity the Folgefond glacier ranks infinitely above 
the dull and discoloured ice masses of the Swiss range. Mr. 
Macmillan’s glowing pictures of Scandinavian nature are enough 
to kindle in every tourist the desire to take the same interesting 
high lands for the scenes of his own autumn holidays. 


MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA.* 


HE as in a book of heraldry which we noticed a little 
time back, is a sign that common sense is beginning to make 
its way even into the most unpromising quarters. People are 
grad ly beginning to see through the mysterious claims of the 
supposed “ science ” of heraldry, and they are gradually awaken- 
ing to the fact that the great mass of pedigrees are simply fictions. 
We do not know what are Dr. Howard’s special objects in putting 
forth his book; but he at least has the merit of cutting away the 
romance of his subject, and showing how very modern and, to our 
mind, except in amy cases, how very dull his subjectis. The 
descent of a really illustrious family is undoubtedly something ; it 
is part of the history of the country; but where are really illus- 
trious families, illustrious in the sense of the Fabii and the Emilii, 
the Erlachs and the Redings, to be found among us? We once 
stumbled on a man who believed that in a republic “no aris- 
tocracy could exist but an aristocracy of wealth.” The evidénce 
of history, on the other hand, sometimes tempts us to believe 
that it is only in republics that anything like really illustrious 
descent is to be found. But however this may be, it is surely 
dull work enough to trace the pedigrees of people who never did 
anything memorable, and whose descent cannot be traced higher 
up than the seventeenth century. Yet some people like it, 
and we presume that the pleasure, like some other unaccount- 
able pleasures, is at least harmless. But the great point is the 
manly avowal of Dr. Howard that the study of genealogy is, as a 

neral rule, shut up within this very narrow prison. Dr. Howard's 
ba. it seems, was published in parts, and he not unreasonably 
expects that those who took it in in parts will remember some- 
thing about its nature and objects, even now that it has appeared 
asa volume. “'I'o those who then became subscribers, and who 
now find this Preface accompanying the Title and Indices of the 
First Volume, it may seem strange to see a Preface at all. The 
name of the book and its known contents mutually explain and 
justify one another.” This we do not doubt, but presently Dr. 
Howard goes on to say :— 

There is, however, another class of Readers who may even now be making 

their first acquaintance with this volume of “ Miscellanea” in its complete 
shape. Such persons may perhaps expect, in limine, a word or two as to the 
plan and contents of the work, 
Now we have to confess that we are among these weaker 
brethren, these readers who are ‘even now” making their first 
acquaintance with this volume of Miscellanea and with its editor. 
We therefore look ou a word or two as to the plan and contents of 
the work as highly acceptable, and we are delighted to find the 
word or two ohing the following shape :— 

A little consideration will show that the families with whose history our 
genealogical portion is concerned must chiefly be such as sprung into notice 
in the second half of the sixteenth and the early years of the seventeenth 
centuries. 

The investigation of their history should possess much general interest, 
as the majority of existing families of note can trace no higher than this in 
the male line, though by the marriage of female heirs many connected them- 
selves with the earlier aristocracy of the land, and, indeed, it was often by 
the aid of such matches that they emerged first from obscurity. 

So again, directly after, Dr. Howard tells us that, “as to the 
Heraldry, with some notable exceptions, the examples contained in 
the present volume are also chiefly of the Elizabethan date.” And 
so it is; Dr. Howard’s book is mainly taken up with minute 
inquiries jnto the births, deaths, and marriages of people of the 
obscurest sort, people who nowhere figure in the history of their 
country, who when alive were most likely never heard of out of 
their own counties, and who, now that they are dead, have not 
even the charm of antiquity to give them an artificial interest. 
We do not forget the frequent incidental value of researches of 
this kind. In fumbling over the dull forefathers of some for- 
gotten squire, we do ever and anon stumble upon something which 
illustrates history, or even upon something which is interesting 


we | the one thing which we are forbidden to know. However we 


then pick out a grain of wheat. Even in looking through a 
pedigree, the changes in Christian and surnames, in titles and des- 
criptions, will often throw light on some point or other, though the 

ticular persons who bore the names and titles have passed away 
into utter oblivion. Take, for instance, the family of Andrew or 
Andrews of Charwelton in Northamptonshire, which comes inci- 
dentally into pedigrees in Dr. Howard’s g5th and tooth pages. 
One member of the family holds a certain place, though not a very 


* Miscellanea G 


ica et Heraldica. Edited by Joseph Jackson 
Howard, LL.D., F.S.A. 


ol. I. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1868. 


lofty one, in English history, as being the Sheriff who attended at. 
the execution of Mary Stuart. And even Dr. Howard’s pedigree’ 
suggests the question how so odd a Christian name as Euseby 
became hereditary in an English family. But the antiquary 
who goes to Charwelton church and sees the tombs of the 
Andrews will learn something. Four tombs, of the end of the, 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century, cover; 
four generations of Andrews, described successively as “Mer-, 
cator,” “ Generosus,” “ Armiger,” and “ Miles.” e here 
a state of things in which it was not hard for a man to rise 
from one rank to a higher rank, but a state of things in 
which the several degrees of rank were still carefully observed, 
and in which people honestly described themselves according 
to their several degrees. Two or three centuries sooner the 
merchant could not have so easily grown into the gentleman, the 
esquire, and the knight. Two or three centuries later the mer- 
chant and the gentleman would have been slurred over in the 
all-embracing description of “ esquire.” Here then we get a real 
piece of living social history, incidentally written in the annals 
of a private family in no way distinguished from thousands of 
other private families. So, whenever Dr. Howard or anybody else 
is good enough to print a will or an inventory, we are sure to 
learn something or other from it. But these are not the things 
which the true genealogist goes after. Itis the abundant chaff 
and not the occasional wheat on which he seems to feed. The 
births, marriages, and deaths of swarms of people of whom all 
he can tell us is that they were born, were married, and died, 
seem to have for him a charm on their own account. Such a taste 
strikes one as a little remarkable, but, like other matters of taste, 
we suppose it is not to be argued about. Sometimes indeed we 
come across a savour of romance which makes us anxious to 
know a little more. We do not wonder when Mr. John Appleton, 
of Boston, U.S., writes to Dr. Howard to ask, 

ary, the “ unfortunate” daughter of Ani Cage, L of Longstow 

Mr. Appleton’s anxiety after one who may turn out to have 
been his great-great-grandmother cannot be called otherwise than 
praiseworthy, At the same time we cannot but confess a deeper 
interest when, not the unknown Sir Isaac Appleton, but Wullric 
Spot, the founder of Burton Abbey and one of the heroes of Ring- 
mere, leaves in his will certain lands to his “ poor daughter” 
(minre earman déhter), with —_ provisions implying some- 
thing mysterious about her. So, again, the things which one 
would really like to know the pedigrees never tell us. In this 
volume there is a pedigree spreading over several pages of the 
family of Dod or Dodd, a family which is described as “ illustris 
et antiqua.” We have all the Dods and Dodds from 17 Ric. II. 
till now, and in all that time the most remarkable Dodd seems to 
have been a very comfortable Irish pluralist of the last century. 
The Reverend Charles Dodd was born in 169 i and died in 1775. 
He was Rector of Ardagh, Rector of the United Benefice of 
Killenumery and Killery, and Vicar of Drumlease ; in the Com- 
mission of the Peace for the Counties of Sligo, Leitrim, and Ros- 
common, This points to a convenient arrangement and one not 
unknown to earlier times, but which certainly seems to us—how 
much more then to Lord Westbury—to savour of sacrilege. The 
Justice for so many counties had no doubt a good deal to do; the 
Rector of so many parishes had most likely very little todo. But 
the Justice was unpaid, while the Rector was no doubt very com- 
fortably paid. That is to say, the spiritual endowments of all 
these parishes were practically applied to the maintenance of the 
civil magistrate. 


But we have wandered from our Dodds, of whom we have still 
somewhat to say. Was John Dod of Claverhall in the county of 
Salop in the seventeenth year of the late King Richard the Second 
really and truly the first of all Dods? He stands at the head of 
all the Dods who come after him, but can Dr. Howard certify 
whether there were or were not any Dods before him? That is 
just what the pedigree does not tell us, and that is just what 
we want to know. Was Thomas Dod of Claverhall the first 
man who ever called himself Dod as an hereditary surname? 
If not, who was? Now it is plain that the first man who 
was called Dod as an hereditary surname was the son of a 
man who bore some form of the ancient name of Dodda as a 
Christian name. Given our Ur-Dod, and we can at once catch 
our Dodda in the shape of his father, and we shall know down 
to what time the ancient name of Dodda remained in use. Now 
the noble science of genealogy, which is so rich in the later 
Doddingas, should surely be able to tell us the patriarch of the 
race; surely Mr. Dodd the pluralist should have been able to 
rival Hecateus and have been ready yevenAoyijoa iwurdy Kai 
tiv matpuyy i¢ éxxadixarov Addday. But this, the one 


thing in the whole Doddology which we should like to know, is 


sp in despair at a sort of by-pedigree, at a secondary list of 
Dods exact the main Gens Doddia is not 
specified. Thomas the elder begat “Ughtrichus” and “ Ugh- 
trichus’’ begat Thomas the younger. These worthies flourished 
in Cheshire in the days of Henry the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth. 
Now to Ughtrichus we naturally take kindly. Getting rid of the 
letters which are wasted upon him, he comes out cleau as Uhtric, 
a perfectly possible name, though we do not remember to have 
seen it, and one clearly cognate with the more famous Northum- 
brian Uhtred. Now a family which still used the name Uhtric 
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so late as the fifteenth century—Lord Derby’s “ very early” time 
of our history—was not unlikely to use the name Dodda later 
than other people. We have not caught our Ur-Dod, but we 
think we have got a scent of him. eis more likely to turn up 
in the Cheshire than in the Shropshire branch, and he may pos- 
sibly have been Thomas the father of Uhtric himself. 

Again, in ancient charters the names of Odda and Dodda gene- 
rally go together, and Oddington is found in local nomenclature 
as well as Doddington. How is it that the modern Doddingas are 
so plentiful, while the modern Oddingas are, to say the least, but 
few. We have Dodds many and DVodsons many; «are there any 
Odds or Odsons? We find neither name in Dr. Howard's Index. 

The Dodds are one of the exceptional families which can trace 
higher than the reign of good Queen Bess. Indeed, on looking 
through Dr. Howard's volume, we find the number of these in- 
stances to be greater than we should have supposed from his 
preface. He gives several pedigrees which go back to the fifteenth 
century, and, as might be expected, a good many of Dr. [loward’s 
families crop up in the time of Ilenry the Eighth. Such was, it 
would seem, the house of Onley of Catesby in Northamptonshire. 
Their patriarch was John Onley, Gentleman, our Sovereign Lord 
the King’s Attorney of his Court of Augmentations of the 
revenues of his Crown, and one of the Undersierifls of the City of 
London. Dr. Toward prints his will, which, as ever, is much 
more instructive than the pedigree of his descendants. He 
bequeaths to his wife Elizabeth his lands at Catesby, which we 
take to be no other than the estates of the Priory there, the blame- 
less nunnery which Henry’s own visitors prayed him to spare. 
This of course does not prove that John Onley in any way went 
astray from the old religion, or that he was not us careful for the 
welfare of his soul as King Harry himself. We are not surprised 
then that he leaves twenty shillings to the high altar of his pari-h 
church, “for the discharge of my conscience, if anything due to 
the parson or curate there have been by me negligently with- 
holden, withdrawn, or forgotten.” We are not surpri ed when we 
find him leaving money for a priest to sing and pray for his soul by 
the space of one year next after his decease. But the following 
bequest certainly has an odd sound as coming from an Attorney of 
the Court of Augmentations in the year 1537 :— 

Also I bequeth vnto the foure orders of ffreres wtin the said Citic of london 

that is tossy the gray fireres the bh.k ffreres the Austens Augustynes 
and the white fireres to eucry of theym to pray for my soule xs. 
A little while before we find the will of Roger Palmer, Earl of 
Castlemaine, dated in 1696, which does not contain any mention of 
his wife Barbara. In p. 229 we have the not very long pedigree 
of the Cruso family, beginning with Anthony “of Floune Coat in 
Flanders,” going on with John of Norwich, but not containing the 
renowned Kobiuson of York. 

Lastly, one thought constantly thrusts itself on us while looking 
at any of these pedigrees, long and short. Are any of them to be 
believed ? 


DOTTINGS IN PANAMA, NICARAGUA, AND MOSQUITO.* 


OTH in the world of letters and in the world of science Cen- 
tral America bears a name of evil repute. Fvom the days 
of Henry Morgan and the Buccaneers to the days of Walker and 
his filibusters, from the date of the Darien scheme to that of the 
Mexican expedition, it has been uniformly associated with scenes 
of lawlessness and disorder, with abortive projects and ruinous 
failures. It would almost seem that the physical characteristics 
of this volcanic district had exercised a fatal influence over the 
character aud history of its inhaLitants, and that the throes and 
pangs by which its svil is convulsed find their counterpart in the 
ceaseless factions and dissensions of its citizens, In the dreary 
annals of the wars and revolutions by which, ever since the time 
when they threw off the yoke of Spain, the Central American 
States have been distracted, Nicavagua has assumed an un- 
enviable pre-eminence. Nowhere have revolutions been more 
incessant und meaningless, or civil wars more sanguinary and fra- 
tricidal, And in the case of this unhappy State intestine disorders 
have been aggravated by foreign interference. Seldom has any 
State passed through a more terible ordeal than that which 
was undergone by Nicaragua during the period of the Walker 
invasion. This ruftian entered the country on the pretence of 
supporting the Liberal party, but speedily proved the worth of his 
protessions by making his first oflicial act, after he had been pro- 
claimed President, the re-establishment of negro slavery. Mean- 
while for two years all forms of commerce and industry disappeared, 
one town after another was sacked and delivered to the flames, the 
very tillage of the soil was almost wholly suspended. Itis estimated 
that 12,000 invaders and 30,030 Nicaraguaus perished during this 
period by war and its attencunt plagues. This agony, however, 
proved to be the nadir of Nicaraguan fortunes, which since that 
date have been steadily rising. The atrocities committed by the 
filibusters kindled a tlame of patriotic enthusiasm, and placed at 
the head of aifairs a man of energy and statesmanship, With the 
exception of an unfortunate quarrel in 1863 with the neighbour- 
ing Republic of San Salvador, which afforded an excuse for a 
formidable but speedily quelled internal revolt, the ten years, from 
1857 to 1867, during which General Martinez was President of 
Nicaragua were years of peace, and he seems to have handed over 
a tolerably settled government to his successor. 


* Dottings on the Roadside, in Panama, Nicarcgut, and Mosquito. By 
Captain Pim, R.N., and Dr. Seemann. London: Chapman & Hall. 1869. 


Such a chronicle of revolutions as has been the history of 
Nicaragua would seem excellently adapted to scare away capital 
fro its borders, Yet no country has more continuously orcupied 
the attention of speculators both in the Old World and in the 
New. A glance at the map will exp'ain this phenomenon. The 
range of mountains and high land forming an almost continuous 
backbone to theisihmus which connects North and South America 
is interrupted by oue conspicuous “ fault” in the shape of a long 
depression running N.W. and S.E. The centre of this depression 
is occupied by the magniticent Lake of Nicarezeua, eighteen feet 
above the level of the Pacific, from which it is separated by a stri 
of land not sixteen miles wide, and at its highest point said to be 
only nineteen feet above the level of the luke, whilst it is con. 
nected with the Atlartic by the River San Juan, which js 
navigable, and actually navigated by river steamers, for the whole 
of its 119 miles, ‘The natural continuation of the depression in the 
north- west direction is. however, by the River Tipitapaand the Lake 
of Managua, in tie direction either of the Guif of Fonseca or of 
the harbour of Corinto or Realejo. If the dream of so many dis. 
appointed generations is destined to be realized, and ships are 
ever to pass across the isthmus frem the Atlantic to the Vacitic, 
this depression would seem pointed out by nature to be their 
channel. At present the conspicuous success of the Panama line 
has led engineers to direct their attention to railways rather than 
to canals. Yet it is hardly conceivable that the Panama railway 
should permanently maintain its monopoly of the isthmus traffic, 
and then, whether for land or for water communication, the 
Nicaraguan line, with its easy gradients, must prove a formidable 
rival to any counter-project of spanning or piercing the isthmus, 
Add to this possession of a great natural highway for nations, g 
climate not incompatible with white labour, a soil in most parts 
extremely fertile, and so diverse in character as to be capable of 
bearing both the oak and the cocoa-palm, the mangrove and the 
pine, and lastly great mineral wealth, and it will not be unsafe to 
predict a great tuture for Nicaragua. Whether it be a future of 
which the present race of inhabitants are destined to share the 
fruits is another question. 

An account of some of the most recent attempts to develop the 
natural resources of this country is to be found in the volume of 
“ Doitings ” now betore us. In the spring of 1866, Dr. Seemann, 
accompanied by a Cornish mining captain of experience, Mr. Joba 
Holman, set out from Leon, one of the various towns which have 
expiated by repeated sackings the doubtful honour of being called 
the camtal of Nicaragua. ‘Their object was to explore the little 
known districts of New Segovia and Matagalpa, towards the 
northern boundary of the Republic, which were said to abound in 
rich silver mines, After five days’ laboricus ride through a dis 
trict so seantily populated that it was scarcely possible to obtain 
the necessaries of life, they reached Ocotal, the chiet town, if town 
it can be called, of New Segovia, and at once proceeded to survey 
the mineral features of the district, Their expectations were dix 
appointed, no mines being found which would :epay the working, 
Under these circumstances they resolved to turn their steps to 
Choniales, a region among the mountains on the Atlautic side of 
Lake Nicaragua, which had been previously brought to the notice 
of Luropean capitalists by Captain Bedford Pim. Here, at last, if 
Dr. Secmann’s description is not exaggerated, they seem to have 
hit upon a veritable £1 Dorado. The existence of the rich veius 
of gold and silver in which this district abounds, buried as they 
were in the depths of virgin forests, was hardly suspected uatil a 
few years ago, when the position of the richest mine was revealed 
by chance or miracle.  Propitiated by the offering of a piece of 
scented soap—the ouly article of worldly goods which the wile of 
a poor miner, Lucas Quiroz by name, could find to bestow ou an 
itinerant image-bearer--and by the promise of a chalice if St 
Peter would only vouchsafe to point out a vein of gold, the grati- 
fied saint, not many days afterwards, sent to the husband's coor 
an Indian, who, when the miner complained of his ill-luck, offered 
to show him a place where he would find “enough to last hima 
lifetime.” The offer was at once accepted, and three cows were to 
reward the stranger if he redeemed his promise. ‘he two plunged 
tovether into tue forest, and, after travelling several leagues, 
arrived at the promised spot. “On the slopes of a bill rising 500 
feet above a river-bed, and ensuring anatural drainage,” the unner 
saw “a wide lode of quartz rock, rich in silver and gold, and 
traceable for several miles; magnificent waterfalls asailable for 
setting in motion the most powerful machinery; and in every 
direciion timber of excellent quality for mining purposes.” This 
was the now famous Javali mine, which, though its fame has led 
to the finding of three hundred more mines, and the discovery ot 4 
mineral region the wealth of which may almost be said to be inex- 
haustible, still remains the gem of the district. Those who wish 
for more minute statistics as to the Chontales gold and silver 
mines, which, in the richness of their yield and iu the easiness 0 
working, are described, by one who is perhaps an interested wit- 
ness, as being inferior to uone of the most renowned quartz reels 
in Australia, must be referied to Dr. Seemann’s pages. ‘Two great 
difficulties have, however, to be faced by the capitalist who invests 
in Nicaraguan mines —the want of skilled labour, and the want of 
roads, ‘I'he natives are devoted to mining with all the ardour of 
gamblers, but they have no notion of economizing labour by means 
of improved machinery, and their system of working is still of the 
rudest and most primitive kind. The difficulties of access present 
a still greater obstacle. The Javali river, which drains the mine 
of the same name, flows into the Northern Sea, The gold-bewing 
heights are almost within sight of the Atlantic, but they are, 
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separated from it by leagues of virgin forest and impassable jungle. 
The ouly means of communication with the external world is 
by @ wule-path which leads over the watersbed to San Ubaldo 
on Lake Nicaragua, whence the ore is conveyed by the iake 
and the River San Juan to Greytown on the Atlantic coast. The 
forest track to San Ubaldo, Roman in nothing else, is truly Roman 
in the con.empt which it displays for easy gradients, and, as to its 
enerai nature, can best be described as a series of mud-holes. 
Yoad-making is evidently not a science cultivated by the Nicara- 
uans. 

e fo remove or lessen this difliculty of access to the Nicaraguan 
gold-fields is the task which Captain Pim has proposed to himself. 
The uame of this ollicer has for many years been associated by the 
public with various projects for efiecting an inter-occanic rouie 
across Nicaragua, projects which he fully described in an interest- 
ing book, The Gate of the Pacific, published some six years ago. 
In spite of numerous discouragements and disappointinents, he has 
not wholly given up his hopes, and his contributions to the present 
yolume consist mainly of an account of his visits to the country 
siuce the year 1863. The most interesting part of them is that 
which describes the Mosquito coast, a name odious to diplo- 
natists and to sailers on the West Indian naval station, but con- 
veying little information to the majority of Englishmen. On the 
most recent maps the Republic of Nicaragua appears as extending 
from sea to sea. Until recently, however, it did not exercise even 
a nominal supremacy over any part of the Atlantic sea-board, 
whilst Nicaragua proper is still to be found coulined within the 
narrow strip of land which is bounded on one side by the Lakes of 
Nicaragua and Managua, and on the other by the Pacific. ‘The 
pincipal towns of Nicaragua, as of all the Central American 
States, ave situated on or near the Western Ocean; the fame of 
the gold-mines is gradually drawing eastward a stream of immi- 
grants, but the greater part of the region east of the lakes is still 
oceupied by independent Indians, and is as litle conquered and 
almost xs unexplored as it was in the days of Columbus, From 
the heights of Chontales the eye ranges over a vast, tlat, dense, 
humid jungle, drained by great but little-kuowa rivers, which, as 
they approach a coast rendered treacherous by coral reefs, expand 
into wide lagoons. ‘The various tribes whose huts are dotted 
about the river-banks and lagoons are known collectively as the 
Mosquito Indians, und are ancient allies of the English. Our con- 
nexion with them dates from the time of the Buccaneers, who, 
whilst. they successfully combined a pious hatred of Spanish 
ligotry with a love of Spanish gold, found in the independent 
Tudians useful allies for their marauding forays. The friendship 
comuenced under these creditable auspices was continued under 
the form of an English Protectorate of the Mosquito coast, and, 
whilst it lasted, involved us in incessant disputes with Spain, with 
the United States, and with the neighbouring Republics of Ton- 
dias, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. Relinquished at the instance 
of the Spaniards in 1786, it was resumed at the beginning of this 
century, but speedily became offensive to the United States, the 
indefinite claims which it covered being considered highly incon- 
sistent with the Monroe doctrine. After a series of bickerings, a 
treaty concluded between Mr. Clayton and Sir Henry Bulwer in 
1850 contained a provision that England should no longer 
“occupy” auy portion of the coast of Central America; but even 
this term was found ambiguous and gave rise to further disputes. 
We may, however, now hope that we have heard the last of the 
“Mosquito question”; for, by treaties concluded with Honduras 
and Nicaragua in 1859-1860, our “ Protectorate” bas been handed 
over to the republics within whose respective limits the surviving 
Indians are still found. ‘Lhe most important point on the coast, 
aud that which doubtless made us most loth to withdraw our 
ambiguous claims to supremacy, is Greytown or St. Juan de 
Nicaragua, a town situated at the mouth of the River San Juan, 
and thus forming the natural starting-point for any attempt at this 
part of the istumus to join the two oceans, ‘The unfortunate 
town, whose double name well expresses the doubtful allegiance 
which it has owed, has paid dearly for its advantageous position. 
Surpriced by the Nicaraguans in 1836, and recaptured by the 
English in 1848, it was finally burnt down in 1854 by the United 
States, in revenge for a supposed insult to their flag. Its once 
magnificent harbour has been allowed by neglect to become silted 
up, and the town itself is described as presenting the appearance 
of “a number of whitewashed houses with red roofs, planted in 
a grass field.” What precise advantage the Mosquito Indians 
themselves have derived from their powerful allies, except the 
fact that their children—when they have any, which is but seldom— 
are taught nzlish by German missionaries, and that they enjoy 
the privilege of being ruled over by a succession of kings bearing 
along string of Guelphic names, it is diliicult to discover. Ilis 
late Majesty, George Augustus Frederick, seems to have been an 
aniable young man, too much addicted to indulgence in strong 
liquors, but well read in the works of Shakspeare, Byron, and 
Walter Scott. He had also composed poetry in his own language, 
and repeuted a few stanzas to his guests. “ No one present could 
understand them, but the words sounded soft and musical.” His 
Subjects, some 3,000 in number, but rapidly dwindling, appear to 
pussess the usual characteristics of the better class of Indians—in- 
teliigent, high-spirited, hospitable, and, what sounds most remark- 
able, scrupu.ously honest ; but frivolous, quarrelsome, and addicted 
to debauchery The present King, William Llenry Clarence, is 
apparently rather in danger of being ‘put upon” by his neigh- 
wis the Nicaraguans; for we find Captain Pim, who now seems 
to be considered the natural proteciur of the Mosquito Indians, 


engaged in negotiations which had for their object the due re- 
cognition of the young chief's dignity, and the due payment of 
the subsidy which was secured to him under the treaty with 
Nicaragua. 

We have dwelt at sufficient length on this volume to show 
that it contains much interesting matter, which is described in a 
rambling and unconnected, but not unreadable, way. Captain Pim, 
who regards with naive respect the advantages derived by his 
coadjutor from greater literary experience, claims the allowances 
on the score of style usually made to sailors when they take up 
the pen; and it must be admitted that his sentences too often 
resemble the loose skein of mess-room gossip, and are occa=- 
sicnally flavoured by somewhat pointless jokes. Nevertheless most 
readers will probably be inclined to say that his half of the 
book is the more entertaining of the two. Dr. Seemann’s 
faults are of an opposite order. Le has travelled and written 
much, and the substance of his contribution to the present 
volume has already appeared in the columns of a contemporary, 
but his style is defaced by the wordy fluency, and the tendency 
to drag in irrelevant episodes, which characterize an occasional 
Correspondent. It is all very well for the author of a Popular 
Llistory of Palm Trees to say a word on behalf of popular science, 
but there is no excuse for his inflicting on us gratuitously a mild 
fable, which has already appeared in various journals, and which 
is intenied to illustrate the parasitic habits of the mistleto. 
Upon the subject of botany and other departments of natural his- 
tory we presume he is entitled to speak with some degree of 
auihority, though even here his speculations appear to us to be at 
times very crude and shallow. But on the one occasion on which 
he has departed furthest from his proper province he has certain] 
stumbled on a most egregious mare’s nest. Dr. Seemann was muc 
struck with a volume which has recently been written by Mr. 
George ‘Tate of Aluwick on The Ancient British Sculptured Rocks 
of Northumberland and the Eastern Borders, and he has exhibited 
in juxtzposition figures extracted from this work and figures 
copied by himself from certain rocks in Chirigui (Central 
Auirica). The Chirigui figures appear to us for the most part to 
bear a striking resemblance to what we remember as our infantine 
eiJoris to reproduce on paper the human face. The “British” in- 
scriptions may “bear some resemblance to what are termed the 
‘Oxzham characters,’ ” but to a casual observer would seem like 
nothing in particular, certainly not like the Chirigui figures. 
There is, however, one striking exception. In both sets of in- 
scriptions appears a diagram which represents a number of 
“completely closed concentric circles ” ; in other words, the face of 
a target. Whether, in order to explain this remarkable coinci- 
dence, it is necessary to assume the existence of a “sunken island 
of Atlantis,” by means of which the Lritons of Northumberland 
and the Indiaus of Chirigui communicated with each other, we 
leave our readers to determine. There is one poiut on which they 
will probably agree with Dr. Seemann—namely, that “ before 
science can concede the conclusions of these or similar speculations, 
we want more facts.” 


IZA’S STORY.* 
A POLITICAL pamphlet is an excellent thing in its way, and 


so is a romantic love story, but a combination of the two is 
usually anything but a pleasing production. Only a very cunning 
craftsman can successfully interleave the record of a broken heart 
with pages extracted from a blue-book. Only a very artistic 
sympathizer with a nation’s suflerings can make their cbronicle 
tuke the form of a readable three-volume novel. This is what the 
author of Jza’s Slory has attempted to do, and to a certain extent 
she has succeeded in her attempt. The story is decidedly in- 
teresting, and several of its scenes are described with considerable 
foree and pathos. It has the merits of freshness of scene and 
noveliy of character, the localities and the people described in it 
being for the most part Polish or Russian. And it deals with a 
very stirring time, a period rich in romantic incident, and one 
which to many minds is associated with the noblest and loftiest 
of ideas. 

The Polish insurrection of 1863 was as hopeless a struggle as 
brave men ever engaged in. From first to last it was a thorough 
mistake, wrongly timed, crudely planned, wildly carried out. The 
prime movers in the revolt were either professional agitators 
whose wisdom manifested itself only in their absence from the 
scene of danger, or wild enthusiasts who laboured like Trappists 
intent on digging their own graves; and the inferior leaders were 
for the most part brave but irrational men, thoroughly devoted to 
their country and ready for any amount of self-sacrifice, but not 
particularly remarkable for political insight or strategic skill. 
But there were among them a few men of a dillerent stam 
soldiers who knew well how insufficient was the force at their 
disposal, politicians who were perfectly aware of the fatal un- 
timess of the time chosen for the rising. They protested 
vigorously, they long withheld their aid, but at last, when all hopes 
of a peaceful compromise were over, they chivalrously ranged 
themselves on the side of what they linew was a failing cause, 
and yielded themselves up to what they felt must be a certain fate. 
lt is from their ranks that Miss Ramsay has chosen the fault- 
less heroes who figure in her book, and whose portraits she 
has painted with apparently unconscious flattery. They are 


* Iza’s Story. By Grace Ramsay, Author of “A Woman's Trials,” &e. 
3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1869. 
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patriots of the class to which Thaddeus of Warsaw may be 
supposed to have belonged—men of noble birth and high cul- 
ture, fit Learers of historic names, brave as lions in the field, 
courteous and gentle at home. In all this Miss Ramsay is not 
guilty of any great exaggeration, for there are few truer 
a. in the world than the representatives of the ancient 
amilies of Poland, of that splendid chivalry which did such good 
service in the old conflict of the Crescent and the Cross. And 
their women are worthy of them, brave and noble and true, 
equally devoted in attachment to their country and to their reli- 

on. The portraits which Miss Ramsay has drawn of the Princes 

polski, a of their neighbours Stanislas and Sigismund Labrin- 
ski, although somewhat overcoloured, are still sufficiently faithful 
and recognisable, and that of the young Princess Iza Opolska is a 
charming study, and is invested with perfectly allowable beauty. 
All these aristocratic patriots belong to the exceptional class of 
which we have been speaking. As far as they are concerned we 
are ready to accept the saintly and heroic forms of Miss Ramsay’s 
Polish Walhalla, but we absolutely refuse to believe in many of 
the other figures which she has introduced into it. According to 
her, every Pole is noble and virtuous, just as every Russian is 
vicious and base. TEven the lowest menial in the Opolski palace is 
represented as perfection itself compared with the demoniacal 
Muscovites whose only object seems to be to convert the bloom- 
ing plains of Podolia into a howling wilderness, Throughout 
the book the only Pole who does not seem to be of a nature akin 
to that of Bunyan’s “ Shining Ones ” is Borynowski, the Governor of 
Warsaw. IUe—in whom the reader will of course recognise the 
Marquis Wielopolski—being a Pole by birth, was not to be painted 
in utterly dark colours; but inasmuch as he was in the Russian 
service, and his name “represented, in its extreme form, that most 
singular of ideas, the suicide of Poland by Panslavism,” he is de- 
picted as considerably stained and besmirched, aud as having lost 
a good deal of that celestial beauty which is the undoubted charac- 
teristic of his countrymen. As to the Russians, they are absolutel 
terrible in the hideous depravity of their moral nature, in their lac 
of all those virtues which are the unquestioned heritage of even the 
meanest of the Poles. They extort money from defenceless women, 
they torture old and wounded men, they take a positive pleasure 
in swindling, and lies are never out of their mouths. One of them, 
Colonel Kiploff, seems to be depicted as a fiend, simply in order 
that his sombre hue may set off the unsullied radiauce of the 
angelic Poles with whom he is brought into contact. 

rince Opolski’s castle is very pleasantly described, and so 

is the family party which meets within its walls. A little too 
much stress is perhaps laid upon the happiness of the neigh- 
bouring peasantry, who are generally represented as forming groups 
of dark-eyed peasant girls, strolling homewards hand in hand, 
glancing back at times ‘“ over the red-embroidered shoulder- 
band of their white linen chemisettes” at the young men who 
follow close behind them, “ dancing to the music of the long- 
handled ¢éorme.” But let that pass. There have always been 
spots in Poland in which the peasant had not sunk into the state 
of degradation to which the brutal carelessness of his master 
had generally reduced him. And the landscapes are also very 
pleasant to look upon ; as, for instance, the picture of a “ crimson 
sunset over a grain ocean in Podolia,” where “for miles and 
miles the plain spread out its surging waste of verdure, the 
green wave rising, falling, curling itself up into sheaves, then 
rippling out like the wavelets of the sea; sometimes pausing, 
standing quite still when the breeze sank in a passing lull, and 
swinging itself into motion when the gust rose up again and swept 
it on in a long, steady wave that broke under the sunset” ; or that 
of the valley on which Prince Opolski’s Castle looked down, 
where “ the little river babbled over its pebble-floor, rows of birch 
trees bending their feathery boughs over the banks, All around 
were apple and cherry orchards, where the loose blossoms were 
dripping like pink snow-flakes from the trees. Above and below 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle were revelling in the fields of 
grass-land, the grass so high that the sheep were lost in it alto- 
gether, as in a sea of clover, and only the horns of the cattle were 
visible when they lifted up their heads, lowing to the afternoon 
passers-by.” 

From these quiet scenes we pass to the confusion which 
va in Warsaw at the time of the conscription, when 

Jielopolski’s unfortunate attempt to prevent the insurrection 
set all its machinery in motion. The night on which the re- 
cruits were so unwarrantably seized was really a terrible one 
for every Polish family in the capital, and the gloom is quite 
justifiable in which the picture is plunged of Stanislas Labrinski, 
who has been torn away from his young bride Iza, as he paces up 
and down his narrow prison cell, and listens to “a dull, singing 
noise, like the moaning of -the sea,” above which float the strains 
of the national anthem—“ No, Poland shall not perish ! ”—or as, 
at a later period, when he is the prey of fever, he feels rever- 
berating through his brain “ the tramp of cavalry, the word of com- 
mand ringing above cries and shrieks, the lowering of drawbridges, 
and the hammering of hoofs following the driven multitude.” 
But the description of Kiplofl’s behaviour to “the woman 
whose heart he felt swirming” (whatever that may mean) 
“under his ruthless heel,” on the occasion of Iza’s coming to seek 
out her lost Stanislas, is altogether unreal, and can only be 
accounted for on the score of political hatred. And there is some- 
thing very offensively sensational in the picture of the torture- 
chaiuber, in which Iza is left for a time to inspect the shelves 
“laden with stvange-looking instruments that might be surgical ; 


hooks from which were suspended others of different forms,” ang 
the “long, narrow thong, with red marks on it and round it, on 
the deal table where it lay coiled like a sleeping snake.” And 
we utterly protest, in the name of art and common sense, and 
everything else that ought to make a novel worth reading, against 
being exposed to the horrors of a foot-note half a page long about 
the ‘knout, or such a statement as the following, “strictly au- 
thentic,” as the author styles it, about the quicksilver mines of 
Nertchinsk :—“ The Niechasti” (by the way all convicts are called 
Nieschastnie, or the unfortunate, and not only the Poles, as Miss 
Ramsay has it) “die piecemeal; the mercury saturates their flesh 
and rots it; their eyes melt out; their bones become brittle ag 
glass, and break away bit by bit; sometimes the trunk of a man 
will hang on to life days after his limbs have dropped off.” Fan 
if a Fenian novel is ever written by as sympathetic a chronicler as 
Miss Ramsay! What terrible deeds will be wrought in it b 
some fiendish Sassenach colonel, what hideous prison scenes wi 
be revealed, what thrilling pictures will be drawn of manacled 
atriots whose noble features are rendered irrecognisable by their 
oathsome crust of oatmeal porridge! It is possible that such a 
book may serve a political purpose. Like Uncle Tom's Cabin, it 
may have a distinct effect upon public opinion. But it will scarcely 
be able to claim much consideration as a work of art. 
It would have been better in every way for Miss Ramsay’s 

if she had left out her attacks on Russia, especially those contained 
in her notes. They give the book so polemical an appearance that 
we almost forget that other parts of it are intended to please and 
to amuse. And yet there is a good deal in it that is agreeable 
enough. When she is not engaged in harrowing her readers’ 
feelings or canvassing their votes for the total suppression of the 
Russian Empire, she writes very pleasantly. The account of Iza’s 
expedition in search of her husband is full of interest, and there 
is much that is picturesque in the descriptions of the Steppes over 
which she passes on her way to the distant settlement in which 
at last she finds him, Several Polish ladies have really made 
this long and terrible journey with a similar end in view, so that 
Iza’s undertaking has nothing improbable about it. The scene 
in which her long-lost husband is restored to her is genuinel 

athetic, and so is that which represents the visit of the Polish 
Missionary Priest to his little flock in the wilderness. Such 
passages as these to some extent make amends for the political 
diatribes which every here and there in the book afford to its 
readers a just ground of complaint, especially to those among them 
who sympathize with the Poles in their real sufferings, and who 
would fain see justice done in the case of their actual wrongs, 


BURTY’S CHEFS-D’@UVRE OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS.* 


\ ]E presume it was known that there was a market for this 

sort of work, otherwise the English edition of it would 
scarcely now be lying on our table. Yet students who may possess 
Labarte’s Handbvol: of the Arts of the Middle Age and Renais- 
sance will scarcely care for this budget of “ masterpieces.” M. 
Burty adds little to our previous stock of knowledge; he probably 
aims at scarcely more than at giving to the general reader a com- 
pilation popular in style and portable in size. And such aim he 
has fairly well attained; yet we prefer the illustrations to the 
text, though even the illustrations are hardly first-rate. But 
M. Burty has made himself somewhat favourably known in 
France, and also in England. Describing himself as “ Collaborateur 
de la Presse et de la Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” he appeared in 
London as the writer of the letterpress to the handsome volume 
of Litudes a UEau-forte par Francis Seymour Haden M. Burty 
was also one of “ Les principaux écrivains” in the too famous 
“Paris Guide” of 1867; the article on “ L’hétel des ventes et 
le commerce des tableaux” which there bears his name is 
distinguished by the smartness and surface sparkle of Parisian 
feuilletonists. Three years ago the author delivered himself 
of the Chefs-d’Usucre, whereof we are now favoured with an 
English reproduction, all but a facsimile of the original. Wefind, 
however, in the French edition, a dedication to M. Charles Blane, 
which we think, for the sake of certuin personal reminiscences, it 
was scarcely wise to suppress. M. burty therein addresses 
the editor of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts in terms of endearment 
as “mon cher maitre et ami.” He recalls with gratitude the day 
when M Blanc had made him a collaborateur of the leading art- 
journal in Europe; and it is evident that the confidence thus 
reposed, bringing him in contact with the chief collectors and col- 
lections, made the present volume possible. As the English 
editor does not condescend to give one word touching the ante- 
cedents of the author or his work, we have taken the trouble 
to refer to the back numbers of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. The 
articles there contributed by M. Burty overa period of some years 
ave to be reckoned, not by tens, but rather by hundreds, He has 
been accustomed to make himself generally useful; he tales 
exhibitions, picture sales, obituaries, and his criticisms and chro- 
nicles are often, we observe, packed into small type. A writer 
thus perpetually at work must necessarily accumulate much 
material. ‘The volume before us is precisely what, under the 
circumstances, might have been anticipated : though not profound, 
it is pleasant. 


* Chefs-d Euvre of the Industrial Arts. By Philippe Burty, Pottery 
and Porcelain, Glass, Enamel, Metal, Goldsmiths’ Work, Jewellery and 
Edited by W. Chaffers, F.5.A. London: Chapman 
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M. Burty condescends occasionally to speak kindly of the Eng- 
lish, yet his ideas and his diction are so far from being accurat® 
and clear that unfortunately it is not always easy to understand 
whether he seeks to encourage us by praise or to correct us by 
censure. Yet we incline to think there may be some basis of 
truth in the following slipshod paragraph. We have indeed 
been sorry to hear in other quarters that foreign art-workmen 
deteriorate when they come to England; they are no longer, it 
is said, in an atmosphere of art, they lack the stimulus of their 
compeers :— 

The works and factories of Minton in England at present enjoy the 

atest European celebrity. But the very perfection of the articles pro- 

duced by them is destructive to the gratification they afford. . . . We 
prefer porcelain. The English, who feel so acutely the exact turning-point 
at which their qualities become defects, have called over to England at 
different times artists of distinction ; for instance, M. Carriér-Belleuse, who 
has modelled decorative vases and statuettes in Parian, together with beer- 
jugs of different kinds; or M. Lessore, who has hit upon the chief secret of 
painting on earthenware, that of dispersing the colours in different thick- 
nesses, instead of laying it equally all over the surface. Unfortunately, as 
soon as French artists have spent some few years across the water they be- 
come entirely and purely English; or, again, having returned to France, the 
pupils they have educated forget their original teaching. 
A Frenchman’s opinion on English matters can have little weight 
when even his facts are found to be erroneous. Take, as an example 
of M. Burty’s mode of compilation, the account given of Raffaelle’s 
Cartoons, of which in England we may be presumed to know some- 
thing. ‘The French critic begins with a kind of censure upon 
Raflaclle for having designed these cartoons :—“ Nothing short of 
the genius of Raffaelle, and the respect which attaches to his works, 
can reconcile us to accepting without protest the revolution he 
effected in tapestry. Were not the arabesques he composed with 
so sweet a revival of antique taste about them sufficient? and 
what was the necessity fur transferring tapestry into a sort of 
shallow fresco? M. Burty, having given vent to his feelings on 
“so sweet a revival,” proceeds to facts. The original tapestries, 
he tells us, “reached Rome in 1519, only afew months before 
the death of the great master who had composed them.” Now, 
on turning to Notes on the Cartoons of Itaphacl “by Charles 
Ruland, formerly Librarian to the Prince Consort,” we find the 
following authentic statement :—“ The tapestries arrived at Rome, 
at any rate before the 21st of April, 1518, for on that day, as 
we are informed by a manuscript account-book of Leo X.’s 
household, 29 ducati (some 12/.) were paid for their trans- 
port from Flanders to Lyons, and thence to Rome. The note 
is highly interesting, inasmuch as it speaks expressly of eleven 
tapestries,” &c. It is the misfortune of compilers to confound 
dates; the discrepancy, however, is not hard to account for, the 
fact being that, though the tapestries had reached Rome in 1518, 
they were not publicly seen in the Sistine Chapel till St. Stephen’s 
day, 1519, when “ universal judgment pronounced them to be 
finer than anything else on the globe.” M. Burty favours us next 
with what he supposes to be valuable facts not generally known. 
“ Tapestries from these cartoons were exhibited in the year viii— 
this fact is but little generally known—at Paris, in the Court of 
the Palais National des Sciences et Arts.” M. Burty strangely 
adds, “ We do not know whether they still form part of the Crown 
furniture and effects, or whether, notwithstanding their having 
been purchased, they were returned to the Allies at the fall of the 
First Empire.” We beg the reader to compare this statement 
with the following exact data; these tapestries, writes Mr. Ruland, 
remained in the Vatican “until the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, when they appear to have been stolen, as the story goes, for 
the sake of the gold threads interwoven in their tissue. For- 
tunately, the experiment of extracting the precious metal by 
burning one of them does not seem to have answered. In 
1808 we find them at Genoa, where Pope Pius VII. had them 
bought for 1,300 scudi (about 265/.), and brought back to the 
Vatican. There they have remained ever since, exhibited in a 
gallery of the Vatican.” We had supposed that most travellers 
to Rome knew this; we can only infer that M. Burty has no 
intimate acquaintance with Italy. It may be scarcely worth while 
to point out minor blunders in the French critic’s studiously dis- 
paraging narrative. ‘The writer confounds the cartoons with the 
tapestries ; he says that Charles I. caused the cartoons to be placed 
in Whitehall, whereas they remained in narrow slips till the time 
of King William III. The fact is that it was not the cartoons, but 
the duplicate tapestries now in Berlin, which formerly decorated 
the Banqueting Chamber, Whitehall. It were indeed a task as 
tedious as endless to point out the inaccuracies into which this 
untiring compiler falls; thus, with his usual looseness, he writes, 
“After other misadventures, too lengthy here to recount, they 
were put up in one of the rooms in Hampton Court palace,” 
whereas every one knows that a gallery was specially erected for 
their reception by Sir Christopher Wren. It is natural that we 
should look with jealous eye upon criticism depreciatory of 
Ratfaelle’s Cartoons. England has two unrivalled possessions of 
which foreign nations may well be envious—these cartoons, now 
at Kensington, and the Elgin Marbles, in the British Museum. 
The errors we have pointed out might pass in Paris, but it is 
a little hazardous to presume equal ignorance in readers of an 
English edition. 

We turn to a Frenchman for the latest and most trustworthy 
data respecting that mysterious art manufacture “ Faience de Henri 
Deux,” or “ Faience d’Oiron.” We are told that the mystery was 


cleared up in a pamphlet published by Mr. Benjamin Fillon in 1862, 
apparent iy too late for notice in the catalogue of the Loan Collec- 
tion at 


ensington in that year. The recent Guide to the South 


Kensington Museum, however, gives credence to this pamphlet, on 
which M. Burty grounds his solution of the historic perplexity. 
It would seem that the somewhat complex, not to say rococo, 
ceramic products about which there has arisen so much con- 
troversy, owe their existence, not to one, but to three persons. 
Helen Gouffier—the widow of Artus Gouffier, the tutor of 
Francis I., a man of property, taste, and erudition—played the 

art of patroness; then Bernart, her librarian, is supposed to have 
urnished ideas as to ornament, and possibly may have lent book- 
binders’ tools, the marks of which oo been identified on the 
surface of the ware ; lastly, Charpentier, potter to Helen Gouflier, 
may of course be credited with the technical part of the manufac- 
ture. The date of these works, which number only fifty-five, is the 
middle of the sixteenth century ; the place of manufacture Oiron, 
near Thouars, in the province of Deux-Sévres, Assuming these 
facts to be established, we may consider that this snomalous fabric 
has received at last historic elucidation. We think M. Burty is 
not far wrong in his disparagement of this hybrid pottery, the mania 
for which among collectors may be accounted among the amusing 
follies of the day ; he has, however, been rightly called to account by 
the editor of the English edition for his hasty asseriion that this 
French faience admits of easy imitation. ,“ No collector,” says Mr. 
Chaflers, “ would be deceived by such copies.” We have entered 
into these details because of the interest which this Henri Deux 
ware has excited in our country. Of fifty-five known examples 
in the world, twenty-five were possessed by ngland at the time 
of the Loan Exhibition; the number we think has probably 
since increased ; at all events a Biberon is now in the possession of 
Mr. J. Malcolm, which was gained in 1865, at the astounding price 
1,100/., from the Pourtales Collection. The fifty-five capricct 
existing of this faience would at anything like this price make a 
round handsome sum. It would seem, however, improbable 
that these high figures can be maintained. Yet Mr. J. C. Robin- 
son, writing in 1862, estimated that a “Ewer or Aiguidre” in 
the Magniac Collection would in all probability realize at least 
2,00c/. This same work was bought twenty years before for 
the comparatively modest sum of 80/., which in our opinion 
would better represent its intrinsic art value than 2,coo/. But 
there is no accounting for taste, nor for prices in an auction-room. 
This Henri Deux earthenware has by this time become familiar to 
the Englisheye. Five pieces—a salt-cellar, a candlestick, a plateau, 
and two tazza—have been, and we believe still are, in the Ken- 
sington Museum. 

We listen to M. Burty most willingly when he s of what 
he knows best—the condition of the “ industrial arts” in his 
own country. Thus the chapter on “ Window Glass” is in- 
structive as a record of the resuscitation in France, synchronous 
with the revival in England, of the art of painting glass for win- 
dows. M. Burty seems to speak with some experience on this 
subject, and we notice that one of the illustrations—“* Window 
Glass of the Fourteenth Century ”—is taken from the author's 
collection. The French have given to the revival of glass paint- 
ing the benefit of that science and system which they apply to art 
in general. Chevreul has, of course, in his time coveted with 
the subject, while M. Charles Blanc, equally omniscient, has in 
the Gazeltedes Beaux-Arts written wordily rather than well on colours 
“ primary,” “ binary,” “supplementary,” including of course “ the 
law of simultaneous contrasts.” The literature which has grown 
up in France on this subject is extensive. Thus the archmology 
ot = painting has received elucidation from M. Bontemps, 
M. Mérimée, M. Didron, M. de Lasteyrie, and M. Viollet-le-Duc. 
It will thus be understood that the French manufacturers 
have had the advantage of critical knowledge, and such 
restorations as those in La Sainte Chapelle may be taken 
in proof of the existence of a well-trained school. In France, 
as in England, the styles adopted are various; in fact in 
neither country does it appear quite settled what painted windows 
should aim at >. France seems to secure, as would 
be likely, the service of a higher order of draughtsmen than can be 
obtained in England, though we by no means disparage the designs 
of Mr. Rossetti and Mr. Burne Jones. In France it is well known 
that renowned Academicians have lent their talents to this art- 
manufacture. More than a quarter of a century ago King Louis 
Philippe entrusted the great colourist Delacroix with the windows 
of the Church of Eu, said to be “the finest and best specimens of 
stained glass that our day has produced.” In the Gallery of the 
Luxembourg too may be remembered cartoons by Ingrés “ d’aprés 
lesquels ont été exécutés les vitraux qui décorent les chapelles de 
Dreux et de Saint-Ferdinand & Sablonville, dédiées 4 Notre-Dame- 
de-la-Compassion.” There is reason, however, to fear that the 
efforts made by our neighbours have not obtained adequate recog- 
nition or reward. Thus M. Viollet-le-Duc, who as “ Architecte du 
Gouvernement, Inspecteur-Général des Euiifices diocésains,” has 
been entrusted with the restoration of national monuments, makes 
in his Dictionnaire raisonné de 0 Architecture lamentations as over a 
losing cause. The following closin, ye mes to an exhaustive 
essay in this Dictionary on “ Vitrail” indicates that the revived 
art has less prospect of success in France than in England :— 

Il faudrait, certes, une longue expérience et des études sérieuses pour 
retrouver les traces > de cette industrie du peintre-verrier. Quelques 
hommes dévoués ont fait des efforts et des sacritices considérables, de nos 
jours, pour retrouver ces traces, Ils ont méme ainsi ouvert, pour notre 
pays, une source de production assez riche; mais, mal secondés par les 
fabricants de verre, qui ne se préoccupent pas des conditions nécessaires a la 
coloration translucide ; obliges de lutter contre une concurrence de produits 
& bon marché qui déprécient ce bel art aux yeux des gens de guit; re- 
poussés systématiquement des grands travaux publics par de puissantes 
coteries, c'est & grand’ peine s’ils peuvent maintenir leurs ateliers ouverts. 
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In England much has been done towards creating a reading 
ublic for works on art and archeology. Such volumes as 
. Pugin’s Ecclesiastical Ornament, Mr. Marryat’s Porcelain 
and Pottery, Mr. J. C. Robinson’s Italian Sculpture of the Middle 
Ages, Sir Digby Wyatt’s Metal Work, not forgetting the volume 
of Art Treasures, Manchester, and the Catalogue of the Loan 
Collection, prove that the labourers among us are numerous and 
active. Still we can ill afford to disregard the researches of our 
neighbours, and without doubt London publishers will continue to 
make reprisals from the rich stores locked up in the literature of 
the Continent. The English edition of M. Burty’s Chefs-d’ Giuvre 
cannot be wholly unwelcome, though its contents must be accepted 
with caution, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


fee most important work upon our list this month is the third 
volume of a History of Civilization, by Dr. Amos Dean.* 
The plan of the work is somewhat different from that of Mr. 
Buckle, and, if less philosophical, and of far less intellectual value, 
is somewhat better suited to the indolence of the general reader. 
Dr. Dean’s scheme includes a complete summary of the political 
and social history of each of the principal races in which the 
civilization of the world has at different times centred, and which 
have left their traces upon the development of human thought, 
law, government, and social order, and affected the direction and 
course of their progress. The present volume is devoted to Rome, 
and contains in successive chapters an account of Roman industry, 
religion, government, society, philosophy, and art; the latter term 
including a great variety of subjects, and among others the entire 
military system of the republic and empire. There is also a brief 
introductory sketch of the history and development of the Roman 
Empire. The author's chief care is naturally devoted to the 
social and intellectual character of Roman civilization, and to 
the Roman system of law, as to that department of civilization 
in which the influence of Rome has been most strongly and 
weet impressed upon the subsequent history of mankind. 
he scope of the work, as a whole, is perhaps somewhat too great 
for the author’s powers, and it is not so consistently kept in view 
and so distinctly traced through the several portions of the history 
as would be necessary in order to enable the student to acquire any 
definite and general conception of the manner in which modern 
civilization has been worked out through the agency of the different 
nations whose histories form the successive divisions of the bouk. 
It will probably be more useful as a convenient manual of uni- 
versal history than for the more ambitious purpose of the writer ; 
especially as it deals chiefly with those aspects of national life 
which the ordinary historian is wont to throw into the background, 
and of which the youthful student takes comparatively little 
heed. Thus it constitutes a useful supplement to works which are 
occupied rather with the outer and more transient side of history, 
with wars and politics, the achievements of individuals and the 
struggles of factions, than with those which really make up the 
existence of a people, and by which its effect on the general pro- 
gress of the race is determined—the slow development of its in- 
stitutions, its social order, its internal organization, its industrial 
system, its commerce and manufactures, and the gradual growth of 
its laws from their first rudimentary principles into that tinal com- 
pleteness in which they contribute, palpably or insensibly, their 
share to the existing order of human socicty. There are, how- 
ever, two noticeable defects which seriously detract from the value 
of Dr Dean’s work. One—the most trifling, though likely often 
to mislead the reader who relies too exclusively on a single author 
—is the frequency of misprints of a gross character, especially in 
the Latin names, such as Tarquinus Priscuis, and Tulla for Sylla. 
The other and graver defect is that the author has evidently 
acquired much of his knowledge at second-hand, and that often 
from inferior authorities; that he quotes, not from the original 
sources, but from the ordinary modern works to be found in every 
school or college library, and sometimes adopts without reserve 
or qualification views of Roman history and antiquity by no meaus 
in accordance with those of the latest and best authorities. 
Another interesting work of an historical and descriptive cha- 
racter is that of Mr. Perry, late U.S. Consul at Tunis, on “Carthage 
and Tunis.” f The author has availed himself of the opportunities 
afforded by a long residence in the country to explore it thoroughly, 
and to make himself familiar with the remains of its ancient cities, 
and particularly of that great commercial and colonizing commu- 
nity whose place among the communities of the Old World was so 
peculiar and exceptional, and whose character, as the only mercan- 
tile State of antiquity that succeeded in founding a great empire 
and holding the Gaal of a first-class Power, renders its story so 
interesting to thoughtful students of whatever nation, and especially 
to Englishmen. The resemblance of the Carthaginian system to our 
own; the perseverance with which the Punic Government devoted 
its energies to trade and colonization, especially among wicivilized 
nations; the character of its armies, so strikingly resembling 
those by which our Indian Empire has been acquired; the proof 
which they alone among the forces of antiquity aflord of the 
possibility of rendering mercenary troops composed of alien races 


* The History of Civilization. By Amos Dean, LL.D. 7 vols, Vol. III. 
Albany, N.Y.: Joel Munsell. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 


+ Carthage and Tunis, Past and Present. 2 Parts. By Amos Perry, 
late United States Consul for the City and Regency of Tunis. Providence, 
B.L.: Providence Press Company. London: ‘lriibner & Co. 1369. 
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for a long time loyal and trustworthy servants of the Power which 
employed them, and of forming barbarian recruits, diilled and 
disciplined by officers of a superior race, into soldicrs equal to 
those of any civilized State; the story of the mutiny, so sing ularly 
recalling the occurrences of 1857, which for a time brought the 
Empire and the Imperial city herself to the verge of ruin—these 
are among the most important and instructive lessons contained 
in the military and political records of the ancients, and present 
perhaps a closer analogy with some points of our own position 
than is often to be found in two remote periods of history. Un- 
fortunately, we know less of the history of Carthage than of almost 
any other great empire of antiquity, and Mr. Perry has not been 
able to make any important addition to our knowledge. The large 
space which is filled in the earlier portion of his work by the three 
Punic wars, and by the single figure of Hannibal, reminds us that 
we owe nearly all our glimpses of that history to the collision of 
Carthage with Syracuse and with Rome; that all we have left of 
her records is a fragment here and there preserved in the literature 
of those who destroyed the rest, and that we see her only through 
the picture drawn by her enemies. Whatever of novelty or 
especial value Mr. Perry’s narrative possesses is due to his 
acquaintance with the scenes of the events he relates at sccond- 
hand—an advantage of which he might have made more than he 
has done. Ie continues his history through the period of the Roman 
Empire and the middle ages; the Carthage of Ilannibal being 
succeeded by the Carthage of Cyprian and Augustine, and the 
interests of war and trade by those of Christian martyrdom and 
theological speculation ; and to the African province succeeds in its 
turn the Mahommedan State of Tunis, with the crusade of St, 
Louis, the expedition of Charles V., and the long feud of the African 
corsairs with the Christian States on the northera shores of the 
Mediterranean. In this chronological continuity we recognise the 
more forcibly the total discontinuity of history; the Christian 
Carthage having no relation but that of name with the city of 
Hannibal, and not even that connexion with the city of the 
Ilatsites and the Beys. The latter part of the volume is occupied 
by a description of the present condition of the country, the 
various races composing its population, their different physical and 
moral characteristics, habits, and manuers, and the social and poli- 
tical institutions of the province. The author, like most American 
writers, with a few honourable exceptions among the very best 
and most cultivated class, is more bigoted in his belief in the in- 
finite and universal superiority of European character and customs, 
and more prejudiced in his view of Oriental ideas and habits, 
social and religious, than ordinary English travellers; and his tone 
in speaking of Maliommedan institutions and opinions more resem- 
bles that of missionary works—whoze authors necessarily regard 
the religion of the natives, and all the usages that have their root 
in that religion or are related to it, from a hostile point of view— 
than that of secular observers, whose bias in favour of their own 
country is moderated by the interest which novelty generally 
excites, and by a wish to obtain the credit of candour and im- 
partiality. 

The opening of the Pacific Railroad will, we suppose, in due 
time put an end to the prevalence of that curious nomenclature, 
arising from the rapidity of the material development of America 
outstripping the progr ss of terminology, which gives the name of 
“the West” to States lying far eastward of the central line of the 
continent, and according to which even the “Tar West” terusinates 
at the Rocky Mountaius. To the Pacitic States, which have hitherto 
held to the elder settlements on the Atlantic the geographical as 
well as the historical 1elation of colonies, being reached uot by a 
direct westward route, but by an “ overland” jourvey resembiing 
that between England and India, the interesting little volume beiore 
us gives the title of the “ New West.” The book before us * is one 
of the liveliest and most readable accounts of Californian scenery 
and life which it bas yet been our fortune to encounter. It con- 
tains almost all the information which ordinary European readers 
would desire with regard to the present state of that country, 
without being overladcu either with the dry uninteresting history 
of the Mexican and Spanish government of California, or with 
statistical tables and scientific records from the numerous ob- 
servatories established by the Federal Government in advance 
of actual colonization along the Western route. It gives a very 
graphic description of some of the most striking scenes of Cali- 
fornia—as, for instance, of the Calavaras groves, the principal seat 
of those giant trees of which most good English gardens now con- 
tain a dwarf specimey, but which in their native soil are said to 
have stood for from 1,800 to 3,000 years, and through the hollow 
fallen trunks of which a party of horsemen can ride. One of 
these trees is described by the author in a way which conveys & 
forcible idea of its monstrous dimensions. Mounting upon it 
where it has the girth of one of the largest of English forest trees, 
you walk for 200 feet towards the roots; on reaching which you 
tind yourself at the height of an ordinary roof, and have to descend 
by a ladder. On the sawn stump of another a ballroom is built. 
‘The description of the vast Yosemite caiion—several miles in length 
and bounded on either side by walls of 4,000 feet in height, 
descending in a perpendicular ope nd from the level of the 
surrounding tableland to the banks of the stream—is equally re- 
markable. ‘l'o statistical or economic students and intending 
emigrants the author's account of the industrial condition of the 

* The New West; or, California in 1867-1868. By Charles Loring Brace, 
Author of “The Races of the Old World,’ “Home Life in Germany,” 
“Tlungary in 1851,” &c. &c, New York: Putnam & Son, Loudon: 
Titibner & Co. 1 
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country will be the most interesting portion of the volume. Of 
the agriculture and viniculture of Cali ornia, and the more recently 
developed silkworm industry, he gives full particulars. | _The 
State also excellent woollen manufactures, in which Chinese 
are chiefly employed, as well as in many other kinds of labour 
which will not repay the costly services of white workpeople. 
The wages of servants and artisans range from 25 to 60 dollars a 
month (60/. to140. a year), with food ; female teachers are in great 
demand at from 000 to 1,200 dollars a year, men earning double 
those amounts. Board costs 6/. (30 dollars) a month. All these 
suns ave paid in gold, Ca‘ifornia having quietly and peremptorily 
« yullified ” the edicts of Congress which made greenbacks a legal 
tender. Altogether, now that the gold fever has abated, and 
diggiug is no longer her chief dependence, California promises to 

rove more truly than ever the “ Il Dorado ” which the earliest 
settlers pronounced her to be, and no part either of our colonial 
empive or of the United States offers a more tempting field to the 
adventurous and energetic immigrant. 

Recent events have excited an interest, not altogether or uni- 
yerrully friendly, in the proceedings of the missienasies of various 
Protestant denominations in China, which may render Our Life 
in China * not unwelcome to many, besides the warm partisans of 
the accused, who may wish to hear the case of the missionaries 
stated by themselves, ‘This little book dovs not seem to have been 
wiitien with any controversial purpose, and while it is chiefly 
occupied with those topies which must naturally ] e most familiar 
oid most important to the wife of a missionary, it contains much 
of anecdote and description concerning the aspects of native life 
that fell under the quick feminine observation of the writer, as 
well as the incidents of a. visit to Japan which was not without 
both its pleasures and its perils. The latter—of which there are 
more than is sometimes remembered by the critics—are not, appa- 
rently, always regarded by the missionaiies with that eager zeal | 
for mutyrdom which characterized the early Chiistians, and still 
less with that apostolic forbearance which is so maiked a charac- 
teristic of the Jesuit missions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. If the maxim Sarguis martyrum semen ecchsie ought 
not to be overstrained against modern missions, still it must be 
yemembered that the cannon of English and French gunboats, 
though it may enforce a hearing for the preacher, cannot exactly 
tend to bias the inhabitants of the suffering villages in favour of 
his doctrine. 

The Statistical Memoirst of the famous U.S. Sanitary Com- 
mission form a large and solid volume, containing, in a series 
of elaborate tables, a greater quantity of information not only con- 
ceming the health of camps and the relations of military live to 
sinitary questions, but also concerning the stature, form, constitu- 
tion, vigour, and physical development of the men, distributed 
according to the national and local subdivisions under which the 
nillion and a-half of soldiers constituting the volunteer Army 
of the North are classilied, than is to be found, we believe, in any 
similar publication in any country whatsoever. 

A much less pretentious and elabovate but not uninteresting 
work is the brief treatise on the Law of IZ-num Increase ¢ in 
which Dr, Allen develops and enforces the theories advanced by 
Mr. Doubleday and Mr. Herbert Spencer, in opposition to those , 
of Malthus, and argues that not only excess of comfort and 
abundance of fuod, but the over-relinement of body and mind 
which he asciibes to the present generation of American women, 
isunfavourable to the increase of population. Le argues viger- 
ously, from the point of view of a physician, that the education 
and life of brain-woik which the advocates of woman's rights” | 
would inflict upon the sex is contrary to the physical well-being | 
and natural functions of women. 

A work on the Financial History of the War §, fillel up in 
great part with something more than an abstract of the Congres- 
sional debates on the measures of Mr, Chase as Secretary of the 
Treasury, will have few attractions at the present moment for any 
but the most persevering students of abnormal economie pheno- | 
mena. It will, however, constitute no wimportant portion of 
those materials for history which American writers are so dili- 
gently furnishing; and it throws much light both on the nature of 
the constitutional i-sue involved in the emission of legal tender 
noles— which has been much misunderstood by some of Mr. Chase's 
English censors—and on the gradual steps by which the present 


* Our Life in China. Toy Helen S, C. Nevins. New York: Carter 
& Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1869. 


t Investigations in the Military and Anthropological Statistics of Ameri- 
can Soldiers, By Benjamin Apthorp Gould, Ph. Dr; Member of the 
National Academy of Sciences; lresident of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; Member or Correspondent of the Academies 
or Scientific Societies of Boston, Cherbourz, Gittingen, Marburg, Nashville, | 
New Orkans, Philadelphia, &e.; Associste of the Royal Astronomical 
Switty of London, &e.; Ac tuary to the U.S. Sanitury Commission. New 
York ; Published for the U.S. Sanitary Commission, by Hurd & Houghten, 
2 — Riverside Press. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 


$ The Law of’ Human Increase; or, Population based on Thysiology and 
Psycholoyy. by Nathan Aikn, A.M., M.D., Lowell, Mass. (Fron the 

Quarterly Journal of Psychological Medicine,” April, 1863.) New York : 

vorhcad, Simpson, & Bond. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Murston. 

§ A Resource of Wur—The Credit of the Government made immediately | 
aruluble, History of the Legal Vender Paper Money issued during the 
Great Rebellion ; being a Loan without Interest, and a National Cariency, 
Prepared by Hon. E.G. Spaulding, Chais man of the Sub-Committee of Ways 
‘nd Means at the time the Act was passed, Butlulo; Express Printing 
Company. London: ‘Lriibuer & Co. 1869. 
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enormons, and at first wholly unexpected, fabric of paper money 
was built up, contrary to the express pledyes of its authors and the 
intentions of Congress, 


Mr. Dallas's Letters from London * will not tend to raise the 
somewhat high opinion which has been expressed in various 
quarters regarding the character of the successor of Mr. Buchanan 
and predecessor of Mr. Adams. The publication of such con- 
fidential papers during the lifetime of the writer would have 
svemed impossible to most professional diplomatists ; and some of 
the author’s comments upon the conduct of English statesmen 
leave as unfavourable an impression of his knowledge and intel- 
ligence as of his temper and good taste. TIad such a man filled 
the post of Mr. Adams during the war, the preservation of peace 
between the two Governments would have been somewhat more 
than difliceult—unless, indeed, Mr. Dallas's relations with the 
Foreign Oilice were governed by ideas totally different from those 
which he expressed in this correspondence. 


A small work on what the writer calis “Physical Media in 
Spiritual Manifestations” ¢ is an endeavour to account on physical 
grounds, through the action of mental “ electriity ” on human 
brains and on inanimate matter, for the phenomena of mesmerism, 
clairvoyance, and so-called spirit-rapping. The theory is highly 
inyenious, and is quite in accordance with the observed facts of 
ordinary mesmerism, Unfortunately, as regaids the other two 
classes of phenomena,‘it is at variance with facts quite as credible 
and well authenticated as any of those admitted by the writer, 
whose experience appears to have been of the narrowest. For 


| instance, he assumes that no clairvoyant ever tells what is known 
| to no person present—a theory we have heard broached more than 
| once before, but which, if we admit the trath of the assumed facts, 
| is contrary to many of the best authenticated, though not most 


vequent, of the observed phenomena. Agaiu, he appears to think 

that the party round a medium's table sit in silent and excited 
expectation, and that no table ever moves unless it has the me- 
dium’s hands upon it—both of which assumptions are directly 
contrary to our own ob-ervetion. Whatever the disadvantages of 
the popular theory of simple imposture, it has this superiority 
over all explanations hitherto given—that it does not begin 
by admitting the bond fide existence of phenomena some of 
which instantly upset the explauzation. 


Another book} on the same subject, but of a very different 
character, professes to describe the scenes encountered by a departed 
spirit in the other world, In carrying out this plan, the author is 
of course enabled to descant on whatever subjects he pleases 
with great apparent advantage, by the simple precess of _—e 
his ideas of woman’s mission, the character of the ancient Greeks, 
and any other topic celestial or mundane, into the mouths of 
spiiits, beatified or otherwise. On the first-named theme Mr, 


| Horace Bushnell publishes a volume the line of argument of 


which is sufliciently indicated by ils title, Women's Suffrage, the 
Ri form aganst Nature § 

We have this month, as usual, several works of fiction on our 
list. The Quaker Partisans || is a story of the War of Independ- 
ence, of that adventurous style which never fails to win popularity 
with schoolboys, and which is at all events preferable to that 


| “sensational” fashion which finds favour with those who carry 


their schoolboy tastes into later lite. G/ennairG is apparently a 
first attempt, not very promising, by a lady of Scottish descent, 
to deal with the life, language, aud society of her ancestors. 
Mailbone**, by its second title, proclaims itself an American 
“ romance ” of the local type, rendered popular by the successes of 
Mrs. Stowe in one style and of Hawthorue in another. 

Western Windows +t is the fi:st part of a volume of short poems, 
nearly all of them palpable, though not ungraceful, imitations of 
Tennyson, Longfellow, and some oiher modern poets of the first 
rank, 


* A Series of Leiters from London writien during the Years 
*58, and ‘60. By George Mifllin Dallas, then Minister of the hited 
States at the British Court. Edited by his daughter Julia, Two vols, 
in one, Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: ‘Tritbner & Co. 1869, 

t+ Physical Media in Spiritual Manifestati The Ph of 
Responding Tables and the Planchette, aud their Physicul Cause in the 
Nervous Organism, illustrated from Ancient and Mode n_ Testimonies, By 
G. W. Samson, D.D., President of Columbiin Colleze, Washington, D.C. 
PhiladUphia: Lippincott & Co. London: ‘Triibucr & Ce. 185). 


t The Gates Wide Open; or, Scenes in Anotier World. By George 
Wood, Author of “ Petcr Schlemihl in America,” ** Mocern Pilgrims,” &e. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. London: Sampson Low, Sun, & Marston. 1869. 


§ Women's Suffrage; the Reform against Nature. By Uorace Bushnell. 
New York: Scrivner & Co. London: Sampsun Low, Son, & Marston. 
1369. 

|| The Quaker Partisans, <A Story of the Revolution. By the Author of 
the “Scout.” With Ilustrations. Philalphia: Lippincott & Co. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1369. 


Glennair; or, Life ia Scotlind. By Uelen Mazlett, Author of 
“lieights of Eidelberg,” &e. Philaddphia: Claxton, Runsen, & Haflel- 


| finger. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1809. 


** Malone. An Oldpcrt Romance. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co., successors to ‘lickuor & Fields. London: 
Sampson Low, Sun, & Mavzston. 1369. 

tt Western Windows, and other Poems, Tey John James Piatt. New- 
York: Hlurd & Mouzhton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. Londons 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 
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NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communica- 
tions; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The Saturpay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad, 


The publication of the Sarurpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s. each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each, 


Nearly ail the back Numbers of the Sarurpay ReviEw may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


M: ATRICULATION, UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—Ear] 
tke JANUARY EX the direction of GRADUATE 
A. w Hons., and LL.B.) ‘Terms moderate.— Address, 


MATHEMATICS. —A Married CLERGYMAN, a 


Wrangler, and University Examiner, receive a PUPIL to prepare for the 
sities, or for any of the Examinations requiring Mathematica. ~ Address, The Vicar, Watchin 


I ‘HE Rev. T. GWYNN, M.A. Christ Charch, Oxford ‘(late 
Master of Marlborough College), receives 
College and the other Public Schools, 
Rev. G. G. BRADLEY, Master of of Coles and the Rev. W. 8 
i 


AG GRADUATE in J Honours (Oxford) is pi of Meeting 
with a few BOYS to > ae Entrance Ruainaiions at any of the 
or to take during acation.—Address, H. R., Corpus Christi 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, Ireland.—The PROFESSORSHIP 

of ENGLISH LAW in the Queen's College, Cork, being now Vacant, Candidates for 

that Office are requested to forward their Testimonials to thee UN DER-SECRETARY, Dublin 

Castle. on or befure the Mth August, 1869, in order that the same may be submitted to his 

Excellency the LoRD-LIEUTENANT. 

he Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will have to enter upon his 
duties early in September next. 
Dublin Castle, July 15, 1869, 


A CLERGYMAN who prepares Boys for the Public Schools 
will require an ASSISTANT in the middle of next. Ile ~ be a 

Mathematician and a fair Classical Scholar. A te en made if 

venient. —Address, the Rev. W. B., Messrs. Stone and Hart 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 


Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 717, JULY 24, 1869: 


The Passing of the Bill. 
The Austrian Red-Book. The Lords on the Preamble. 
The Constitutional Interregnum in France. 
The Lords’ Protest. Water Supply and Distribution. The Female Franchise. 
The Quarterly Review on ‘Administration. Metropolitan Taxation. 


A French Abbé on Ultramontanism. 
French and English from Home. Political Consistency. 
Earl Russeli’s Views of History. The Cattle Plague Bill. 
Close of the Opera Season. Madlle. Schneider. 


Flattery. 
University Tests. 


Juventus Mundi. 

Memoirs of King Leopold. Holidays on High Lands. 
Miscellanea Genealogica, Dottings in Panama, Nicaragua, and Mosquito. 
Iza’s Story. Burty’s Chefs-d’Giuvre of the Industrial Arts. 
American Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—— 
GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 


IIBITION | of PICTURES (including “ROSSINI,” “TITANIA,” “FRAN- 
cesce DE RIMINI,” &c.). Open daily, at the New Gallery, from Ten to Six.—Admission, Is. 


sours COLLEG E. 
(By the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) 
President. 


His Grace the DUKE of G., of the University of 
idge, &e. & 


The ensuing H.... aa commence on September 23. 
Head- Master. 
The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M..A.., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
ee particulars apply to the Secretary, Major GARRARD, Eastbourne. 


MALVERN COLLEGE.—The THIRD TERM will com- 


mence on September 15. 


MALVERN COLLEGE, 
Head- Master. 
The Rev. ARTILUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


Full information on application to HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., the Secretary. 


AN, OXFORD HONOUR-CLASSIC ous of 


procuring a TUTORSHIP, either at Home or Abroad, di 
Address, J. B., 61 Piccadilly, Manchester. 


A CLERGYMAN (M.A. of Cambridge) leaving London early 

in August for a TRIP of Three or Four Weeks on the Continent (the Rhine and Switzer- 
land) is willing to take charge of a BOY above Fifteen years of age.—Apply to the Rev. M.A, 
Union Society, Cambridge. 


| ITERARY INVESTMENT, with EDITORSHIP.— The 
opportunity is offered for a rd TLEMAX of suitable galltetiom, having from £1,200 

to £1,500 at his disposal, to become HALF PROPRIETOR and 8: aoe 

tial WEEKLY JOURNAL, to Mr. HOLMES, 48 Pate 

A LONDON AGENCY is sought by a GENTLEMAN, 
with a view to ultimate PARTNERSHIP. Any able Provincial, Colonial, e 

Foreign Firm, desiring to meet with a careful Man of Business to honestly represent them, may 

address CONFIDENTIAL, Cackett’s Library, Park Road, Regent's Park. 


MSS. to COPY WANTED, by a a ction, who Writes a 
Clear Hand. Moderate terms. ionable References. 
a. of Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., Printers Stationers, 30 Parliamen 


WANTED, by a respectable Middle-aged MAN, a Situation 


as MESSENGER or WATCHMAN, or any other Employment whee he could make 
himself useful. —Address, J. L, J.L.,3 Grange Court, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


eo ON.—BEDFORD HOTEL. —Every endeavour is made 


anne render ae Hotel equal to its engorens repute. The Room, with extensive 


of an infiuen- 


frontage, has been and i to “ The MANAGER” will be 
attended to. 
Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


Goopwoop and BRIGHTON RACES. —GRAND HOTEL, 


Brighton, under New Direction; New Man ha Tariff Prices charged 
during the Races. ‘Terms, for Families or Large Parties, on jes, on -m ~~ 


Brighton Hotel Company, Limited. GEO. QuIDDINGTON, Manager. 
BRIGHTON 


—ALBION HOTEL.—DAVID LAWRENCE, 


who was for many years Chief Assistant to Mr. ELLIS, at the Star and Garter, Richmond 
Hill, Proprietor. 


“ Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in od word is improved by a good Hotel in 
the furegro 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful Location; Beautiful 


200 Apartments; Handsome Public Rooms; Table * aaily.—Addren, 
J. BONN: Tifracombe. North Devon. 


J YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths, 


HY DRopATHY. — MALVERN. — Dr. RAYNER’S 


Establishment (late Dr. WILSON’s).—For Terms, apply to the SECRETARY. 
SCOTLAND.—DESIRABLE. ESTATE AND RESIDENCE, | WITH VA VALUABLE 
SHOOTINGS, FOR SALE. 


BE SOLD BY PRIVATE BARGAIN, 


rPHE ESTATE 0 of MEIKLE CATPAIR, in the Parish of Stow, 


and County of Edinburgh. 

The Property extends to nearly 1,030 Acres of superior LAND, of which one 95 Acres are under 
thriving Plantations, adding greatly tothe amenity and shelter of the y: 

Nearly 800 Acres are Arable, the greater part of which has been pnt Drained, Subdivided, 
and I The is Old Pasture Land. 

‘The Houses on the ere entirely new.s The MANSION-HOUSE is elegant, very 
Gut ane ont suflicient foreither a Resident Proprietor or Tenant, with Gas and Water Pipes 
throughout the House. 

ry STEADING is a model of Sp nengneenend with ample Accommodation for an extensive 
ck. ‘Chrashing Mill driven by W: 
. The Lands hold of the Crown for a small Feu-duty, and the Teinds are valued at £4 8s. 10d. 
-l2ths per annum, 

The Hkesidence is within Two miles of Stow Station, on the Berth British Railway, and within 

alf- Abbotsford, & 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, near Watford.—Founded 1597. 
Endowed with Exhibitions of £40 per. annum for Four Years, and 
Foundation Scholarships. e present date Five her mg, and Seven Scholarships 
Sr a a and Oxtord ave held by ‘Pupils of this School.—Address, Rev. A. LEEMAN, Alden’ 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
(Author of “English History and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations") has 
GENTLEMEN preparing for all departments of both Services. — Address, 15 Beaufurt 


Buildings, Stran 
TNDIAN CIVIL, UNIVERSITY, ARMY, &«.—A CLERGY- 


MAN (M.A. Camb.), near London, receives TMIREE RESIDENT PUPILS for above 
Examinations. A Vacancy for One. Passed several Pupils.—Address, M. R. B., Ingatestone. 


1X DIAN CIVIL, TELEGRAPHIC, and PUBLIC WORKS 
EXAMINATIONS. Cc: ANDIDATES are specially prepared for the above, in all the Sub- 
jects required, at the HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southamptor —Address, THE PRINCIPAL, 


vies, Cambri, —The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 


Cambridge, and Mr, W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of tlnectn College, Oxford 

Pineal of the E Iphinstone Institution, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Service and other Competitive E ‘Terms and on application, — 

“M.A, A,, 


PRIVATE TUITION for OXFORD.—An OXFORD 


r Matriculation or Little Go. Number limited. erences satisfacto Terms, £1 
annum.—Address, Rev. A. W., Ch. Ch., Oxford. 


REPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. 

F. WRIGIIT, M.A., late Fellow of C.C.C. Cambridge, and Senior Aart Pama of 

Wellington Colleze, formerly Sy ora at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS from Nine 

. Large House, with 17 acres of Playground, One Mile from ty A list of 

rees—including the Rev. Dr. KENNEDY, Canon of Ely, Regius Professor of Greek, Cam- 

bridge, furmerly Llead-Master of Shrewsbury; Rev. Dr. BENSON, Master of Wellington Gollewes 
Masters at Rugby, and Parents of Boys—sent on ay nm. Terms. inclusive, under Twe 

£85; over Twelve, £100.—Overslade, near Rugby. 


by Railway of Melrose, Dryburgh, 

The Estate has a Southern exposure, and, either for Resid or I this Property 
merits the attention of Capitalists, 

The Game has been carefully Preserved, and the Ground is well Stocked with Black Game, 
Pheasants, Partridges, Hares, and Rabbits ; and the Lands being partly surrounded by extensive 
and vga Grouse-Shootings, capital Sport can be depended on during the greater part of the 


‘hoely to Mr. D. C. ALEXANDER, Solicitor, Selkirk, who will give all further particulars. 


OVE! IRLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., vid EGYPT, ‘from SOUTH- 
and ARSEILLES. 
The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS and receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers 
From SOUTHAMPTON, MARSEILLES, 


GIBR: Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. 

ALE Every Sunday, at 7 a.m. 
GALLE. 

MADRAS 
c 


Saturday, July 10, 2 p.m. Sunday, July 4, 7 a.m. 
And ne alternate And every alternate 
Saturday thereafter. i the: 


And every Fou 
| Sunday treater. 
Arrangements rand been made with the British India Steam Navigation Company, 
Passengers, C —k and Parcels are now Booked through to any of the Ports —— at by that 


Company's Stea 
For full as to Freight, and be apply at the Company's Offices, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, or Oriental lace, Southampton. 


__ 12 Leadenhall Street, July 189. 


PIctUREs, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 

39 Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 

condition. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to ro New. Sales attended on Commission. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Heap OrFrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Romper. a. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

On, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods om che following terms, viz : 


ats ito ditt tto 

Exceptional Rates oer longer periods than Twelve Months, eg of which may be 
obtained on application 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 

extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay * Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business.and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 
THE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY.—NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the SIXTY-SECOND HALF-YEARLY 
DIVIDEND, at the rate of Six per cent., is PA YABLE to the Shareholders, at the Office of the 
Company, 62 o2 King William Street, London, E.C., between the hours of Ten and Four. 

By Order of the Board, 
July 19, 1869. GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MOT UAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


NY, 
32 NEW BRIDGE BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 
Established in 1847. 
THE SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS WILL BE DECLARED IN 1870. 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established A.p. 1720, by , and confirmed by Special 
Parliament.) 
Cuier OFFICE—ROYAL LONDON; Brancn—29 PALL MALL. 
Fire, Lire, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
FIRE _DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 
INSURANCES. 


ical Fees. 
A libera’ participation in Profits, me the guarantee edt a large invested Capital Stock, and 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
— LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 


London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—FIVE MILLIONS, FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND POUNDS, 
Annual Income—UPWARDS OF HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of l’remium, 


ix Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses ting in the aggreg: 
to been to nang Policies. 
The Claims paid ted to £7,914,299, being in respect of Sums 


asured by Policies 1,801 363 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 
Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Propocal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, Crowes, oy - —agged in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


at the Office in 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary, 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
ut A aad Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT-~—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1868), £1,252,174. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE—! OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Brancu Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950,000 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample SECURITY is guaranteed to the har -holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 

ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 

The any = also grants Annuities and Endowments. 
xr we 1 at the Othces as above, and of the Agents throughout the 

gdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and 1 Manager. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


Saturday Review. 


([PRAVELLING and LESSING BAGS. 


MAPPIN & WEBB wish to call their ~arranged 
pertect Arrangement with ie tention to the Quality 


size 
All are completely fitted with Brushes, Combs, bs, Cutlery, Bottles, &c., Outside Pockets, &e. 
WEST-END SHOW ROOMS, 77 and 78 Oxford Street, London. 
CITY WAREHOUSE, 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


BENSON’S 
WATCHES CLOCKS GOLD JEWELLERY 
Of all kinds. Of all kinds. Of the Newest Designs. 
LEVER. DRAWING-ROOM. BRACELETS. 
HORIZONTAL. DINING-ROOM. BROOCHES. 
CHRONOMETER. CARRIAGE, EAR-RINGS. 
KEYLESS. CHURCH. 5 
CHRONOGRAPH. HALL AND sore NECKLACES. 
Mr. BENSON, who holds the appointment to 


Clock Making, and the other u Artistic Gold J He: These 
each. Persons living in the Country or ‘Abroad can ee lect ‘the Article sequined, aaet 


fety. 
95 OLD BOND STREET; axp 
THE CITY STEAM WORKS, % AND € LUDOATE HILL, LONDON. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W The oaly House 


in London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BED) 


TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
EAL & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 


and BRASS BEDSTEADS, h, vonty fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


& SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
Tilustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 


FURNITURE, sent free 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, w. 


CUTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assortment of 


TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, WILLIAM §. 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the 2S on the Sales. 


Table Knives | Dessert Knives | Carvers 

Ivory HANDLES. per Dozen. per . per Pair. 

8. d. s. d. a. 

34-inch Ivory Handles............. Bo 6 
33-inch fine Ivory Balance Handles 5 9 

Ivory Balance Handles eee 21 0 16 0 59 
4-inch fine Ivo ry andles .......... 3 0 260 8 0 
4-inch finest African eo 27 0 2 Oo 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules ......... 42 0 3 0 3 6 
Ditto, with Silvered Blades 4 0 3 0 B 6 


“The Largest Stock in existence of PLATED DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, and 
the new plated Fish-eating Knives and Forks and Carvers. ad 


REFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE ICE HOUSES, con- 
recommended by 


structed on the same Principle as those Wenham Lake Ice 
Company: 

No. | Long. | Wide. High. Price. 
Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. £ sd. 

0 1 1 1 10 330 
1 2 6 1 lh 2 0 440 
2 2 Ww | 2 2 0 41 0 
3 3 4 | 2 0 2 0 650 
4 3 9 | 2 3 2 0 70 0 

A Small Size, with Water Tank £2 10 0 

‘abinet do. ....... 

+. 88. to 30s. 


wi ILLI AM 8S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 
by fopcintment, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gots end 
post-paid. It contains up of 700 Il of his unrivalled S Stock of 
Electro Plate, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Clocks and Candelabra, 
Hot-water Dishes. 
Stoves and Fende: ron and Brass 
Marble Chimney-pteces, Bedding and Bed-hangings, 


Kitchen Ran, ] Cabinet Furniture, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, , ry Goods, 
Tea Trays, Kitchen Utensils, &e. 


With List f Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39 O: ied Strest, W. 1,1 
2,3, ond 4 New yman Street; 4,5, and6 Perry andl ‘Yard, London 


Tce PITCHERS (the American Double Wall), for Iced Water, 
Wine Cups, &c.; also the Butter Dishes for The best trebly plated, 

greatest variety, and most relia! re those made in Ame: yy Meriden Company, w 

Sole Agents in London are the WENITAM LAKE. ICE "CON PANY, 140 Strand. 


[ce SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The WENHAM 
LAKE ICE COMPANY'S celebrated Motel REFRIGERATORS, and new 
, fitted with Water Tanks and Filters, 


Duplex Refrigerator, Negistered, March 17, 
ve 


for tess th than Id. per or 2s. 6d., upw jurwarded the 
‘ountry by 3 train” without perceptible waste. "“Tilustrated Price Liste free at the Sule 
WENT LAKE ICE MPANY, 140 Strand, London. 


J OHN MITCHELL’S STEEL PENS, Patronized by the 
QUEEN during the last Twenty-four Years. _ Sold by all Stationers. 
Voréon Bishopsgate Strect Within, E.C. Works—Newhall Street, Birmingham, 


ILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 
FURNITURE.—See our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 
elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelled in imitation of the choicest Woods, so artistically as 
equal to them in effect and durability, and at half the price. 
gratis and post tree m L E IN CRA WCOUKR & Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 
ar i Is 
See also our of Generali Furniture, Carpets, and Bedding 
(Carriage free), 500 Designs, with Prices and Estimates. May! be had gratis. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DE re Es Celebrated Table Cutlery. every variety of style and finish. 
DE Slectro-plated Spoons and Forks, ‘Tea and Coitee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. 
Dish-covers and lot-\ ater Dishes, ‘Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 18s., 308., 40s., 638., 788. 
Papier Mache Tea ‘frays, in Sets, from 2is., new and elegant patterns. 
Bronzed ‘Yea and Cottce Urns, with Loysel’s and other 
ypper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving See Stock pot 
and Kock Lamps, a large and handsome stock 
Domestic Baths tor every pu ipnes Bath-rooms fitted ‘complete. 
‘es ders and F ire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns. 
— Beristeads, in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of superior quality. 
Reyister Stoves, improved Loudon-ride Kitchener 
Cornices and Cornice- poles, a great variety of patte 
‘Tin and Japan Goods, iron Ware, and Culinary U tensile 


‘Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong, and se: le. 

ANE —Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, nd Wire Work. 

DEANE’S—Gas J patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 63s. 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISIIING LIST, Post-free. 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Pay of £2 and upward 


DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 


CE CREAM MACHINES, Nesselrode Ice Pudding Moulds, 

Seltzogenes, Champagne Frappé Pails for ue with the Improved Freezing Powders, and 

arene connected with Freezing, of the eapest, most modern, and reliable character.--. 
Sole Office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY Y. 140 Strand, London, W.C. 


NOTICE. .—The POSTMASTER-GENERAL having és decided 
that it is his duty to return to the wriyess, os as “ Insufficient 
directed without Initials or Number to “SMEE & FINSBURY, 
— & eee. urgently request their Correspondents to direct their Letters and Orders in 

JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPY., 29 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE 

TERMINUS. 
W ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 

Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 
GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER’S PATENT), 

SUITABLE FOR EVERY a OF METAL AND WOOD 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. 
73 CHISWELL’ STREET, TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 
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The Saturday Review. 


TILMER'S ASY CITAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the 

Best Made. 300 different Shapes constantly on View for Selection and Immediate De Rivers. 

sy Chairs made to any Shape on approval,—l ILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 aud 32 Lerners 
Bureet, Oxford St., Paciory,: and 35 Charles Street. —An THlustrased Caialogue post free. 


AU" TERNS, Vintage 1867, at 14s. per Dozen, or 8s. per Dozen 
ry agreeable White Wine, free fr m acidity.—_I!. B. FEARON & SON, 

Hotborm init and | 115 New Bond Sticet, London ; aud Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
rele AREY of the excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen ; : 
per Dozen Pints ; £5 10s. per Half Hhd ; or £10 per Hhd., duty paid. Also, for a 
on a! in Four-gallon Casks, each ¢ anplete with Tap and Vent ries. at 5s, per Gallon, 
"These Casks should be kept in a ool plage, and the Consumption shoul be moderately quick.— 
= , 1} EARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and M5 New Bond Street, London ; aud Dewsbury, 

orkshire. 


PURE CLARETS.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 90, 92 


Street, London, W., Wine Merchant. 


Wigmore 


2.—Damer Claret (Sound full Bordeaux) ...... 
3.—Dessert Claret 222022. (Fine flavoury Bordeaux). . 


LAZE N ENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

¢ DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufae urers of the P.ckles, Sauces. and Condiments, so long and wourabl ye 
their Name. are compelled to CAUTION the Publ c against the infv } 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods with a view to mislead the 
9) Wig me are Shae. Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Strect, Portman Square), and 18 ‘Trinity 

ireet, sondon, 


H ARVIY’s SAUCE. — Caution. — The ~ Admirers of this 
eclebrated Sance are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
LAZESBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed Las euby. 
QAUCE —LEA & PERRINS SAUCE. 
‘The “wonrc ESTERSHIRE,” Dronosnecd by Connoisseurs The or uly Good Sance.” 
Tts use improves Appetite and Digestion. ivalled for Piqua wncy a d Flavour. Beware of 
Mis, to which see the Names, L EA & PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels, 
"LEA & PERKINS’ ” SAUCE.—Agents. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and 
Scie a all Dealers in Sauces throug shout th eW orld, 


[IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTR RACE ME RAT. — Paris 
Exhibition, 1867, two Gold Medals; favre Exhi bition, 18¢8, the Gold Medal. Only sort 
warran.cd genuine by Baron Liebig. the Inventor. A 1d box - Medival Press 
aud Cireular, One Vint of delicious Beet Tea for 2id., whic 

west and finest flavoured “Stock” for Soups, 
a ure Upon Jar. Sold by all Italian Ww Varchouscmen, Grocers, Chemists, and 3 
vie Dealers. This Extract is supplied to the British, Prussian, Kuasian, aad other 

ments, 


DS “WITTE PARAFFINE” 
of the purest Soap with trebly refined white solid Pay 
xquisi ely pe:fumed, imparts a grateful softness and suppl s to the Hand, and exerts a 
pa a inidluence on the Skin peculiar to itself. See Name on 1 Tablet and Wrapper. 
Wh. le-ale—J, C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH. LAMBETIE, 


WEN’S BRAN ABLKT, Gd. 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 
Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold ev erywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and ‘Perfumers. 


ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RE! STORER 


M RS. S.A. 
1 Be DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HALR to its Youthful Colour 
an 


SOAP.—A combination 


fine. in Tablets, 8d. and 1s.: is 


Tt will cause Mair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Uair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in large Bottles, price 6s. 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Preseribed as the safest, speedicst, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHKONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGIIS, RHKUMATISM, GENERAL 
DE&LILITY, DISEASES OF ‘TIE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCNOFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATALLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 
Sir TENRY MARSII, Bart., Phsisien in Ordinary » the Queen in Treland, observes :— 
“1 consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod -pives 1 to be a very pure Oil, not Likely to 
liceust, avd a therapeutic agent of great v: 
DWAh D Cu, Medieal OW “to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
in his work * On Consumption,” Writes: :—" We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oi! whieh is universally to be genuine —the Light-Brown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh.” 


[July 24, 1869. 


pau iICHNITZ’S EDITION of JISCHENDORF'S NEW 


_ TESTAMENT may be in any f the Lond PSO) 
and AMERICAN WORKS W's 
MuN TULY BULLETIN of IMPORTATIONS sent 


Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


A SKETCH of the CHARACTER of JESUS: a Biblical 
4 Essay. By Dr. D. SCHENKEL, Professor of T% 

Heidelberg, and Kirchenrath iu the Grand Duchy of 
Third German Edition, 


London : : LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


WHITE E'S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LATIN DICTIONARIES, 
In One Volume, square 12mo. pp. 1,058, price 12s, 
HEJUN 


{OR STUDENTS’ COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 
and ENGLISII-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rev. HITE, 
Cc. C. C. Oxford, Kector of St. Martin Ludgate, 


{THE ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s. 6d. 
(THE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7s. 6d, 


“ Schoolmasters and schoolboys, we venture matters coming within its range of trestmen 
to think, will welcome the appearance of this the Anthor has taken the larger En lish De rin 
volume, or these volumes—ti vv each part is tionary, Ryans is yr as W ite and 
published separately. Ir occupies a very 
ful middle position 
octavos and rtos wh'ch the sixth 
uluates’ on 
and the lesser elem itary dic- 
tionar.es which are suited to bezinners. ‘The 
pre-ent work a.ms at furnislung in both its 
tly nsive vocabulary for 
for which a Junior vaca: and ie ame und genitive cases of 


Separately 


all English words D.. White, hits hai ‘of rome of 
sfurd and Cam. 


in passages not too dileult 
auy boys not in the highest britige."-Guandians 


r tr 
furms. As his siandard of authority fur all 


WIUTE'S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
(intermediate size), abridged for University Students from the parent work 
(as below). Medium svo. pp. 1,048, price 18s. 

WHITE and RIDDLE’S LARGE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY (the parent work), founded on tue larger Dictionary of Freund, 
2 vols, 4to. pp. 2,128, price 42s. 


Lond lon: LONG MANS, Gr EEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW WoRK BY JEAN INGELOW. 
In fep. 8vo. with 8 Wood Engravings, price 6s. 


the FAIRY. By Inerrow. 


“In fairy tales seh as Miss Ingclow | light and won der of all children old enough 
writes, the in ination has f. ce TOL to play. en to listen. Scotsman, 
Asinad too in a fairy * The most perfect things in the book, which 


by improbabili 


is tastefully illustrated, are the poems seat- 
fury tales of 


as all tered through it. For the most part they are 
© mas ked not eal by pure lyrics of the highest order, and have 
i pense of humour.. nothing in common with what is usually re- 
e have Hot seen ch genuine fairy iaies garded as characteristic of juvenile verse. In 
since Andersen's. They will not me! rely in- fact, we cannot help thinking Ithat, in one or 
te:est childien but grown-up person two of these, Miss Inge luw’s muse has found 
“estminster ‘fee view, its highest expression,’ Nonconfurmist, 

“A poem in prose for the use of children ** Mopsa the Fairy’ is one of those cluld- 
would not be an inapt deseription of this n’s books that men and women ace very glad 
chai ming little volume........ Tu purity, ele- 4 ae Miss Ingeluw has given the fieest 
gauce of conception, and sweetness of execu- rein to her fancy; but her fanc’es hang well 
tion, it reminds us of the delightful German together, and have a sort of absurd probabi- 
child's tale.* A Story without an End’....... lity about them; so that, find ourselves where 
‘The fine tone which permeates the whole i isin we may, We are not more surprised than Master 
itself of the nature of a liberal education, It Jack himself. the young gentleman whose 
is a book that will fa.cinae every child old adventures in fairyland furm of the 
enough to read at all, and will exe.te the de- story. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Fifth Thousand, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 10s, 


MANUAL of BRITISIL BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. 
By H. T. Svatnton, Containing Descriptions of nearly Thousand Species, 
interspersed with “readable maiter,” and above ‘two Hundred Wovudcuts. 
JOUN VAN Voorst, 1 1 Paternoster Row. 


ou R OCEAN HIGHWAYS, 
To be published on September 1, and continued Annually. crown 8vo. 5s. 


OCEAN HIGHWAYS: a Condensed Alphabetical 
Gazettecr and ‘Travellers’ Handbook by Rail and Sea, for all Chief Cities and Noted 
Places throughout the World, giving also the Laiest Statistical and Commercial Information 
about the various Ports of Departure and of Call connected with the Great Ocean Steam Lines 
of Europe and Ameriea, with Tabular Lists of Chief Oitices, Rates of Passage, Dates of Sailing, 
together with Telegraphic, Monetary, and other Tables. 

Epwarp STANE ORD. 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF THOMSON ON THE VINE. 
‘This day is published, Sixth Edition, 53. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CULTIVATION of the 


GRAPE VINE. By Wituuiam THomson, Gardener to His Grace the Duke of 


Sold only in capsuled Half-pints, 23, Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by resp 
SOLE CONSIGNIES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, 


rue LONDON BOOK SOCIETY in connexion with MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY. -See e page 139 of this day's Saturday | Review.” 


M ULIS SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 
for a constant suceession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
any date. Book Sccieties supplied on liberal terms. FOSPECLUSES, posta re free, on appleation. 


si SELECT LIBR ARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


ME" DIES 2S SEI LECT LI IBRAR Y —Al the N E W BOOKS 
in Cireulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with te least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from al! Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 

_ Mudic’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. _ 


T ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded in 1’ PRINCE of WALES. /’resident—The EARL 
CLARENDON. ‘The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which 


tains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languaces : 
Sub-c. iptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Members ship, 4 26. 
Fif.cen Volumes ave allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
from ‘Ten to Half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application, Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s, 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Liby ravi ian. 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 

Subscriptions from One Guinea to any according to ‘the supply All 
the best New Books, Eng lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publ.cations, gratis and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTHS, CHLURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Revent Regent Street, near the Poly technic. 


rp GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 
of the SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period,” 
ay be obtained at the Uitice, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per Copy. : 


leuch, Dalkeith Park, 
WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
GSETCHES | of the SOUTIT and WEST; or, Ten Months’ 


Tesidence in the United States. By Henry Derpes, 
BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, Is, 


ME DRIFT of MODERN MEDICINES: an Address 
delivered at the Annual Assembly of the British Homeopathic Society, 1869. By 
C. Pore, Surgeon to the Blackheath Homeopathic Dispensary, &c. 
__ London: TURNER & Co., 7 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with Diagrams, cloth, 6s. 


wiat is MATTER? By Inner Author of 
“More Light.” 


“Though somewhat eccentric and startling in certain of its enunciations, this is a thoughtful 
and suggestive treatise. First of all, a brief “and rapid résumé of ancient and modern opinions 
on the sul jvct in hand, down to F spedey, | is weil given, in remarkably few words. ‘The author's 
own theory is eclectic, but in prétty close ‘acer dance with Fa:aday’s, so far ay Faraday has 
treated of centres of furce as the more immediate basis or subject of physical cor gpaeeinag 
"rhe accordance of the idea of Faraday, Huxley, or the Inner Templar—that every be ody ‘in 
existence is based on forees emanating frem vunitive) points or centres—with the nature of the 
mind of MAN. eee based on forces. affinds an additional reason tor looking with favour 
upon such an ide sing it on his idea of matter, the nuthor gives a version of the 
nebular theory, and pr ropeses &@ new theory of light, which we have not time at present to 
look into, but Which scems to contain sume rather curious aud startling propositions........The 
reader of his book will find a guod deal in it to ponees on, With nothing to weary the attention 
in the shape of prosy or prolix disquisition.”—Builder. 


London: WYMAN & Sons, 74-75 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Out this day, Is. ; post-free for Thirteen Stamps, 


[MPEDIMENTS of SPEECH —STAMMERING and 
STUTTERING ; their Causes and Cure. By Abbotts SuiTu, M.D., late Physician to 
the North London Consumption Hospital, &e. 
London : II. RENSAW, 356 Strand. 


Just published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


and its CURE. By Gro. Beaman, M.D., F.R.CS. 


London: RENSHAW, 356 | Strand. _And all | Booksellers, 


Just “published, § Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
Illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. Gd.; by post, ls. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
ETECTOR. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. 219 Regent Street. 
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July 24, 1869. 


The Saturday Review. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXV. 
July, was published on SarunDAy LAST. 
CONTENTS. 
j. THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF GUICCIARDINI. 
2. LECKY’S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 
3. VICTOR JACQUEMONT’S LETTERS, 
4, SHAKSPEARIAN GLOSsAIES. 
5. JOHN BALL'S ALPINE GUIDE. 
6. MRS. SOMFRVILLE ON MOLECULATL SCIENCE, 
7. BROWNING’S “ THE RING AND THE BOOK.” 
8, FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
9. FORSTER'S LIFE OF LANDOR, 
10. THE MARRIAGE LAW OF THE EMPIRE. 
London: LonaMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Back. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLIIL., is 
published THIS DAY. 

CONTENTS 

1. EASTERN CHRISTIANS. 
2. SCIENTIFIC VERSUS AMATEUR LEGISLATION. 
3. THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO, 
4, KEBLE'S BIOGRAPHY, 
5. ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN, 
6. THE HOUSE OF CONDE. 
7. ROYAL ENGINEERS AND PERMANENT FORTIFICATIONS, 
8 LUCAN. 
9, THE TRUTH ABOUT IRELAND. 
JOHN Murray, Alb emarle Street. 


MHE WES ESTMINSTER REV IE W for JULY 1869. Gs. 

Coxt Tudian Railway Neform—The Four Ancient Books of Wales—Labour and 
Capital—Paients, Patentees, and the Public—Mr, Mill's Analysis of the Mind—rostitution in 
relation to the Lealia—Contempor ary Literature. 


midon: TREBNER & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


pai Briskest of all the magazines is ‘ eine: ‘ae orning Star. 
“ ‘Phe best shilling mazazine that England possesses.”—Stendard. 
MISS BRADDON’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
On Thursday, 29th inst. 


BELGRAVIA for AUGUST. 


CosTr: 
Humanity,” “No Church,” “ Mattie, a 


Price Is. 


1, STERN By the Anthor 
Stray y Alfved Th 


9. settles her little Account. 
Going down for a Blow 
THE FOREST. Py WILLIAM STIGAND. Illustrated by Ifenry Woods, 
A REGATTA-DAY. By Percy FirzGeracp, 
GIOVANNI BAPTISTA PIRANESI. Ly T. 8. Escort. 
THE MOON AND THE MAIDEN. By Mortimer CouLixs, 
A NIGHT WITH KING PHARAOII. By the Baron ScuLiprrnnack, K.S.1. 
WHOSE FAULT IS IT? By M. E. Brappox. 
SUMMER IN NORMANDY. By Henny Briackpury, Author of “Travelling in 
Spain,” &e. 
IN THE SEASON. Iilustrated by Edward Radford. 
MY ENFMY’S DAUGITER. By Justin M’Cartuy, Author of “The Waterdale 
Neighbours,” &c, 
MUTE OF MALICE. By Franxcts Jacox. 
12, TORRENTCRAIG CASTLE. Mlustrated by R. P. Leitch. 
1s. STRANGERS IN_PARIS. By Groner AvGusTuUS SALA, 
IL.—A distinguished Historian, 
M. sourD TO JOIN COMPANY; or, the Adventures and Misadventures of Robert 
sleigh. 


NDB. The Eighth Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegantly bound in crimson cloth, bevelled 
boards, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. is now ready. Also Cases fur binding (2s.), 
desigued by Luke Limner, 

*%* The Volumes of BELGRAVIA form a most acceptable Present. 


Office, Warwick House, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


THE PALL MALI BUDGET. 
Conrents OF No. XLIIL, JULY 24, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES, Royal Italian Opera, 
The Government and the Lords, Ail for Money. 
The Prospect in France. The Parisian Stage. 
The Lords and the Commons, Offenbach, 
The Luxury of Landholding. The Austrian Red Book. 


The New Bayonet. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Notes from Calcutta. 
Gov sir Cattle Bill. Railway Accidents, 

The British Prisoners in Paraguay. 

Anecdotal Induction. 


New Bronze in the British Museum, 


The Ecumenical Council. 

The Cost of Refinement. REVIEWS. 

France (from a Parisian). 

Men of the Second Empire— 
The Last.—The Journalist. 

Railway Casualties in 1808, 

The Irish Constanulary. Forest Life in Acadie. 

A Russian Lecturer in America, New Books. 


OccasioNAL NOvEs. Forrten AFFarns, PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 
SuMMARY OF NEWS, 


Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 
ORTRAITS of ARCIITECTS.—THE BUILDER of this 


Week contains a View of the new Royal Architecture Museum—Portrait of Professor 
Donaldson—Subterranean Rome, with View of St. Peter's Chair—Early Art in Northampton- 
shire—the Water Supply of London; and other Papers, 4d.; or by post, 5d. 

1 York Street. Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, Seventh Edition, revised a and enlarged, 
R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINERAL 
SPRINGS of IIARROGATE. By ApAm BEALEY, M.A., M.D. Cantab, Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London. 


London : Joun CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
farrogate : THOMAS ILOLLINS 


RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


Modern Sanskrit Philology. 

Life and Letters of F. W. Faber. 
Notes on Yachts. 

Panama, Nicaragua, and Mosquito. 


In Thirty-six Monthly Parts, each 1s.; in Eight Quarterly Volumes, crown 
svo. each 5s, 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 
With all the Author’s Quaint Illustrations, 
AND MANY OTHERS BY LEECH, CRUIKSHANK, AND HARVEY, 
Part I. ready August 25, and Vol. I. ready September 25. 


LONDON; &,-MOXON, SON, & CO., DOVER STREET, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 


SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Captain TowNsHeEnD, 2nd Life Guards, 
8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 
“ An essentially pleavant book ; overflowing with quater d 
and agrecable gossip of men, manners, and thiags. Every chapter caisies =i really 
worth reading.” — Lrvaminer, 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizzi 


Epex. 1 vol. with Mlustrations, 10s, 6d. 
“ A frankly-written and chatty account of a very pleasant holiday.”—Saturday Review. 


SIXTH EDITION of HER MAJESTY’S 


TOWER. By W. I!epwortn Drxox. DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 8vo. 15s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Oxrenant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “ Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 

“*The Minister's Wife’ is a story which, like the country it describes, is rich in pictures that 
are pleasant to sce ; scenes on which the eye gladly lingers; and which, like the people it por- 
trays, is subtle in its reas sonings and shrewd in its Opinions, eloquent i in its outbursts of feeling, 
and very tender in its natural aid un trained pathos.” —Saturday Keview, 

‘The Minister's Wit * is in many important respects Mrs. Oliphant’s most powerful and 
poetic work.” —4 


THE VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Wa 


3 vols. 


URSULA’S LOVE STORY. 38 vols. 


“ We have all been very silly now for 6,000 years, and IJannah More herself will not mend 
us.” —Mrs. Pivzzi’s Letters, 


THE IVORY GATE. By Mortimer 


“ A fascinating novel. It is pleasant to meet with an author who has so thorough a knowledge 
of men and manners.”—Joln Bull. 


IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay. 3 vols. 


“A really good picture of society, which is at once refined and pure.” —Pull Mall Gazette. 


TRUE LOVE. By Lady D1 Beavcrerg. 1 vol. 


“A charming story. There is true pathos in ad work, and a keen sense of humour. I vol 


A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author of 


“ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c, 3 vols. [Just ready. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and HER ACCUSERS. Em- 
bracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of James I., in 1542, until the Close of the 
Contvrence at Westminster in 169, Dy Joun Hosack, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

This Work contains the “ Book of Articles” produced against Queen Mary at West- 
minster, never befure printed, 


NEW EDITION of COLONEL HAMLEY’S OPERATIONS 
of WAR. Revised throughout by the Author, and containing important Additions, on 
the Influence of Lailways and Telegraphs on War, and on the Effects which the Changes 
in Weapons may be expected to produce in Tactics. 4to. 17 Maps and Plans, with other 
Illustrations, cloth, 233. 


MEMOIRS of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. By 


with Portrait, cloth, 18s, 


SKETCIIES of the SOUTH and WEST; or, Ten Months’ 


Residence in the United States. By Henny DEEDES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


THE BOOK of the LANDED ESTATE. By Ronerr E, 


Brown. Royal 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 2!s. 


ON ARMY ORGANISATION. By Sir Axisoy, 
Bart., Colonel in the Army, Companion of the ,&e. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DOUBLES and QUITS. By Lawrence W. M. 
late Gavia $2d Highlanders. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 12 Illustrations by Sylvestris, cloth, 
price 


THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND from AGRICOLA’S INVA- 


SION to the REVOLUTION of 1668, By JouN Hit, Burton. Vols.I.toIV. 8vo. 
price 563. (‘To be completed in Six Volumes.) 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. By Grorce Exror. New Edition, 


fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GRAFFITI DITALIA, By W. W. Srory. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MR. KINGLAKE'S | HISTORY of the INVASION of the 


CRIMEA. Vols. IIT. and_IV._ Second Edition, ame additional Notes 
Observations in Reply to Sir John Burgoyne, and Maps and Plans, 34s. 


SYMBOLISM; or, Mind, Matter, and Language, as the Elements 


of Thinking end Reasoning, and as the necessary Factors of Human Knowledge. By 
James Uaie, M.A, Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


CATTLE and CATTLE-BREEDERS. By 
M.P., Tillyfour. New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN. By Da Davrp 
THOMSON, Gardener at His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch's, Drumlanrig. Crown 8yg. 


price 7s. 6d. 


EUCHOLOGION: a Book of Common Order, et, being Forms of 
Scotland). Edition, revised and 


Worship used by the Church Service Society ( 
enlarged, 6s. 6d. 


HISTORY of ORNAMENTAL-FOLIAGED PELARGO- 
NIUMS, With Practical Ilints for their Production, Frepeantion, and Cultivation ; and 
Descriptive List of the best Varieties introduced z he Present Time, By PETER 
Guikve, Culiord, Bury St. Edmu: 4s, 


JAPAN: being a Sketch of its History, ennaetiie ol | Offices. 


By WALTER DicksoN. 8vo. the press. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the OULeIvaraen of the 
GRAPE VINE. _ By WittiamM Tromsox, Gardener to His Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch, &c., Dalkeith Park. Sixth Edition, 8vo. with Engravings, cloth, 5s, 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
135 


Joun Verren, M.A., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. - 
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The Saturday Review. [July 24, 1869, 
Ready this day, No. XXV. 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for AUGUST; NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


an Illustrated 1s. 


CONTENTS : 
1. AUSTIN FRIARS. | By the, Author of . 8 
ERIARS. | By the, Author of | 6, STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


ment. Chapter 11.—Yorke’s Visitors. 
2. THE PAINTER OF FETES GA- 


3. VOICES. 

4. DOMESTIC TYRANNY. 

5. GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. a 
B ithe shutter. of |." East I ne,” 10. A NICE POINT OF LAW. 
* nd Yorke,” &c. ith an Illustra- ll. BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; q 
13.—At the Rock. Chapter Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. By the 

—A Solemn Warning. Chapter 15.— ‘Author of 
Disiaherited. Chapters 4246. Conclusi 


ES. No.6.—The Rossettis. Part I. 

8. ARIES. Chapter 7.— 

wis s Word is kept. Chapter 8.—A 

Wrong righted. 


9. IN THE FAMILY. 


ivingstone,” &e. 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 


EXPLORATION of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and 
Mrs. PETHERICK. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. (Just ready. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL: with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sao Francisco, from 
Sabara to the Sea, By Capt. RicHarp I. Burton, F.R.G.S., &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From various Published 


and Original Sources. By F. W. HAWKINS. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


ROME and VENICE: with other Wanderings in Italy in 


1866-7. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of “ My Diary in “America,” &c. vol. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B. A Cantab. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 1 vol. post Svo. 
[Vow ready. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By 


RusseLL Gray, Author of “John Haller’s Niece,” ‘ Never—For Ever,” &c. 


3 vols. (Ready this day. 
ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By 
the Earl of DESART. 2 vols. (Ready this day. 


THE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a 


Novel. By J. M. Capes, Author of ‘‘The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.” 

3 vols. [Ready this day. 
SIMPLE AS a DOVE: a Novel. By the 

Author of “Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


THE CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By 


the Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. (Just ready. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 


Justin McCarruy, Author of “* The Waterdale Neighbours,” ‘‘ Paul Massie,” 
&c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


THE WYVORN MYSTERY: a Novel. By 


J. 8. Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” ‘* Guy Deverell,” “Haunted Lives,” 
&c. 3 vols. (Nearly ready. 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 


Ripper, Author of “George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and 
Suburb,” &c. vols. [Shortly. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the 


Author of ** Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. (ln the press. 
TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. By Cuartes E. Srinuine, 


2 vols. (Ready this day, 
NEVERMORE ; 
2 vols. 


FATAL ZERO: a Novel. 


Portrait,” &c. 2 vols. 


‘STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kryastry, Author of | 


“ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 3 vols. 


or, Burnt Butterflies. By Jomn Gavyrt. 


By the Author of “Polly: a Village 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a New Story. 3 vols. 
A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. 1 vol. Eyucseadi. 
THE GIRL HE MARRIED. By James Grant, Author of 


“ The Romanee of War,” “ First Love and Last Love,” &c. 3 vols. 


FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of “Lost Sir 


Massingberd.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEASIDE READING. 


RECOMMENDED to MERCY. By the Author of “ Taken 
upon Trust,” &c. 2s, 

THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS (’67). 

THE ROCK AHEAD. 

THE PRETTY WIDOW. 

MISS FORRESTER. 

THE DOWER-HOUSE. 

SANS MERCI, 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS (’68). 
MAURICE DERING. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
BLACK SHEEP. 

BARREN HONOUR. 

SWORD AND GOWN. 


_ TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. 


ESSAYS on the ENGLISH STATE CHURCH 


in IRELAND. By W. Maziere p 
Rector of Kilberry’ M | D.D., Vicar of Donoghpatrick, ang 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Anrnoyy 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 64 Illustrations by Marcus Stone, 21s, 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. 


MacDoNnaLD, LL.D. Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND, 


By ie ag a. New Edition, revised and corrected, with an 
ppendix containing full particulars of all the Endo 
and Wales. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE, 


By EpwarD GARRETT. Popular Edition, crown 8yo. 6s. 


TERENCE: Six Comedies, with English Notes 


Critical and Explanatory. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. B 
JAMES DAvVIiEs, M.A. 12mo. 63. 


THE MORAL USES of DARK THINGS. 


By Horack BusHNe i, D.D. Crown 8vo. 63. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Authorized 


by revised. By Henry ALForp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 
vo. 6s. 


PRIMEVAL MAN: being an Examination of 


a Speculations, By the Duke ot ARGYLL. Second Edition, crown 
VO. 45. 


By Georce 


By the same Author, 


THE REIGN of LAW. Sixth Edition, crown 


8vo. 6s, 


TWILIGHT HOURS: a Legacy of Verse. 


By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE PRESENCE of CHRIST. By the Rey. 


A. W. THoROLD. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


KRILOF and HIS FABLES. By W. R. S. 


Rarsrox. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations by Houghton and 
Zwecker, 5s. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, illustrative 


of the History of the Civil and Military Service of India. By Jouy 
Wi.uiAM Kaye. New and Cheaper Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. each 6s. 


THE METAPHORS of ST. PAUL. By 


J. 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Second Edition, crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: a Woman's 


Lot in the Great French Revolution. By Saran TyTLER. New Edition, 
crown 8vo. 5s. 


PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS in 


LOVE, LAW, and the CIVIL SERVICE. Post 8vo. with Illustrations by 
Marcus Stone, 2s, 6d, 


CHILD-WORLD. By the Authors of, and 
uniform “Poems Written for a Child.” Square 32mo. with Ilustra- 
tions, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS and ROMANCES. By Gronce 


Avcusrus Srcox, Author of “ Prometheus Unbound.” Crown 8vo. és. 


By 


the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. Small 8vo. with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


“WEEK-DAY SERMONS. 


M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 


ANOTHER ENGLAND: Life, Living, Homes, 


and Home-makers in Victoria. By E. Carron Boorn, iste Inspector of 
Settlement for the Government of Australia, Victoria. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


WORKS by ©. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master 


of the Temple. Popular Edition, small Svo. each 2s. 4. 
1. PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 
2. CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
3. CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRIST’S TEACHING. 
4. VOICES OF THE PROPHETS. 


By R. W. Dats, 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


July 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 


LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY, ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE YEARS. 


15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, 


Ciry Orrice—32 POULTRY, E.C. | 


W. 


Mancuester Brancp—3 ST. MARY’S GATE. 


Paris Acencr—8 RUE DE DURAS, FAUBOURG ST.-HONORE. 


Now ready, gratis and post free, 79 pp. 
ADDENDA TO THE ENGLISH 
CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 


For the Years 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, and 1867, 


Library Books published duri ose years, in Hi 


TERMS of SUBSCRIPTION (in LONDON and 
SUBURBS), for the NEWEST BOOKS, 


INCLUDING DELIVERY WITHIN SIX MILES. 
Three Volumes at a Time for Two Guineas per Annum. 


Six ” ” ” Three ” ” 


The Company’s Vans exchange Books, to order, within Three Miles from 
the Library DAILY. 

Between Three and Six Miles in the Suburbs the exchange, to order 
takes place TWICE A WEEK, the appointed days for the various localities 
being as follows : 

On MONDAY and THURSDAY, at Barnes, Putney, Walham Green, 
Fulham, Wandsworth, Wimbledon, Battersea, Tooting, Streatham, Clapham, 
Balham, Stockwell, Brixton, Tulse Hill, Norwood, Dulwich, Camberwell, 
Peckham, Rotherhithe, and Deptford. 

On TUESDAY and FRIDAY, at Hammersmith, Chiswick, Turnham 
Green, Acton, Ealing, Shepherd’s Bush, Kensal Green, Kilburn, Hampstead, 
and Haverstock Hill. 

On WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at Kentish Town, Highgate, 
Holloway, Hornsey, Highbury, Islington, Stamford Hill, Stoke Newington, 
Dalston, Clapton, Homerton, Hackney, Stratford, Bow, Poplar, and 
Blackwall. 


TERMS of SUBSCRIPTION (in the COUNTRY 
and ABROAD). 


Six New, or Eight Half-New, Volumes for Two Guineas per Annum. 
Nine » or Twelve Three vy 
Twelve ,, or Sixteen y Four 


CARRIAGE FREE TERMS. 


WITHIN ONE HUNDRED MILES, OR WITH A PROPORTIONATE ALLOWANCE 
BEYOND. 


Crass I.—For THE NEWEST Books. 


Fifteen Volumes at a Time for Five Guineas per fanum, 
Twenty-five Guineas per A 


Eighty » » 
Crass II.—For OLDER Books. 
Forty Volumes at a Time for Five Guineas per Annum, 
Eighty-five ” ” ” en ” ” 
Two Hundred » Twenty ,, 


‘The Subscriber can select a Mixed Supply from the Two Classes in any proportion deemed 


*,* THE TRADE TERMS OFFER SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES TO 
BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


A CORRECTED LIST for JULY (16 pp.) of the last 700 Works added 
to the Library, in all Classes of Literature, and specially printed for the use 
of Class I. Subscribers, is forwarded free on application. 


The REVISED CLASS II. LIST for JULY (20 pp.), for the use of 
Subscribers in Class II., is also included postage free when required. 


TWELVE HUNDRED BARGAINS 
IN MODERN BOOKS. 


THE SALE CATALOGUE FOR JULY {iS NOW READY. 


NOTICE.—Purchasers are invited to compare the Prices of the following 
Books in particular, as they ure much cheaper than they will find them in 
any other Catulogue. 


BOURNE, — R. FOX, ENGLISH SEAMEN of the TUDORS. 
vols. 4s. 6d, 


BROWNLOW, Countess, REMINISCENCES. 1s. 
wee, Sir HENRY L., HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


2 vols. 
EDEN, a EMILY, UP the COUNTRY. 2 vols. 1s. 6d. 
ELLIOT, ms. i HUGH, a MEMOIR of, by Countess of 


MrsTO. 


FRIEDRICH HISTORY of, by T. Cartyte. Vol. IV. 
rice 


HOWITT, MARGARET, TWELVE MONTHS with FRED- 
RIKA BREMER. 2 vols. 3s. 


KINGLAKE, A. W., The INVASION of the CRIMEA. » 


Vols. III. and IV., 13s. 


ROSE, G., she GREAT COUNTRY; or, Impressions of 
America. 4s. 6d 


SALM-SALM, —" FELIX, MY DIARY in MEXICO 
in 1867, 2 vols. 7s. 


SCHUBERT, FRANZ, LIFE of, from the German of K. vox 
H&LLBORN. 2 vols. lls. 


SENIOR, N. W., JOURNALS and ESSAYS RELATING to 
IRELAND. 2 vols. 5s. 6d, 


BROTHERS-IN-LAW. 3 vols. 4s. 
DAYS of YORE. By Saran Tyrter. 2 vols. 1s. 6d. 


GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Ottver Wenpert Hoimes. 
2 vols. 2s, 


HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Fanv. 3 vols. 2s. 
HIGH STAKES, By Annie Tuomas, 3 vols. 1s. 6d. 
KATHLEEN. By the Author of “Raymond’s Heroine.” 


3 vols. 4s. 6d. 
MAD: a Story of Dust and Ashes. By G. M. Fexx. 3 vols.’ 


price 4s. 6d. 
SPRING and AUTUMN. By the Author of “ Morning Clouds.” 
rice 6d. 


TOILERS of the SEA. By Victor Hueco. 83 vols. 4s. 6d. 
TRAIL of the SERPENT. By M. E. Brappon. 2s. 6d. 


WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 
3 vols. 2s, 6d, 


WORK in the WORLD; or, a Life Worth Living. 9d. 


ABOUT, EDMOND, SALON de 1866, 64. 

ARNETH, A. R. MARIA THERESIA und MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 1s. 9d. 

CESAR, JULES, HISTOIRE de, par NAPOLEON IIL. 
2 vols. 5s. 6d. 

DUMAS, ALEX. FILS, L’AFFAIRE CLEMENCEAU. 33. 

TAINE, H., VIE et OPINIONS de M. F. T. GRAINDORGE. 
Price 1s. 3d. 


TERRAIL, P. DU, LA MERE MICHEL, 94. 


All Terms and Lists are posted free by 


15 OLD BOND STREET, 


THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manacer. 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER, rendered into 


English Blank Verse. By GrorGe MusGrave, M.A., Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Second Ldition, revised aud corrected, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 


CARMINA CRUCIS. By Dora Greenwett. 


Post 8vo. with 6 Illustrations by G. D. Leslie, A.R.A., 5s. 


A CRUISE in the “GORGON ;” or, Eighteen 


Months on H.M.S. “ Gorgon,” engaged in the Suppression of the Slave Trade 
on the East Coast of Africa, Including a Trip up the Zambesi with Dr. 
Livingstone. By W. Core DEVEREUX, Assistant-Paymaster, R.N. 8vo. 
price 10s, 6d. 


“ We have rarely, if ever, read a more graphic, though scrupulously unsensational, account of 
the horrors of the trafic in human flesh, or a more conclusive exposure of the evils which 
attend and result from it."—Daily Zelegraph. 


THE CONFESSION of a SINNER. Trans- 


lated from the Spanish of Dr. CoNsraNTINO PONCE DE LA FUENTE, a Reformer 
of the Sixteenth Century. By Jonun T. Berrs. With a Biographical Sketch 
by BENJAMIN B, WIFFEN. Post 8vo, 4s. 


THE LESSER and the GREATER LIGHT: 


aPoem, By the late Rev. J. L. Perit, M.A. 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


UNDER GOVERNMENT: an Official KEY 


to the Civil Service of the Crown, and Guide for Candidates seeking Appoint- 
ments. By J.C. PARKINSON, of Somerset House. Fifth Edition, revised, 
price 2s, 6d. 


BRIEF WORDS on SCHOOL LIFE: a 


Selection of Short Addresses, based on a Course of Scripture Reading in 
School. By the Rev. JouN Kempruorne, M.A., Principal of Blackheath 
Proprietary School. Fep, 8vo. 3s. Gd. 


4, 5, anp 6 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


On Thursday the 29th inst., No. CXVI. 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST. 


With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George du Maurier. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CXVIII. (for AUGUST). 


CONTENTS ; 


1, ROMAN IMPERIALISM. By Protogoy SEELEY. Part I1.—The Fall of the 
Roman Empire. 
2.“ A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of 
y ‘Tohn Halifax, Gentleman,” 


3. CHILDREN’S LITERATURE OF CENTURY 

4, THE LEGEND OF THE PRINCESS TARAKANOF. By W. RB. 8. Ratstoy, 

5, ARTHUR'S KNIGHTING. By Sepastian Evans, LL.D, 

6. “ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 30—32. 

7. THORWALDSEN’S MUSEUM AT COPENHAGEN. By the Rey. Hues 
MACMILLAN, 

8. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR AND HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. By 
Professor MAURICE, 

9. A SUGGESTION, 


10. RECENT SOLAR DISCOVERIES. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 


This day, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


WOMAN’S WORK and WOMAN’S CUL 
TURE: a Series of Essays by 
Frances Power Cobbe, 
Jessie Boucherett, 
Rev. G. Butler, 


Charles Pearson, M.A. 
Herbert Mozley, 

Julia Wedgwood, 
Sophia Jex Blake, | Elizabeth Wolstenholme, 
James Stuart, M.A. J. Boyd Kinnear, 


Edited by JosEPHINE E. BUTLER. ’ 


THE RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION, His. 


torically, Strategically, and Politically Considered ; with a Sketch of Central 
Asiatic Politics, and a Map. By Captain F, TRENCH, F.R.G.S., th 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day, 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’S POEMS and 


PROSE REMAINS; with a Selection from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited 
by his Wire. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. {This day. 


MACMILLAN & co, LONDON. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
large crown 8vo. handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 
On Thursday the 29th inst. 
CATHERINE: a Story. 


LITTLE TRAVELS. THE FITZBOODLE PAPERS, 
&e. &e, 


Complete in 1 vol. with Portrait of the Author. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS. 


PORTRAITS—PLACES—PICTURES. | 


MARION & CO., 22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE. 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT ON FIRST FLOOR. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


MY INSECT QUEEN. 


By the Author of 
“ Margaret’s Engagement.” 3 vols. 


This is a light, bright, readable novel.” —A theneeum. 


WISE AS A SERPENT. By J. A. Sr. JOHN | 
BLYTHE. 3 vols. 


“ This book is interesting, and the subject is skilfully handled. It will well repay perusal.” 


CUT ADRIFT. By ALBANY Formsneus, | 


Author of “A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols. 


“ The plot of the story is ingeniously designed to surprise us at each turn, and our interest in 
it is never allowed to fuil.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 


By the Author of 
“ A Screw Loose.” 3 vols. 


** Ropes of Sand’ is a very readable and clever novel.” —Saturday Review. 


ANNE SEVERIN. By the Author of 
A Sister's Story.” 3 vols. 


“ Especially remarkable as an almost unique specimen of work by a French writer, who is 
brave enough to aim at description of daily lite without offence to ; good manners.” 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


HIRELL. By the Author of “Abel Drake's 


Wife.” 3 vols. 


LOVE ME FOR MY ‘LOVE. By the Author 


of “ Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready at all Libraries, Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


MISS LANGLEY’S WILL: 
A Tale. 


“ We can praise the execution of the story.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A good, well-written, and perfectly wholesome novel, which we can recommend to all our 
readers. It is a tale of modern lite and modern ‘society,’ and, on the whole, is very true to real 
lite.” —Literary Churchman. 

“The portraits are natural to a high degree, oun the book, asa whole, though not exciting, 
thoroughly well worth reading.” —Morning Star 

“ We can strongly recommend * Miss Langley’ 's 3 Will’ to all young ladies. It is just the book 
to take to the seaside. The tone is ge Nor is the tale wanting in literary age 
characters stand out clear and distinct. “The humour is not strained. Son ne, too, of the 
descriptions of seenery are marked by a real feeling of poetry. The satire, too, is thoroughly 
sood-natured, The author is nearly as happy as Thackeray in the English of her F, 

harae! ters.” — Westminster Review. 

‘The delineation of several clearly-defined types of character is certainly a more striking 
feature of this artistically-written story than the mere details of the plot, ——»% © as they 
are. It would be difiieult to find a single lay figure in these two pleasant volumes. 

characters are touched in with 2 few bold and skilful lines, ‘The work is one exhibiting % a keen 
critieal study of character, and is throughout attractive.” — Public Opinion. 

“The author has no mean abilities in the way of putting together a tale. The name we think 
the most faulty part of the book, for it reveals the fact that the plot hangs onawill. But the 
story throughout is one of sustained interest.”—/ohn Bull, 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE, 


Third Edition, Illustrated Cover, 1s. 


ANGELINA GUSHINGTON’S 
THOUGHTS ON MEN AND THINGS. 


“This is a third edition of om of the cleverest lightly satiricnwbooks that we have in our 
Candle and Punch and literature, and it is quite fres) up to date. As we must 
have light reading, it is as well not to have it empty and brain inburgh Daily Review. 

* Most cordially do we welcome a third =— of * Thoughts o! 1 Men and Things’ of our own 
times, in which a few of the many weak poi in society are 1, and the wit and humour 
that shine throughout the writing secure Yor it wadoubtel popularity.” 

Bell's Weekiy Messenger. 
“A volume for all lovers of genial humour and acute observation.”"— Westminster Review. 
“ Lively reading, and there is no lack of sound earnest under its light satire.”—Examiner, 
“ This is one of the cleverest and most readable collections of essays that we have seen for & 
—Nonconformist. 


long time, full of a rich vein of humour, and the most pungent sarcasm. 
* Tn all the essays there is a fuir amount of archness and sharp hitting.” "__Athenceeum. 


“ The author discourses very pleasantly on a variety of topics, and shows, amid a great deal of 
simulated youngladyisin, a large amount of common sense.”"—Court Journal. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Just published, Second Edition, with 300 Engravings, 10s. 


A MANUAL OF ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc, Inst. C.E. 


JONUN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fall of the 
THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


entleman,” 
iss Yonar, The Messengers of the London Book Society call once a Week, on appointed Days, to deliver Books at the Residences of Subscribers, 
: Reith in every part of London, on the following Terms: 
Three Months. Six Months. Twelve Months. 
tev. Hugg Three Volumes at One Time je si on £0 15 O £1 5 O £2 2 0 
‘Six Volumes at One Time .. £1 1 0 £118 0O £3 3 O 
+ By 
DISTRICTS AND DAYS OF EXCHANGE. 
Acton Saturday. Haverstock Hill .. .. Tuesday. Putney (South Fields) +. «+ Thursday. 
Anerley aa ee Monday. Herne Hill oe oe oe Thursday. Putney (West Hill) .. oe ee Thursday. 
CUL- Balham fonda. Highbury .. | Queen Anne Street Friday. 
Ball’sPond «- Wednesday. Highgate (to High Street) ee Wednesday. Regent Street (North of Oxford ‘Street) Friday. 
Barnes oo ee oe oe oo oo oo (South of Oxford Street) Saturday. 
Barnsb eo ee ee ‘ednesday, olloway oe ee oe Wednesday. egent’s Park .. oe ee ee Tue. lo 
F oe oo oo Thursday. Holloway (Upper) .. oe ee Wednesday. Richmond .. oe oe oe 
me, Boctersea Rise .. ee ee oo Monday. Homerton (Upper) .. oe Wednesday. Roehampton .. ee ee ee Friday. 
Baysweter .. és on Friday. Hornsey oe ee Wednesday. Russell Square Tuesday. 
Belgravia oe oe oe oe Saturday. Hoxton .. os ee Wednesday. St. James's Saturday. 
4 Berkeley Square .. oe oo Saturday. Hyde Park (Paddington side) oe Friday. St. John’s Wood .. Tuesday. 
His- Bermondsey .. oe oo ee Tuesday. Hyde Park (Park Lane) oe oo Friday. St. Pancras we oo oo ee Tuesday. 
of Central Bethnal Green we oe Thursday. Hyde Park (Knightsbridge side) Saturday. Shadwell .. Thursday. 
1 Hussars, Blackfriars Road ee ° Tuesday. Hyde Park (Kensington side) ee Saturday. Sheen (Upper, East, and Temple) oe Friday. 
his day, Blackheath (to Kidbrook Terrace) Wednesday. Islington .. +» Wednesday. Shepherd’s Bush .. Saturday. 
Blackwall os ow Thursday. Kennington .. os Monday. Shoreditch eo Thursday. 
Bloomsbury .. ee ee Tuesday. Kennington Park Roa «+ Thursday. Smithfield .. oe eo oe Thursday. 
) and Bond Street .. Saturday. Kensington oe Saturday. Snaresbrook .. Thursday. 
r. Edited Bow .. oe oe oe ee Thursday. Kentish Town ee Wednesday. Soho .. ee Saturday. 
his day. Brentford (to Turnpike Gate) lie Saturday. Kentish Town Road (to Gaisford ‘Street) Tuesday. Somers Town .. ee oe ee Tuesday. 
Brixton ee ee ee Monday. Kentish Town Rd. (beyond Gaisford St.) Wednesday, South Hampstegd .. ee oe Tuesday. 
Brompton Pe ad ad ie Saturday. Kew we o Friday. South Norwood (to Norwood Junction) 
Branswick Square .. oo Tuesday. Kilburn (to Waterloo Houses) ee Tuesday. South Norwood (to Selhurst Road Monday. 
Bryanston Square ee Friday. King'’sCross_ .. os Wednesday. tion) oe ow 
Camberwell .. ee oe Thursday. Kingsland .. Wednesday. Southwark .. Thursday. 
~ : Camberwell New Road we oe Monday. Knightsbridge .. ee oe oe Saturday. Southwark (High Street and the "Streets 
‘5. Camden Town ow .. Afonday. intersecting) .. Tuesday. 
Camden Road (to York Road) wesday. oe os oe we Wednesday. Southwark (Blackfriars Road and the 
Camden Road (beyond York Road) .. Wednesday. Lewisham .. Tuesday. Streets intersecting) .. ee «. Tuesday. 
Canonbury ee ee Wednesday. Leyton (the Road and the imme- Spitalfields Thursday. 
Cavendish Square .. oe ee «. Friday. diate Neighbourhvod) oe .. Thursday. | Stamford Hill (to the Pond) ee «se Wednesday. 
Charing Cross day. Leytonstone Stamford Hill (beyond the Pond) Monday. 
Charterhouse Square oe ee ursday. imehouse .. Thursday. Stepne = ow os i, 
ERS. Chelsea -- oe os Saturday. London Bridge Railw ay Stations oe ee ee es 
Chiswick .. os oe .. Saturday. Lower Clapton Wednesday. | Stoke Newington .. oe Wednesday. 
City oe ee ee oo oe Thursday. Lower Edmonton (to the ‘Crescent) Monday. | Strand (West of Wellington Street) Saturday. 
City Road (to Old Street Road) .. .. Thursday. Lower Sydenham .. os oe «. Tuesday. | Strand (East of Wellington Street) .. Thursday. 
Clapham.. =. ee Monday. Lower Tooting... .. Thursday. Stratford Thursday. 
Clapham Common .. <Afonday. Lower Tulse Hill .. Streatham .. +» Monday. 
Clapton (Upper and Lower) .. Wednesday. Maida Vale Tuesday. Streatham Common .. Monday. 
@rouch End .. Wednesday. Maida Hill .. Friday. Sydenham (Upper and Tuesday. 
Dalston .. Wednesday. Manchester Square... Friday. Sydenham Hill . Tuesday. 
> De Beauvoir Town . ee +. Wednesday. Mary-le-bone (sce also Harley Street ‘and Tooting (Upper and Lower) ee +» Thursday. 
. Denmark Hill .. oe ee oe Thursday. Portland Place) .. os oo Tuesday. Tottenham os Monday. 
Deptford .. oe Wednesday. Mayfair ee oe ee oe Saturday. Tulse Hill (Upper and Lower) Monday. 
Dulwich .. ee oe eo oe Monday. Mile End oe oe ee oe Thursday. Turnham Green oe oe o Saturday. 
Dulwich Common .. oe Monday. Montagu Square .. oe Friday. Upper Clapton Wednesday. 
ne to real Dulwich Wood Common... ee Tuesday. Mortlake ee oe oe Friday. Upper Edmonton eo Monday. 
Dulwich (East Thursday. Muswell Hill ee Upper Holloway .. oe oo Wednesday. q 
Ealing .. ee oo ee es Saturday. Myddelton Sqnare oe oe Wednesday. Upper Homerton Wednesday. | 
the book East Ham .. oe ee Thursday. New Cross .. ee ee Wednesday. Upper Norwood .. oe Monday. 
“4 Sheen oe oo we ee Friday. Newington ee oe ee ve Thursday. Upper Sheen .. és Friday. 
oroughly Eaton Square ee .. Saturday. Notting Hill ee ee oe -. Friday. Upper Sydenham .. ee ee ee Tuesday. 
tk Edgware Road and Streets adjoining Friday. Norwood (Upper) ee Monday. Upper Tooting .. oe oe ee Thursday. 
as ionton wer), fonday. tion .. Walthamstow (to Cla Street ee Thursd: 
ey New rom St. "John’s Station ee Wandsworth (Town) . os Thursday. 
yay Wood to Child’s Hill Tuesday. Old Kent Road (to Surrey Square) .. Thursday. Wandsworth (South .. Thursday. 
Finsbury oe os o oe Thursday. Old Kent Road (beyond Surrey Square) Wednesday Wand th (West Hill) oo ee Thursday. 
Forest Hill .. oe oe Tuesday. Paddington .. ee ee Friday. Wandsworth Road oe Monday. 
Forest Gate os oo ee Thursday. Pall Mall ee Saturday. Wandsworth (East Hill) oe Monday. 
Peckham (to Harder’s Road)... Thursday. Wandsworth (St. Ann’s Hill) Mfonday. 
Gipsy Hill +“ ee Y Monday. Peckham (beyond Harder’s Road) .. Tuesday. Wandsworth (Lavender Hill) es Monday. 
— Rye oe oe ee +» Tuesday. Wandsworth Common .. oe Monday. 
reenwic oe oe ednesday. en ° oe oe ee oe Monday Wanstead Thursday. 
pow Grosvenor Square .. ee oo Friday. Pentonville .. oe oe Wednesday. Westbourne Park and Neighbourhood Friday. 
Hackney .. oe Wednesday. Piccadilly ee oe Saturday. West Ham ee ee ee Thursday. 
GS. Hammersmith oo oe oe Saturday. Pimlico oe oe Saturday. Westminster oe oe Saturday. 
Hampstead ee ee Tuesday. Plaistow .. oe oe oe Thursday. Whitechapel .. oe Thursday. 
Hampstead (South) os in «» Tuesday. Poplar Thursday. Whitehall .. ee oe +. Saturday. 
re must Hanover Square Saturday. Portland Place and | Streets intersecting Tuesday. Wigmore Street Friday. 
Review. Harley Strect and the Streets intersect- Portland Road oe oe +» Tuesday. Wimbledon .. oe Thursday. 
—— ing, with the exception of Queen Portman Square ee oe oe Friday. Winchmore Hill ee oe ee Monday. 
Anne and Wigmore Streets .. «» Tuesday. Putney oo oe ee ee +» Friday, Woodford (to the Church) oe «+ Thursday. 
Harrow Road (to Elgin Road) Friday. Putney Heath .. oe Friday. Wood Green .. ee Monday. 
ner, 
en for 
Fresh Copies of all Books of General Inte est already in Circulation are added as the demand increases, and an ample Supply is 
t deal of provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


nas THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


Y PROSPECTUSES, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


” Crry Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 24, 1869, 


JOHN JOSEPH MECHI, 112 REGENT STREET, LONDON. — 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


OHN JOSEPH MECHI respectfully informs his Friends, his Custo d the Publi ' 
J Partner, he has resumed the whole ant win by his gen) Melty 


vigour, the main principles being superior quality, combined with moderate prices adapted to the present times. First-class Workmen are enup' 
so that the various fittings, Cutlery, Brushes, &c., of the Dressing Bags and Dressing Cases, s 


ed in every department, 


hall be perfect for use and of w: 
pe this has become 


an age of beards (now, however, going out), those who still indulge in a clean shaven chin will find comfort in his 


have stood the test of 41 years. 


suitable for presentation, including all the newest fashions in the various departments. While manufactures of great 
submitted for the luxurious and wealthy, Mr. Mrcut wishes it to be clearly understood that articles of everyday use, at most moderate 


variety. For instance, the very best quality of Blade in — PENKNIFE of Buck’s Horn A Ivory Han 
quality, though cheap in price, Attention is particularly requested to a variet; splendid Exhi 
which will be sold a bargain, much under cost price, to close accounts. oe 


each; and other a in proportion, all warranted in 


rs and 
Mr. MEcut invites his old Friends and Customers to inspect his immense Stock, which — an ample valteie a of ea ties ts pnd 


elegance and cost, and in great variety, are 


» are in ample supply an 


prices, 
at 1s, each; best TOOTH BRUSHES — Fsey at 9d, 
bition Articles, 


CATALOGUES POST FREE—112 REGENT STREET, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1827. 


SHOW ROOM 55 YARDS LONG, EXTENDING INTO GLASSHOUSE STREET. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


N?2 112 REGENT STREET, near the 
Quadrant. 


and CHEAP. 


Gee» 


pocket BOOKS, . from 5s. 6d. to £5. 


rue TWO-GUINEA DRESSING BAG. 


PUsSES, in Variety, from 2s. to £4. 


THE FIVE-GUINEA DRESSING BAG. 


REticcLe BAGS, from 6s. to £5. 


TEN-GUINEA DRESSING BAG. 


HE TWENTY-GUINEA DRESSING BAG. 


DBESSING CASES, from 21s. to £500. 


LL the NEWEST. PATTERNS. 
JOHN JOSEPH MECHT, 112 Regent Street. 


BRerue BOOKS, from 4s. to £6. 


« OME SPLENDID, NOVELTIES.— WEDG- 
WOOD CAMEOS on Coromandel Wood, ENVELOPE 
CASES, BLOTTERS, BOOK SLIDES, and INKSTANDS. 


JOHN JOSEPIL MECHI, 112 Regent Street. 
and ARGUING KNIVES, from 


GTUDENT’ and WRITING CASES, from 


CADDIES and CHESTS, from 10s, 6d. 


Beek SLIDES, from ‘10s. to £15. 


card TRAYS, from 10s. 6d. to £5 5s. 


and good CUTLERY. 
JOHN JOSEPH MECHI, 112 Regent Street. 
Excellent PENKNIVES and SCISSORS, Is. each. 


HESS and ORNAMENTAL TABLES, in in 
Papier-maché, from £4 to £12 each. 
JOHN JOSEPH MECHI, 112 Regent Strect. 


MULTIFORMIAS, HAND SCREENS, CARD TRAYS, 
WORK BOXES, WRITING DESKS, and CARD BOXES, 
in Papier-maché. 


(tease CASES, from 6s. to £6 10s. 


ClouRizs BAGS, from 9s. to £2 10s. 


BOXES, from 21s. to £230. 


RINKING FLASKS, from 1s. 6d, to £10, 


the the latest Forms. 
JOHN JosErH MECHI, 112 Regent Street. 


FULEGANT BRONZES, at Cost Prices. 
CASES, from 20s. to £10. 


ANCY GILT GOODS, from 10s. to 10 
Guineas. All the most Modern Styles. 


JOHN JOSEPH MECHI, 12 Regent Street. 


-CLASS TABLE CUTLERY. 


STANDS, VASES in great 


DRE USSING CASES, from 


EWEL from 7s. to £10, 


BOOK BOXES, from 17s. 6d. to £6. 


DRESSING CASES, from 30s. to 


L_ from 8s, 6d. to £7. 
Various Styles, and Mordan's Patent. 
JOHN JOSEPH MECHI, 112 12 Regent Street. 


EA TRAYS, in Sets of Three, from £3 10s. 
to £39. Single Trays if required. 
JOHN JOSEPH MECHI, 1 112 Regent _ Street. 


DRESSING-BAGS, from 


42s. to £190. 
TJEDDING PRESENTS in rich Variety. 


Bemay GIFTS, Various and Novel. 


SHILLING RAZORS. 
ECHI’S SHILLING SCISSOR 
ORS. 


| ME 
WORK BASKETS, in Variet 
| Empty, from 8s. 6d. to2 208.5 with Fittings, from 15s. 


| JOHN JOSEPH MECHE, 112 Regent Street. 


SHILLING PENKNIVES. 


A few WORK TABLES in Papier-maché; Solid 
| To Guineas. ‘RUMENT CASES, of choice quality, from 4 to 
ulneas. 


O™ AMENTAL TABLE INKSTANDS, from 


6s. to £20, very Modern Patterns. 


(THE FOLLOWING EXHIBITION CASES 
QGTILL 
M UCH UNDER cosT PRICE: 

UITE A BARGAIN 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY AFFORDED. 
FOR CHEAP PRESENTS. 


ARGE GREEN MOROCCO 


n with Engraved and Chased Silver- 
CpENTLEMAN'S BL BLUE MOROCCO DRESS- 


Centres, Ivory es Gilt, Gold 


Silver 
, £80; Original Price, £140, 


ALE RUSSIA UNITED SERVICE WRIT- 
RED. MOROCCO ROLL- oF 


DRESSING 
Mounts ants Carve Carved Inst Ivory with 


TARGE PALE. ROLL-OP DRESS- 


Original Price, £36. 


URPLE MOROCCO ROLL-UP DRESSING 
LUE MOROCCO GENTLEMAN'S “TRA- 
VELLING DRESSING CASE ; Ivory Brushes, Instra. 
ments, Razors, &c. Present Price, £4 10s. ; Original 
iGHTREN INCH PATENT GENTLE- 
Ivory B Brushes, &c. £110; 
IGHTEEN-INCH -PATENT GENTLE- 
MAN'S BROWN RUSSIA BAG: Two Foden, fitted 


pu STAUNTON CHESSMEN. 


CHESS, and BACKGAMMON 
BOARDS. 


(PORTABLE PIC-NIC CASES. 


OR-MOULU _CANDLE- 
STICKS, from 12s. to £5 15s. per Pair. 
_JOUN JOSEPH MECHI, 112 Regent Street, 


Warne DESKS, he y and Rose- 


cOoTCH ORN TAL WORK— 
\) NEEDLE CASES and NEEDLE BOXES, COTTON 
BOXES, DING USHTONS, MA BOXES, CARD 
CASES, LADIE COMPANIONS 


J. J. MECHI, 112 REGENT STREFT. 


UTLERY GROUND and REPAIRED. 


| D5 and DRESSING CASES REPAIRED. 


MAGIC STROP and PASTE, 


| SET and STROPS REPAIRED. 


Ma. EASY SHAVING RAZORS. 


yrors HAIR, TOOTH, and NAIL BRUSHES. 


Pe" KNIVES, from 6d. to £3. 


)APIER-MACHE WORK- TABLES, £7 10s. 
£22. 
JOHN JOSEPH 3} “UI, ie Regent Str Street. 


SN TRAYS, from bs to £2. 


| 


ALBUMS, 5s. to £12, 4 


DESSERT KNIVES.—Some Cases 
of highly-finished DESSERT KNIVES, in Pearl and 


§ A’ U x JOSEPH ‘MECHI, 112 2 Regent it Street. 


MECHI, 112 REGENT 


JOHN JOSEPH 


“Firhntea by iy = ANDREW SPOTTISW OODE, - No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish o 
fice, No, 38 Southampton Street, ‘Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, 


4 


DRESSING COMBS. 


LADIES’ WRITING DESKS. 


— and LIBRARY oe KSTANDS in great 


PENCIL. CASES, in GOLD, 
SILVER, and IVORY 


GMELLING BOTTLES, from 4s. 6d, to £10. 


Engine Ivory Brushes, & Priv , £453 
Engraved Silver, lined Morveco, 


BAG line. LEVANT MOROCCO \ 
Calf, Two Pockets, fitted En- | 
rice, Brushes. Present Price, | 


GIXTEEN-INCH | LADY’S GREEN RUSSIA 
best Silk Bihar Gilt, Engraved} with’ Gold 
Centres. Present Price, £78; Driginal Price, £ im. ~ 
IFTEEN-INCH LADY’S RED “RUSSIA 
PATENT BAG, lined best Silk Velvet, red 
Fittings, fine Diamond Cut Glass, Engraved Silver, Gilt Fit- 
tings, Gold Centres. hs, Price, £66; Original Price, £ £120, 


IXTEEN-INCH LADY'S. BLUE LEVANT 

MOROCCO PATENT BAG, lined Blue Silk and Silk 
Velvet, fitted Morocco, = Engraved Silver. Present Price, 
fl: Original Price, £73 


IFTEEN-AND- we HALF-INCH LADY 8 
PALE RUSSIA PATENT BAG, with Gilt Fre ae 


Silk Velvet, Russia Fittings, Oxydized Silver Tops, with G 
Centres and Bosses. Present Price, £68; Original Price, Sie. 


hee -INCH BROWN RUSSIA COURT” 
t Price, £1 15s.; Original Price, £2138, 


“GMALL GREEN RUSSIA RAZOR CASE, 
r Carved Pearl-handle Razors, finest Stecl- 
Present Price, £ 3 15s.; Original Price, £6 15s. 


ARGE BROWN RUSSIA RAZOR CASE, 

lined Silk Velvet, Seven Plain Pearl a and set 

of Pearl-handle Instraments, Scissors, &c. t Price, 
£10; Original Price, £17 10s. 

I "ARGE PALE RUSSIA RAZOR CASE, 


lined Silk Velvet, with Seven best Ivory 


Price, 


REEN MOROCCO RAZOR CASE, dined 
with Silk Velvet, containing Four Razors, ilvere 

mounted Ivory-handle Instruments, Scissors, &c. Present 
, £4; Original Price, £7 10s. 


REEN RUSSIA RAZOR CASE, gg ee | with 
Four Pearl-handle Razors, Instruments, 
Price, Original Price, £7 15s. 


JOSEPH MECHI, 112 REGENT 


so JOSEPH MECHI, 112 REGENT 
the Quadrant. 


STREET, near 


MECHI, 112 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


f St. ta tho Otte of London ; wy DAVID JONES, 
in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, July 24 
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